“  Bear  with  yourself  in  correcting  faults  as  you  would  with  others.”  So  wrote 
Fenelon  two  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is  there  even  in  “The  Imitation  of  Christ”  a 
caution  more  helpful  to  our  poor,  weak  nature.  When  a  man’s  temper  gets  the  better 
of  him,  so  that  he  explodes  in  anger,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  recover  from  it  he  is  apt 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  be  in  a  rage  with  himself,  which  may  satisfy  his  sense 
of  justice,  but  does  not  help  him  to  be  a  better  man.  In  the  old  times  a  monk  shut  up 
in  his  monastery,  if  he  had  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  would  go  into  his  cell  and  throw 
himself  on  the  stone  floor,  and  call  on  a  brother  to  “give  him  the  discipline,”  which 
was  to  beat  him  with  stripes  till  he  was  almost  black  and  blue.  We  do  not  stoop  to 
this,  but  we  do  not  do  much  better  when  we  think  to  make  it  all  up  by  a  flood  of 
tears.  It  is  never  wise  to  carry  repentance  to  the  point  of  hysterics — for  that  in  one’s 
secret  heart  will  be  a  sort  of  atonement  for  his  sin,  and  will  so  relieve  his  conscience 
that  he  will  be  all  ready  for  the  next  temptation.  Better  for  him  to  put  a  check  on 
his  self-torment,  only  confessing  his  wrong,  with  a  “  humble,  lowly,  penitent  and 
obedient  heart,”  and  praying  God  to  forgive  him.  So  he  will  rise  from  his  knees  with 
new  strength,  and  go  on  his  way,  not  too  confident,  but  cautious  of  his  steps,  and 
having  always  in  his  heart  the  humility  born  of  forgiveness,  which  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  falling  again,  and  a  sweet  constraint  to  lead  him  on  safely  to  the  end. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

—  ♦  ■■■■— 

The  problem  of  Crete  is  not  yet  solved,  and 
the  Powers  are  at  their  wits  end^how  to  solve  it. 
It  would  not  take  long,  if  it  were  left  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  different  countries.  If  they 
could  all  sit  round  a  table  in  a  friendly  way, . 
and  talk  it  over,  they  would  soon  settle  it.  For 
their  interests,  however  divided  in  some  points, 
are  one  in  this :  to  keep  things  as  they  are  ! 
They  shrink  from  war  because  wars  bring  revo¬ 
lutions;  and  if  once  the  wave  of  revolution 
sweeps  over  Europe,  no  one  knows  whose  throne 
will  be  left  standing.  But  what  confuses  them, 
is  that  behind  the  thrones  there  is  a  public 
opinion  in  Europe  that  cannot  be  ignored  for¬ 
ever.  England  cannot  ary  longer  withstand  the 
indignant  protest  of  her  people  at  the  cowardly 
way  in  which  she  has  behaved  towards  Turkey, 
so  that  when  the  young  Emperor  of  Germany  ap-. 
plied  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  join  in  a  blockade  of  the 
Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  the  Prime  Minister! 
peremptorily  refused,  on  the  ground  not  that  he' 
disapproved  of  it,  nor  that  the  Queen  disapproved! 
of  it;  but  that  the  public  opinion  of  England 
would  not  permit  it  I  Thank  God  that  that 
mighty  voice  of  the  people  has  at  last  been 
heard.  Then  the  Latin  races,  the  Italians  and 
the  French,  have  a  natural  sympathy  with  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  And  to 
think  of  France  in  its  European  policy,  follow¬ 
ing  after  Germany  I  The  only  power  that  might 
lean  towards  Turkey  is,  strange  to  say,  its  old: 
enemy,  Russia,  and  that  not  because  it  has  any> 
love  for  Turkey,  but  because  she  wishes  to  re¬ 
serve  Constantinople  as  a  precious  morsel  for 
herself,  and  would  therefore  keep  off  others  till 
she  can  find  a  good  opportunity  to  “gobble  it 
up  !’’  Amid  such  a  confusion  of  interests,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Powers  find  it  difficult  to 
unite  in  harmony  of  action.  But  no  matter  I 
Liet  them  strive  among  themselves  Out  of  it  all 
there  may  come  a  policy  of  justice  and  of  peace. 

Attention  has  been  so  much  directed  of  late 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  Mediterranean — to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  Egypt — that  we  are 
likely  to  overlook  interests  that  are  pending  at 
a  much  nearer  point  of  the  African  Continent. 
The  great  prize  which  Africa  holds  out  to  the 
civilized  world  is  not  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
nor  in  the  Transvaal ;  nor  yet  even  in  Egypt ;  but 
in  Morocco,  the  coast  of  which  is  in  full  sight 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  as  one  sails  up  the  “Great 
Sea,’’  the  Mare  Magnum  of  the  ancients.  Here 
is  a  country  as  large  as  France,  within  sight  of 
Europe.  Indeed  so  near  is  it  to  the  opposite 
coast  that  if  the  English,  who  have  mounted  a 
couple  of  hundred  ton  guns  on  the  sea  wall  of 
Gibraltar,  would  bring  guns  of  equal  or  greater 
calibre,  (for  even  a  hundred  tons  is  not  the 
limit),  and  mount  them  on  the  point  where  the 
straits  are  narrowest,  they  could  throw  a  can¬ 
non  ball  weighing  a  ton  from  Europe  into 
Africa  I  And  Morocco  is  so  rich  in  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  great  valleys  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  that,  if  properly  culti¬ 


vated,  it  could  supply  not  only  England,  but  all 
Europe,  with  food  !  Why  then  is  not  this  vast 
domain  taken  and  held  by  some  civilized  Euro¬ 
pean  power  ? 

The  answer  is  given  in  one  word,  jealousy  1 
Who  shall  have  Naboth’s  vineyard  ?  Of  course 
the  powers  nearest  in  position  are  not  “back¬ 
ward  in  coming  forward.’’  The  first  to  speak 
is  Spain,  which  claims  possession  by  right 
of  being  the  nearest  neighbor.  “Do  I  not  see 
that  long  line  of  coast  from  our  own  shores  ? 
We  are  so  near  that  we  can  see  the  flags  flying 
across  the  sea.  Why  should  we  not  be  joined 
in  one  ?’’ 

This  soft  pleading  might  be  accepted  were 
there  not  another  claimant.  England,  which  is 
knowu  all  over  the  world  for  her  modesty,  ex¬ 
claims,  “Do  I  not  look  down  upon  that  coast 
from  the  top  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar?’’  It 
would  be  BO  very  convenient  to  hold  both  sides 
of  the  straits,  so  that  no  ship  could  come  in 
without  passing  under  her  guns,  and  thus  she 
could  control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  I 


And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  France  would 
never  consent  that  Tangier  should  be  held  by 
her  great  rival  on  the  sea.  Indeed  France  has 
excellent  reasons  for  holding  that,  in  any  recon¬ 
struction  of  Northern  Africa,  Morocco  should 
fall  to  her  !  For  does  she  not  already  hold  Al¬ 
geria  and  Tunis,  with  the  fairest  opportunity  to 
annex  all  that  is  west  of  her  ?  Thus  she  reasons, 
“Let  England  be  content  to  hold  the  other  end 
of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Zambezi.  And  most  of  all, 
if  she  is  to  remain  in  Egypt  and  keep  it,  it  is 
but  a  fair  apportionment  to  concede  to  us  an 
equal  territory  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  by  which  we  could  “round 
out’’ our  African  Empire  on  both  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Atlantic  I 

Thus,  looking  askance  at  one  another,  three 
Christian  powers,  Spain,  France  and  England, 
because  of  their  mutual  jealousy,  keep  a  Sultan 
on  the  throne  of  Morocco,  as  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  they  keep  another  monster 
on  the  throne  of  Turkey  I 

A  man  is  sometimes  a  hero  when  we  look  at 
him  from  a  long  range,  who  does  not  loom  up 
with  a  presence  quite  so  gigantic  and  overpow¬ 
ering  when  he  comes  nearer,  and  we  can  take  his 
real  proportions.  Such,  we  must  confess,  is  the 
impression  of  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has  long 
figured  as  the  great  man  of  South  Africa.  No 
doubt  he  is  a  man  of  remarkable  force  and 
energy,  and  going  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at 
a  moment  when  the  discovery  of  the  diamond 
mines  and  the  gold  mines  drew  thither  crowds  of 
emigrants,  to  whom  it  gave  scope  for  boundless 
speculations  and  sudden  fortunes,  he  had  a  dash¬ 
ing  role  to  act  and  has  been  a  great  power  as  an 
organizer  in  that  rough,  half  formed  society. 
That  might  be  legitimate  enterprise,  but  when 
a  man  goes  so  far  as  to  stir  up  a  movement  to  in¬ 
vade  a  briendly  state,  or  to  be  privy  to  it  bj 
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pushing  others  on,  (which  is  a  great  deal  worse 
than  to  take  part  in  it,  for  in  the  latter  case  a 
man  takes  the  chances  of  war, )  and  thus  seeks 
the  reward  of  treachery,  he  must  not  complain  if 
he  who  takes  the  sword  should  fall  by  the  sword  1 

In  this  case  he  admits  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
preparation  of  the  raid  of  Jameson  into  the 
Transvaal,  for  which  the  leader  and  some  of  hie 
companions,  have  spent  months  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  jail  !  while  he,  the  Prime  Minister  at 
the  Cape,  kept  out  of  the  way  !  He  might 
have  denied  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  or  knowledge  of  it,  if  his  telegraphic 
messages  had  not  been  taken  when  Jameson  sur¬ 
rendered,  with  the  key  to  them,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  this  innocent  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  was  privy  to  the  whole  affair. 

At  last  he  has  come  to  London  to  face  his  ac¬ 
cusers,  putting  on  a  bold  air,  saying,  “I  am  not 
going  to  lie  about  it,  ’  ’  but,  when  pressed  hard 
with  questions,  he  has  had  to  make  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  that  would  make  a  more  modest  man 
blush  with  shame. 

No  doubt  he  is  what  the  English  call  a  “clever 
man’’;  sharp  at  a  bargain;  always  looking  out 
for  the  main  chance ;  but  as  to  a  fine  sense  of 
honor  in  his  relations  with  those  to  whom  he 
professed  to  the  last  to  be  a  friendly  neighbor ;  we 
see  not  a  trace.  He  came  to  England  apparently 
in  a  defiant  mood,  daring  hie  enemies  to  do  theii 
worst;  he  will  go  away  with  the  lowered  opinion 
even  of  his  former  admirers,  especially  by  the 
discovery  of  what,  if  it  was  not  a  direct  falsehood, 
was  certainly  intended  to  deceive.  At  the 
time  of  the  raid  he  attempted  to  ward  off  the 
censure  of  the  English  public  by  representing 
that  Dr.  Jameson  had  been  appealed  to,  to  come 
to  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  women  and 
children  of  Johannesburg,  who  were  in  danger 
of  death  or  worse  than  death,  from  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  Boers  !  This  letter  Cecil  Rhodes 
cabled  to  London,  and  it  was  published  in  The 
Times,  and  naturally  produced  among  English¬ 
men  at  home  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
their  countrywomen,  and  their  daughters  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  dangers  in  Africa.  Imagine  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  court-room  last  week, 
when,  being  pressed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Sir  Cecil  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  lettei 
was  written  two  months  before  the  time  of  the 
raid  !  So  that  all  the  representations  of  danger 
were  utterly  false  I  Such  revelations  as  this  wiP 
do  a  great  deal  to  dispel  all  the  glamour  that  has 
gathered  about  the  great  man  of  South  Africa. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  appear  greatly  in 
creased  in  stature  by  bis  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  holds  up  the  Dutch  au 
thorities  to  ridicule  because  of  the  demands 
they  have  made  for  damages  1  No  doubt  these 
are  exorbitant.  But  so  it  is  often,  and  may  be 
intentionally  so,  with  the  expectation  of  a  com  i 
promise.  But  we  cannot  forget  that  President 
Kruger  is  the  man  who  showed  such  magnanim¬ 
ity  in  pardoning  all  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death;  nor  that  it  was  this  very  man  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  pressed  with  invitations  to 
come  to  London  and  accept  English  hospitality, 
under  the  mild  infiuence  of  which  he  might  be 
ready  to  admit  Englishmen  to  share  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State  which  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  to  explore,  and  had  defended  by  arms 

gainst  English  invaders ! 

We  referred  a  week  or  two  since  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  wonderful  Archipelago,  composed  of 
hundreds  of  islands,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

lobe,  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  There  too,  there 
has  been  an  insurrection,  as  the  people  have  the 
same  hard  master  as  do  the  natives  of  Cuba. 
But  there  as  here,  we  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  that  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down, 
and  that  all  was  peace  and  tranquility.  But 
somehow,  these  insurrections  that  are  put  down 
will  not  stay  down,  but  rise  again,  so  that. 


while  the  people  of  Spain  are  cheered  by  the  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Rebellion  is  extinguished,  it  is  in 
fact  only  smothered,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
the  fiames  of  which  are  hidden  for  a  while,  but 
only  to  break  out  again,  and  bum  fiercer  than 
ever.  If  the  rebellion  is  over,  why  does  not 
Spain  withdraw  a  part  of  her  army,  instead  of 
sending  out,  as  she  does,  fresh  reenforcements  ? 
The  case  seems  to  be  there  as  it  is  in  Cuba, 
that,  while  the  Spanish  troops  hold  the  large 
towns  and  the  fortified  places,  the  people  sweep 
the  country.  _ 

And  the  insurgents  have  at  least  one  stronghold 
Cavite,  which  the  Spanish  troops  maybe  able  to 
take,  but  which  they  have  not  yet  taken.  No 
does  a  change  of  leaders  seem  to  count  for  much. 
They  had  for  a  time  a  General  Blanco,  who 
could  not  reduce  it.  But  it  was  said  for  him 
that  he  had  only  8,000  troops  to  look  after  the 
whole  revolted  provinces.  So  he  was  recalled, 
and  another  martial  hero,  General  Polavieja,  sent 
in  his  place,  with  an  addition  of  20,000  men, 
making  28,000  in  all.  But  he  seems  to  have  no 
better  luck.  A  despatch  from  Madrid  says 
that  the  news  from  the  Philippines,  instead  of 
getting  better  is  getting  worse ;  that  the  troops, 
instead  of  sweeping  over  the  country,  have  to  en 
dure  the  greatest  hardships ;  that  in  one  case  they 
were  out  six  days,  enduring  great  fatigue  and 
stress,  for  that  even  water  had  to  be  sent  to 
them ;  and  that  the  insurgents  are  in  such  force 
that  the  priests  have  to  quit  the  open  country, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  towns. 

But  the  failure  that  makes  the  Spaniards  at 
home  most  impatient  is  that  the  new  general 
does  not  at  once  bombard  and  capture  the 
stronghold  of  Cavite.  Perhaps  he  find  it  easier 
said  than  done.  But  the  haughty  Spaniard  in¬ 
tends  to  take  hie  time  for  it,  and  disdains  any 
criticism  of  hie  military  genius.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  foreign  correspondent,  he  said:  “I 
pay  no  attention  to  those  who  become  impatient 
and  incite  me  not  to  lose  one  moment,  alleging 
that  success  will  surely  crown  our  operations 
against  Cavite,  no  matter  how  difficult  their 
execution  may  be.  I  think  that  in  war  to  be 
hasty  is  j  ust  as  unwise  as  to  be  too  slow.  The 
Cavite  insurgents  have  become  arri^ant,  on  ac 
count  of  their  large  numbers  and  the  fortified 
positions  they  hold.  Consequently,  far  from 
surrendering,  they  will  tenaciously  resist  our 
first  attacks;  but,  of  course,  they  will  in  the  end 
be  vanquished  and  swept  away’’  ( I  !) 

Such  fine  words  may  possibly  quiet  the  mur- 
murings  in  Madrid,  but  they  gain  no  victories, 
and  capture  no  fortresses.  However,  we  can 
look  on  these  disappointments  with  perfect  com¬ 
posure.  As  Charles  Sumner  used  to  say,  “Noth¬ 
ing  is  settled  till  it  is  settled  right,’’  and  sooner 
or  later  we  believe  that  a  Power  that  is  higher 
than  man,  will  overturn  and  overturn  till  justice 
and  righteousness  are  established  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  _ 

As  we  have  only  to  wait  till  next  week  to  have 
the  Inaugural  Address  of  our  new  President,  we 
need  not  speculate  or  prophesy  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  new  administration.  But  it  is  a  fore¬ 
token  and  assurance  of  what  is  to  come  that  he 
has  already  chosen  for  his  advisers  men  who  are 
noted  for  their  prudence  and  caution.  The 
designation  of  Mr.  Gage  of  Chicago,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  is  worth  millions  to  us,  as 
it  is  a  pledge  that  we  shall  not  have  a  man  who 
will  be  given  to  trying  experiments,  which  will 
frighten  everybody  with  fear  of  what  is  to  come, 
a  state  of  mind  which  ends  in  panic  and  paraly¬ 
sis  of  all  the  industries  and  business  of  the 
country.  _ 

In  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  President  has  shown  equal  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution.  Instead  of  a  political  “war 
horse,’’  whose  ambition  is  to  make  “sensa¬ 
tions,  ’  ’  and  keep  the  people  in  uncertainty  and 
.terror,  he  has  given  us  the  veteran  Senator 


Sherman,  who  has  been  all  his  political  life  a 
wise,  cautious,  prudent  man,  and  who  in  his 
autobiography  entitled,  “Forty  years  in  the 
Senate,  Cabinet  and  House  of  Representatives,’’ 
thus  expressed  himself  as  to  the  foreign  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  our  Government : 

“The  events  of  the  future  are  beyond  the  vision  of 
mankind,  but  I  hope  that  our  people  will  be  content 
with  internal  growth,  and  avoid  the  complications 
of  foreign  acquisitions.  Our  family  of  States  is 
already  large  enough  to  create  embarrassment  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  republic  should  not  hold  depend¬ 
ent  provinces  or  possessions.  Every  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  will  create  embarrassments.  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  as  independent  republics  will  be  more  valuable 
to  the  United  States  than  if  carved  into  additional 
States.  The  Union  already  embraces  discordant 
elements  enough,  without  adding  others.  If  my 
life  is  prolonged  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  but 
nothing  to  extend  its  limits  or  to  add  new  dangers 
by  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.” 

THE  COST  OF  WAR. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  in  figures  which  speak  for 
themselves : 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  present  armies  of 
Christian  countries,  with  the  interest  of  their 
war  debts  added,  amounts  to  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  dollars  a  day  1 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  banker  of  London  as  well 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  England,  says : 

“One-third  of  the  national  income  of  Great 
Britain  is  spent  in  paying  for  past  income;  an¬ 
other  third  is  spent  in  getting  ready  for  future 
wars ;  and  only  one-third  remains  to  discharge 
present  obligations  and  set  forward  the  nation 
in  the  way  of  prepress.’’  But  our  own  country 
also  poured  out  money  as  it  poured  out  blood 
like  water  in  the  Civil  War,  the  load  of  which 
we  are  still  carrying.  In  September,  1895,  these 
United  States  had  an  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$940,000,000  mainly  through  war.  So  we  see  how 
much  we  spend  for  what  Lubbock  calls  “past 
income.  ’  ’  Our  correspondent  appends  this  moral : 
“In  view  of  the  many  things  which  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  in  common,  we 
might  ask,  as  Mr.  Watterson  asked  in  welcoming 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  ‘What  is  lefUfor  you  and  me  to  cavil 
about,  far  less  to  fight  about  ?’  ’’ 

A  DEFENCE  AGAINST  THE  PLAGUE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  daily  papers 
on  the  subject  of  the  “Anti-Plague  ^rum, ’’ 
discovered  by  a  French  scientist,  M.  Yersin. 
Early  in  the  month  came  word  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  decided  to  test  its  efficiency 
and  that  M.  Yersin  was  going  out  there.  Now 
all  the  repotrs  from  that  plague  stricken  region 
speak  of  the  value  of  the  new  serum  treatment 
as  a  means  of  limiting,,  if  not  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  ravages  of  the  buboric  plague.  It  acts  as 
in  the  similar  treatment  for  diphtheria  mor 
rapidly  when  used  the  first  day  of  the  disease, 
and  less  speedily  each  day  after  that  until  the 
fifth.  In  fact  the  only  failures  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  cases  where  treatment  was  begun  at 
that  late  period  and  more  serum  was  required 
in  the  more  advanced  cases.  The  manner  of 
recovery  is  very  striking  when  the  treatment  is 
begun  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  attack.  In 
twelve  such  cases  there  was  no  lingering  con¬ 
valescence,  the  patients  becoming  healthy  men 
and  women  in  a  very  short  time.  Lord  Lister 
says:  “These  details  are  so  extraordinarily  con¬ 
firmatory  that,  small  though  the  number  of 
cases  is,  they  carry  conviction  to  my  own  mind.’’ 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference  which 
met  at  Venice  last  week,  has  given  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plague,  to  studying  its  nature  and 
the  means  of  preventing  its  extension  by  land 
and  sea.  One  of  the  ereat  dangers  to  Europe  is 
from  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Shiite  Mohammedans 
to  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Fatmeh  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  sometimes  as  many  as  100,000  decomposed 
bodies  are  conveyed  for  burial  by  the  way  of  the 
KArmenian  frontier  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Two  things  are  vitally  essential  to  becoming 
a  Christian.  If  any  reader  of  this  article  is 
asking  the  momentous  question  “What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?”  the  Bible  answer  is — Repent, 
and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  You  can¬ 
not  go  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time ;  your  first  step  is  to  cut  loose  from  your 
sins.  Don’t  deceive  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
yours  are  small  sins ;  the  snow  flakes  now  falling 
before  my  window  are  tiny  affairs,  but  accumu¬ 
lated  they  are  enough  to  block  the  path  of  a 
locomotive.  The  only  effectual  hindrance  to 
your  becoming  a  Christian  and  securing  eternal 
life  is  your  own  sins.  Until  you  break  off  from 
them,  you  cannot  lay  hold  on  Jesus,  and  come 
into  vital  union  with  Him ;  no  man  can  serve 
two  Masters. 

Some  persons  may  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  become  a  Christian.  Yes ;  it  is 
an  infinitely  easy  thing  for  the  Omnipotent 
Spirit  to  renew  your  heart;  and  it  will  be  a 
very  simple  and  possible  thing  for  you  if  you 
are  willing  to  cut  loose  from  your  old  sinful  self, 
and  fasten  your  heart- hold  on  the  Saviour.  Do 
not  ask  for  any  easier  salvation  than  that ;  it 
will  not  be  worth  the  having  if  it  does  not  bring 
you  a  new  character  and  a  new  style  of  conduct. 
“Some  people,”  said  good  old  Rutherford  or 
Scotland,  “want  to  have  Christ  for  about 
nothing,  and  never  have  had  a  sick  night  over 
their  own  sins.  This  maketh  loose  work.  ”  It 
is  just  such  loose  work  that  produces  the  half- 
converted  Christians.  The  ulcers  of  sin  must 
come  out  first,  if  you  desire  to  have  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  happy  religious  life. 

Cutting  loose  from  the  dominion  of  sin  must 
be  attended  with  a  cleaving  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Open  your  New  Testament,  and  read  what  Bar- 
timeus  and  that  poor  woman  in  the  Coasts  of 
Canaan  did.  She  was  in  terrible  earnest.  Her 
health  was  gone ;  her  money  gone ;  and  all  hope 
of  human  cure  abandoned.  She  believed  that 
if  she  could  creep  in,  and  touch  the  hem  of 
Christ’s  robe,  she  would  be  healed.  So  she 
presses  through  the  crowd,  and  the  touch  of  her 
outstretched  finger  was  her  acted  prayer  of 
faith.  How  quickly  the  blessing  came  I  Her 
hemorrhage  ceased  in  an  instant,  and  she  went 
home  healed  and  happy. 

A  single  contact  of  the  soul  with  Christ  Jesus 
has  made  many  an  one  a  Christian.  The  first 
honest  approach  to  Him— the  first  sincere  prayer 
for  pardon — the  first  act  to  please  and  obey  Him ; 
these  were  like  the  touch  of  that  woman  who 
had  the  malady;  they  brought  the  blessing. 
Conversion  is  the  act  of  turning  to  Jesus  as 
the  only  Saviour.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  trust 
Him  and  obey  Him  the  healing  comes.  You 
must  understand  that  faith  is  vastly  more  than 
our  opinion,  or  a  feeling.  It  is  a  transaction ; 
it  is  the  contact  of  a  person  with  a  Divine  Per¬ 
son,  of  a  weak  and  guilty  and  yet  penitent  soul 
with  an  all-sufiicient  Redeemer.  You  need  to 
be  shut  up  to  this  one  tremendous  truth — either 
Jesus  Christ  must  save  me,  or  I  am  forever  lost  I 
A  church  service,  or  a  book,  or  the  best  of  ser¬ 
mons,  or  an  “inquiry-room,”  or  prayer,  or  any 
other  good  thing,  will  be  a  delusion  if  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  a  personal 
grasp  on  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  is  indispensable 
just  as  the  bucket  is  indispensable  if  you  wish 
to  draw  up  water  from  a  deep  well ;  but  it  is  the 
water  that  you  are  after.  True  faith  puts  your 
soul  into  living  contact  with  the  loving  Son  of 
God.  A  touch  is  enough  to  begin  with;  but  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  strong  constant  cleaving. 
There  is  a  moment  when  the  graft  is  first  in¬ 
serted  in  the  cleft  bough, and  begins  to  touch  it, 
but  it  must  abide  there  until  there  is  a  vital 
union  with  the  tree.  “Abide  in  Me,”  says  the 
blessed  Jesus,  “for  except  ye  abide  in  Me,  ye 
can  bring  forth  no  fruit.  ”  At  this  very  moment 
that  pierced  hand  is  stretched  out  to  you ;  will 
you  grasp  it? 


RULING  ELDER  EDMOND  R.  COLHOUN. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  just  lost  by  death  one  of  its  charter 
members,  and  a  ruling  elder  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  fall  of  1885.  Rear  Admiral  Calhoun 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  May  6th,  1821,  and 
educated  for  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia,  before 
the  founding  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo¬ 
lis.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war;  and  afterward,  resigning  his  commissioa, 
went  into  business  at  Joseph,  Missouri.  In 
1861  he  offered  his  services  to  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  was  made  Acting  Lieutenant,  from 
which  rank  he  rose  to  be  Commander  in  1862, 
Captain  in  1869,  Commodore  in  1876,  and  Rear 
Admiral  upon  his  retirement  by  limitation  of 
age  in  1882.  He  commanded  successively  the 
Hunchback,  the  Ladona,  Weehauken  and  the 
Sangus,  the  two  last  being  monitors.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island,  Newburg,  the 
engagements  below  Franklin  on  the  Blackwater 
River,  Forts  Sumpter,  Wagner  and  Beauregard, 
up  and  down  the  James  River,  and  at  Fort 
Fisher.  For  two  years  he  was  commandant  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  California.  In  all 
his  active  career  he  did  notable  service,  being 
always  brave,  resourceful  and  self-possessed.  He 
always  treasured  a  personal  letter  from  Secretary 
Welles  thanking  him  for  a  most  skillful  rescue 
of  a  monitor  from  a  position  of  extreme  peril. 

The  character  of  Admiral  Calhoun  was  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  sweetness.  He  was  as 
modest,  simple,  transparent  as  a  child.  His 
faith  was  strong  and  steadfast ;  his  devotion  to 
nis  church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  was  un¬ 
wavering.  As  an  elder  he  was  a  model  of  ready 
and  painstaking  fidelity.  In  a  Session  including 
such  men  as  Justice  William  Strong  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Samuel  P.  Carter,  both  gone  before ;  and 
William  Ballantyne,  who  still  remains  with  us, 
not  to  name  others  of  equal  worth ;  Elder  Cal¬ 
houn  always  commanded  universal  respect,  confi¬ 
dence  and  love.  He  was  the  friend  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  old  and  young ;  and  all 
loved  him  with  tender  devotion.  To  his  pastor 
he  was  a  friend  of  such  steadfast  loyalty  as  it  is 
seldom  given  any  minister  to  enjoy.  He  was  a 
tender  and  devoted  husband  and  father ;  a  kind 
neighbor;  generous  almost  beyond  his  power; 
a  man  of  prayer  and  of  good  works. 

He  “walked  with  God,  and  he  is  not,  for  God 
took  him.  ’  ’  He  was  translated  almost  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  last  Wednesday  night.  The  third  hour 
before  hie  last  on  earth  I  spent  with  him  in 
bright,  happy,  never-to-be-forgotten  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  next  evening,  at  our  mid-week  ser¬ 
vice,  we  spoke  and  prayed  and  sang  with  his 
sweet  and  benignant  memory  flooding  the  room 
like  sunlight.  Beautiful  tributes  were  paid  to 
nim  by  Chaplain  Rawson  and  Paymaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Stewart,  both  of  whom  had  served  under 
him.  On  Saturday  last,  with  the  simplicity 
that  he  had  requested,  we  laid  his  ashes  to  rest 
at  Arlington,  among  the  heroes  of  the  land. 

Tbcnis  N.  Hamlin. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  22, 1807. 

The  heavy  rains  and  suddenly  melting  snow 
caused  serious  floods  in  the  Midlands  and  South 
of  England  during  the  first  week  of  February 
The  inundation  in  some  districts  is  pronounced 
the  worst  for  fifty  years — eight  feet  of  flood 
water  being  noted.  So  serious  was  the  over¬ 
flow  along  the  Thames  Valley  that  prayers  were 
offered  up  in  the  churches  on  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  7th,  for  the  abatement  of  the  waters.  There 
were  serious  landslips  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lea,  and  cliff  slips  at  Bournemouth  and  Hast¬ 
ings.  In  some  extensive  districts  the  second 
story  of  farm  houses  had  to  be  used  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  pigs,  sheep  and  even  cattle.  The 
former  were  drowned  in  their  ordinary  pens. 
The  country  for  miles  in  Huntingdonshire  was  a 
huge  lake,  and  the  Fen  district  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  sea  of  great  extent 


THE  LONDON  PRESBYTERY  RELEASES 
DR.  PENTECOST. 

Dr.  Pentecost’s  second  'resignation  of  his 
Marylebone  charge  was  dipsosed  of  at  a  meeting 
of  the  London  Presbytery  North  on  Tuesday, 
February  9th. 

The  clerk  stated  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
session  of  Yonkers  First  Church,  New'  York, 
and  to  the  Westchester  Presbytery,  a  statement 
of  the  London  Presbytery’s  decision  last  month 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pentecost,  and  that 
he  had  received  the  following  telegram  in  reply, 
“Yonkers  can’t  release  Pentecost.  Your  Pres¬ 
bytery  must  yield.  ”  A  letter  was  also  read  from 
Dr.  Pentecost  informing  Presbytery  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  press  his  resignation,  and  respectfully  asking 
the  Presbytery  to  accept  the  same. 

Mr.  John  Paton  appeared  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Marylebone  congregation,  and  testified 
that  they  had  used  every  argument,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  every  possible  effort  to  induce  Dr. 
Pentecost  to  reconsider  his  decision ;  but  they 
had  failed.  He  also  bore  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  done  by  Dr.  Pentecost,  and  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  at  Marylebone. 
Dr.  Pentecost  then  made  a  brief  statement,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  Yonk¬ 
ers,  and  felt  that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  go. 
If  Yonkers  had  given  him  permission  to  with¬ 
draw  his  promise,  it  would  have  been  a  singular 
pleasure  to  him  to  have  remained  in  Marylebone, 
and  to  have  taken  up  his  work  there  with  re¬ 
doubled  energy.  He  thanked  the  Presbytery  for 
all  its  expressions  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  stated  that  he  was  likely  to  remain  a  Pres- 
,byterian  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  D.  Mathews, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Matheson,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pentecost  was  then  formally  ac¬ 
cepted.  A  resolution  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monro 
jGibson,  expressive  of  the  Presbytery’s  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  worth  and  work, 
and  commending  him  to  the  brethren  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  also  unanimously  passed.  Dr.  Gibson 
defended  the  Presbytery  from  the  charge  of 
having,  at  its  last  meeting,  done  a  dishonorable 
;thing  in  pressing  Dr.  Pentecost  to  remain  in 
the  face  of  his  promise.  This  promise  had  been 
given  subject  to  the  Presbytery’s  episcopal 
rights.  These  rights  existed,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  justified  in  the  circumstances  in  exer¬ 
cising  them. 

After  the  Presbytery  had  been  led  in  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thoburn  McGaw,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  pastoral  tie  between  Dr.  Pentecost  and 
his  congregation  should  be  dissolved  on  March 
15th;  that  the  pulpit  of  Marylebone  Church 
should  be  declared  vacant  on  March  21st ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Thornton  sliould  be 
appointed  moderator  of  session  ad  interim. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  preach  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  at  Roanoke  College  on  Sunday,  June 
13th.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  a  younger  man  away 
back  in  the  ’50’s,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
was  not  then  so  popular  in  old  Virginia  as  he 
seems  to  be  now  in  his  green  old  age. 

“How  do  you  help  a  man  who  is  out  of  work?’ 
will  be  the  question  before  the  Federation  on 
February  25th.  at  3. 30  P.  M. ,  at  339  Elast  Fourth 
street.  The  Worthy  Man,  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  Social  Reform  Club,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kelgaard,  Cooper  Union  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau ;  The  “Willing  to  do  Anything”  Man,  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Couper,  State  Charities  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Colonel  Holland,  Social  Secretary  of 
the  Salvation  Army ;  The  Shiftless  Man,  by  Rev. 
W.  T.  Elsing,  DeWitt  Memorial  Church,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Milbury,  Industrial  Christian 
Alliance;  and  the  Homeless  Man,  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Bird,  Bowery  Mission,  and  the  Hon.  John  P. 
Faure,  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities. 
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THE  HBEATEB  NEW  YOBK. 

And  DOW  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  our  city  are  to  be  doubled  or  quad¬ 
rupled.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  but  to  include  Brooklyn,  with  ad¬ 
joining  country  both  above  the  Harlem  river 
and  on  Long  Island.  These  additions  will  not 
only  make  an  immense  increase  in  the  territory 
of  New  York,  but  make  it  in  population  the 
second  city  in  the  world — having  only  London  as 
its  superior.  Indeed  there  will  be  within  its 
new  boundaries  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  thirteen  colonies  at 
the  time  that  we  gained  our  independence ! 

But  while  this  will  be  a  great  accession  to  the 
magnificence  of  New  York,  it  may  not  be  so 
much  relished  by  the  “outlying  districts’’  that 
are  swallowed  up  in  this  mighty  combination. 
The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  specially  indignant 
at  being  thus  appropriated  by  its  larger  neigh¬ 
bors.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  eloquent  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  business,  as  if  New  York  had 
marched  across  the  bridge,  like  “an  army  with 
banners,’’  and  captured  our  innocent  country 
neighbors  on  the  other  side. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  are  not  two  cities  even  now,  but 
one  in  population  and  in  their  occupations. 
Every  morning  sees,  not  one  but  a  hundred 
regiments  crossing  the  bridge,  as  if  to  take 
the  city  on  this  side  by  storm.  These  enormous 
crowds  may  sleep  in  Brooklyn,  but  in  their  busi. 
ness  interests  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  New 
York,  as  if  they  all  lived  in  the  streets  up  town. 
The  mere  fact  that  here  are  tw''  great  popula 
tions  divided  by  the  East  River,  does  not  make  it 
a  necessity,  or  even  a  propriety,  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  two  cities.  London  is  cut  in 
two  by  the  Thames,  and  Pans  by  the  Seine. 
If  we  could  only  be  sure  that  the  Greaht 
New  York  would  be  governed  as  wisely  and  wel 
as  London  is  by  its  Ckmnty  Council,  we  would 
lift  up  both  hands  for  the  annexation. 

But  here  is  the  uncertainty  and  the  danger. 
Everything  depends  on  two  conditions:  on  the 
Constitution  that  is  framed  for  the  government 
of  a  population  so  vast,  and  on  the  honest) 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  is  administered. 

As  to  the  former  we  confess  that  we  were  a 
first  very  suspicious.  A  project  so  vast  is  but 
too  often  what  is  called  a  “put  up  job,’’  de¬ 
signed  to  make  places  for  scheming  politicians. 
This  we  took  it  for  granted  must  be  like  so 
many  other  grand  schemes  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  Albany.  But  the  suspicion  was  some¬ 
what  allayed  when  we  read  the  names  of  the 
large  Commission  that  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  Constitution,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  and  most  public- 
spirited  men  amcmg  us,  who  have  had  the  ver) 
beet  opportunities  of  studying  the  question.  Thi 
consolidation  has  been  for  years  the  pet  schem 
of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green,  a  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  municipal  affairs,  of  high  standing,  wh) 
seeks  only  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  dignitf 
and  honor  of  the  city,  in  which  he  has  lived  a'l 
his  life.  Another  member  is  Mr.  John  F.  Di  - 
Ion,  formerly  a  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Unite] 
States,  who  has  for  many  years  past  stood  in  ths 
front  rank  of  the  profession  in  our  city ;  and  an 
other  still  is  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  who  not 
only  stands  high  in  his  profession,  (he  was  once 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals)  but  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  life,  having  been  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Administration  of  General 
Harrison.  And  higher  even  than  these  as  au¬ 
thorities  do  we  place  Mr.  Seth  Low,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  who  was  once 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  we  think  Dr.  Cuyler 
and  Dr.  Storrs  would  both  say,  was  the  beet 
Mayor  Brooklyn  ever  had.  All  of  these  are  very 
positive  in  their  oonvictiem  that  the  change 


from  the  old  divisions  of  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  other  districts,  that  are  now  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  great  city,  is  of  vast  importance. 
Against  such  authorities  we  should  hesitate  a 
good  while  before  we  should  set  up  our  opinion. 

But  we  know  very  well  what  may  be  said  and 
is  said:  It  is,  “The  idea  may  be  good,  if  it  be 
wisely  carried  out  But  what  assurance  have  we 
of  the  character  of  the  new  men  that  will  come 
into  office,  to  govern  and  control  this  great 
Babylon?  If  New  York  is  to  be  a  second  London 
in  territory  and  in  population,  it  will  have  a 
treasury  like  that  of  a  kingdom.  There  will  be 
perhaps  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended 
every  year  !  And  expended  by  whom  ?  What 
assurance  have  we  that  it  will  be  by  men  of 
honor  and  of  ability?  How  do  we  know  that  a 
crowd  of  Tammany  Boys  will  not  be  let  loose  to 
handle  the  spoils  ?  How  they  would  make  the 
money  fiy  !’’ 

To  this  we  can  only  reply  that  for  such  a 
catastrophe,  if  it  should  come,  we  should  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Our  city  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  a  government  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people.  If  men  of  the  better  class  are  so 
wrapned  un  in  their  own  affairs,  that  they  leave 
the  control  to  the  lowest  class  of  demagogues, 
what  can  they  expect  ?  If  the  honest  people  of 
this  city  want  good  government,  they  can  have 
it  by  turning  out  en  masse  to  vote  for  it,  as  they 
have  proved  more  than  once.  But  if  they  care 
more  for  making  money  than  for  saving  Nen 
York,  then  indeed  it  will  go  to  the  dogs.  And 
these  n^ligent  “citizens’’  will  get  just  what 
they  deserve. 


JUDGE  AUGUSTUS  SHEBBILL  SEYMOUB. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Seymour  of  New  Bern, 
N.  C.,  the  country  has  suffered  a  real  loss. 
Genuinely  modest,  shrinking  from  the  slightest 
act  that  would  appear  like  courting  notoriety,  it 
is  yet  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  State 
which  was  that  of  his  adoption  there  was  hardly 
a  better  beloved  man,  nor  in  the  Judicial  Cir 
cuit  in  which  he  sat  upon  the  United  Stateo 
bench,  a  judge  whose  decisions  carried  greater 
weight.  His  was  eminently  the  judicial  mind, 
but  with  it  was  joined  a  gift  as  beautiful  as 
rare,  in  connection  with  the  judicial  mind,  an 
exquisitely  tender  heart;  so  that  the  compelling 
force  of  his  decisions  lay  quite  as  much  in  the 
inspiration  of  sympathy  as  in  the  clearness  of 
judgment  which  they  manifested.  His  large 
sympathies  were  always  controlled  by  reverence 
for  law,  which  was  in  him  a  very  marked  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  the  combination  gave  a  peculiai 
dignity  and  charm  both  to  bis  professional  and 
his  social  life. 

Judge  Seymour  was  born  on  November  30th, 
1836,  in  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Augustus  Sherrill  of  Ithaca.  His  early  home, 
however,  was  Piermont  on  the  Hudson,  and  it 
was  there  amid  beautiful  scenery  and  in  a  home 
of  wide  hospitality  and  thorough  culture  that 
was  nourished  that  love  of  beauty,  of  literature 
and  of  his  fellowmen  which  made  him  so  well 
beloved  all  through  his  life.  His  father,  Heze- 
kiah  C.  Seymour,  was  a  civil  engineer  of  wide 
reputation,  very  extensively  engaged  in  publi" 
works,  and  at  one  time  State  Engineer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  he  died  early,  when  his 
son,  who  was  his  oldest  child,  was  a  boy  of  six¬ 
teen,  just  entering  Hamilton  (College.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  took  high  honors  in  Hamilton,  and  was 
recognized  as  a  youth  of  fine  promise.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Dwight  School,  then  just 
founded  as  an  adjunct  of  Hamilton  College,  but 
shortly  afterward  transferred  to  Columbia,  and 
for  a  few  years  he  practiced  law  in  New  York. 
Removing  to  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  very  speedily  lived  down  the  natural 
prejudice  then  felt  in  the  South  against  North¬ 
ern  immigrants:  the  purity  and  high  unselfish- 
ness  of  his  motives,  bis  eminent  fairness  and 
consideration,  and  his  clear  perception  of  the 


actual  needs  of  a  State  in  the  condition  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  close  of  the  war  winning  him  the 
confidence  of  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  under  which  Reconstruction 
became  a  fact,  being  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  new  Constitution ;  and  it  has 
always  been  said  that  that  constitution  owes 
many  of  its  strongest  features  to  Mr.  Seymour’s 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  his  native  State.  In  1872,  when 
hardly  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina,  (a  term 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
State)  and  served  for  eight  years  in  this  capac¬ 
ity,  holding  court  all  over  the  State.  At  the 
close  of  this  period  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  North  Carolina— a  life  office. 
Since  the  creation,  two  years  ago,  of  a  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Judge  Seymour  has  been 
repeatedly  called  to  sit  upon  this  bench,  not 
only  in  his  own  State,  but  in  Maryland,  the 
Virginias  and  the  Carolinas.  Hie  health  has 
been  failing  since  last  spring  but  he  held  sev¬ 
eral  extra  courts  during  the  year,  bis  last  pro¬ 
fessional  work  being  to  hold  District  Court  in 
Raleigh  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  year.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  raising  this  court  he  came  to  New 
York  for  medical  advice,  then  imperatively 
needed.  For  five  weeks  he  was  in  the  home  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Houghton,  under  the  care 
of  his  nephew.  Dr.  H.  Seymour  Houghton  with 
Drs.  Janeway  and  A.  A.  Smith  as  consulting 
physicians;  everything  being  done  that  medical 
science  could  do  to  postpone  the  close  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  sufferings  of  a  mortal  malady.  He  died 
on  Friday  morning,  February  19th,  having  been 
to  the  very  last  in  full  possession  not  only  of  all 
his  mental  faculties,  but  of  those  personal  quali¬ 
ties  which  gave  him  so  rare  a  charm. 

Judge  Seymour’s  only  literary  work  was  the 
^ification  of  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  a 
work  in  which  bis  effort  was  to  bring  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  conformity  with  the  Code 
of  New  York  State.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
very  wide  and  thorough  culture,  fond  of  the 
classics,  especially  of  Latin  writers,  and  very 
widely  read  on  all  subjects.  His  presence  was 
commanding,  his  voice  unusually  musical  and 
his  oratorical  powers  fine,  so  that  he  was  much 
sought  for  as  a  speaker  on  public  occasions. 
His  State  deeply  mourns  hie  lose.  J  udge  Sey¬ 
mour  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter  married  in 
England,  and  a  son  who  has  just  completed  his 
studies  for  his  father’s  profession. 


The  scheme  of  Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith’s  lectures  on  the  Ely  foundation  at  Union 
Seminary  in  the  evenings  of  Mondays  and  Tues¬ 
days  of  March,  promisee  much  that  is  fresh  and 
instructive.  “The  Bible  and  Islam,’’  is  to  be 
treated  under  eight  chapters  such  as  “The  Apos¬ 
tle  of  Allah, ’’  “The  Koran  Narratives,’’  “The 
Doctrine  of  God, ’’ and  Dr.  Smith’s  teaching 
will  be  definite  and  authoritative,  both  from  the 
character  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  fact  that 
his  Arabic  studies  have  been  freshened  by  some 
months  spent  in  Egpyt  with  one  of  the  ablest 
scholars,  and  finest  modern  types  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  faith,  as  a  daily  companion.  This  is  a  rare 
equipment  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  scholarship  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  religion  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  people  of  the  East  One  of  the  best  helps  to 
a  strong  and  sure  faith  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 
When  Freeman  Clarke’s  “Ten  great  Religions’’ 
was  first  published,  it  was  hardly  treated ;  but 
hie  concluding  chapter  on  “Christianity  the 
Only  World  Religion,’’  is  worth  many  homilies. 
The  study  of  Islam  under  Dr.  Smith’s  guidance 
will  be  an  intellectual  feast  and  a  spiritual  in¬ 
spiration. 
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PRINCETON’S  COMMEMORATION  OF 
MELANCUTHON. 

The  Seminary  and  representatives  of  the 
University  observed  the  four  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Melanchthon’s  birth  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th  inst.  Luther’s  had  been  remembered  in  like 
manner  twelve  years  ago.  They  were  binary 
stars  and  their  memorial  is  one.  It  was  right 
to  complete  the  ceremony  by  a  tribute  to  the 
man  without  whom  the  work  of  Luther  could 
not  be  made  perfect.  Each  enhanced  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  enlarged  the  might  of  the  other. 
They  were  not  opposites,  nor  were  they  rivals. 
They  were  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
two  made  one  new  man  great  enough  to  grasp 
the  spirit  of  the  new  age  and  give  it  form  and 
spiritual  character.  They  did  not  create  the  new 
era.  That  no  man,  or  men  of  any  time,  can  do. 
But  they  did  what  only  great  men  are  able  or 
ready  to  do ;  they  used  the  opportunity.  If  the 
revival  of  learning  had  not  brought  the  one  Book 
to  the  front,  there  would  have  been  no  Reforma¬ 
tion.  To  Luther  and  Melanchthon  it  was  a 
transforming  force ;  an  unquenchable  fire.  From 
that  day  it  has  led  the  progress  of  men  in  all 
true  civilization. 

The  ceremonial  calling  all  this  to  mind  is 
peculiarly  fitting  and  helpful  now.  The  oration 
of  Dr.  DeWitt  was  inspiring  and  instructive; 
intensely  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  occasion 
to-day  and  the  vastness  of  the  issues  at  stake  at 
the  time  when  Melanchthon  came  to  Luther’s 
side.  His  portrayal  of  the  scenes,  historic  and 
yet  remote,  was  so  vivid  as  to  make  the  pulses 
quicken  at  the  touch.  The  battle  royal  was  put 
on  the  middle  of  the  stage  with  a  background 
that  gave  it  wonderful  definiteness  of  outline, 
color  and  action.  The  entire  address  was  like 
one  of  the  best  chapters  of  Macaulay,  with  the 
added  charm  of  the  living  voice.  Dr.  Green 
who  presided  over  the  service,  said  justly  that 
it  was  a  credit  to  the  occasion,  to  the  Seminary 
and  to  the  speaker. 

Dr.  DeWitt  did  not  appear  as  the  eulogist  nor 
yet  as  the  critic  of  Melanchthon.  He  spoke  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian  scholar  and 
historian.  His  survey  of  the  condition  in  church 
and  civil  affairs  was  comprehensive,  convergent 
to  the  crisis,  with  fiashes  of  light  and  touches 
of  color  at  points  of  emphasis,  that  made  the 
picture  peculiarly  effective.  His  characteriz¬ 
ation  of  the  Renaissance  was  masterful  as  well 
as  clear  and  sympathetic.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  fiaw  in  the  almost  dramatic  intro¬ 
duction  of  Melanchthon’s  name  and  personality. 
Everything  was  in  perfect  order  for  his  recep 
tion,  and  when  the  young  scholar  walks  quietly 
into  view,  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  Luther 
and  enacts  his  part  in  the  mighty  story,  all  was 
natural,  earnest,  truthful  and  spontaneous.  The 
only  eulogy  was  in  the  action  itself.  The  hearer 
saw  what  to  praise  without  being  urged  or  ad¬ 
monished. 

It  was  also  no  purpose  of  Dr.  DeWitt  to  stand 
as  censor  or  apolc^ist.  Melanchthon ’s  critics 
have  usually  a  rival  hero  in  their  eye.  What  he 
styled  in  weariness  of  soul  the  rabies  theolo- 
gorum  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  un¬ 
friendly  way  of  treating  Melanchthon’s  teach¬ 
ing.  He  was  a  progressive  learner.  The  differ¬ 
ent  editions  of  his  ’’Loci  Communes”  are  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  banks  of  a  river  stream,  whose 
sources  are  the  heaven  touching  heights  of  truth 
eternal.  Once  more  the  world  is  studying  the 
Book  of  books.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  eternal  substance  for  they 
shall  be  eternally  content  ! 

Those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
International  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons, 
will  have  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  in 
Philadelphia,  March  17th,  at  2.30  P.M.,  at 
which  time  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
scheme  of  lessons,  will  meet  in  conference  on  the 
subject.  It  is  obvious  that  all  matters,  oral  or 
written,  should  be  presented  in  as  brief  and 
clear  a  form  as  possible. 


WORK  AMONG  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN 
CHINA. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  China,  and  still  a  member  of  Peking 
Presbytery,  has  been  laboring  in  that  country  of 
late  on  an  independent  basis. 

China  is  eminently  a  country  of  classes,  of 
fixed  social  grades,  and  although  the  time  may 
come,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  now  seems  possi¬ 
ble— when  its  hoary  “manners  and  customs” 
will  give  way  to  change,  that  day  is  not  yet. 
But  it  must  be  that  even  in  China  “the  morn¬ 
ing  cometh.  ”  So  at  least  Mr.  Reid  hopes,  and 
he  would  expedite  its  coming  by  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  ruling  class  to  welcome,  instead 
of  opposing  it.  With  this  purpose  he  returned 
to  China  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war  with  Japan.  Without  offence  to  any  party, 
he  was  able  in  an  unobtrusive  way  to  show  him¬ 
self  a  real  friend  of  China  during  that  most 
trying  period.  As  the  war  left  China  prostrate, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  her  people  were  in  a 
more  teachable  temper  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Reid’s  mission  to  the  higher  classes  would 
thus  seem  to  have  been  very  opportune.  He  did 
not  enter  into  this  work  until  after  long  delib¬ 
eration.  When  he  was  in  this  country  he  took 
counsel,  not  only  with  his  personal  friends,  but 
with  those  who  might  be  considered  the  beet  ad¬ 
visers,  and  adopted  hie  course  with  the  approval 
of  his  brethren.  His  success,  in  any  good  meas¬ 
ure,  will  carry  with  it,  he  believes,  the  larger 
success  of  missions  generally.  He  has  thus  not 
severed  himself  from  the  missionary  enterprise, 
save  in  the  matter  of  his  support,  but  rather 
essays  to  widen  its  scope.  His  experiment  is  at 
least  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 

For  this  special  work  he  has  some  special  qual¬ 
ifications.  He  conciliates  favor  by  his  intelli¬ 
gent  conformity  on  all  occasions  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  official  and  social  intercourse.  He  ap¬ 
preciates  the  difficulties  which  confront  all  who 
bear  official  responsibility  in  China. 

We  have  before  us  his  “Fifth  Report  of  the 
Mission  among  the  Higher  Classes  in  China,” 
which  covers  six  months  of  the  past  year,  up  to 
October  15th.  In  looking  it  over,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Reid  is  in  China  and  not 
America — for  here  at  home  his  work  among  offi¬ 
cials  would  count  for  little  !  In  a  summary  of 
his  work,  during  these  six  months,  he  reports  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  250  mandarins,  and 
an  exchange  of  communications  with  over  450; 
that  he  has  written  fifty-six  Chinese  letters,  re¬ 
ceived  127  official  calls,  made  159  calls,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  separate  documents  or  books  to  the 
number  of  4,060.  Two  records  are  kept,  one 
giving  the  name,  rank  and  address  of  each  offi¬ 
cial  caller,  and  the  other  particulars  of  those 
reached  by  letter  or  books.  An  active  literary 
work  has  been  carried  on,  including  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  paper  on  the  control  of  rivers ;  an¬ 
other  on  methods  of  famine  relief.  These  have 
been  revised  and  presented  to  the  Government. 
Also  a  document  on  the  development  of  Man¬ 
churia.  By  the  aid  of  a  native  medical  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Reid  has  also  been  able  to  carry  on  a 
medical  work  at  Peking,  the  number  of  cases 
during  six  months  having  been  1,345,  and  he 
has  recently  added  a  few  points  to  the  plan  of 
his  contemplated  Peking  mission. 

The  great  and  pressing  problem  for  China  is. 
Whence  shall  come  her  deliverance  ?  How  shall 
she  arise  ?  General  Grant,  while  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  said  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  that  China  needed 
the  help  of  the  Western  nations,  but  of  course 
with  due  deference  to  her  national  genius  and 
customs.  Her  own  statesmen  should  lead  the 
way,  preserving  all  the  good  points  and  venera¬ 
ble  traditions  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  nations.  Whether  this  generous  program 
is  to  obtain  in  the  future  depends  probably  more 
upon  Russia  than  upon  any  other  power.  If  she 
has  acquired  Manchuria,  with  great  sea  ports  on 
the  Pacific,  she  may  become  the  greatest  power 
in  Eastern  Asia  as  s^  now  is  in  Eastern  Europe. 


THE  BRATEST  MAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  war  we  used  to  see 
many  a  gallant  soldier.  They  were  most  nu¬ 
merous  after  a  battle,  when  the  wounded  that 
could  bear  the  fatigue,  were  sent  home  on  sick 
leave ;  and  as  they  slowly  recovered,  they  made 
their  appearance  in  our  streets.  Going  down 
Broadway  we  would  see  now  and  then  an  officer, 
whose  crutch  or  empty  sleeve  would  tell  what  he 
had  left  on  the  field.  We  turned  to  look  at  him, 
not  so  much  with  pity,  as  with  admiration  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  offered  their  lives  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  their  country. 

But  since  the  war  was  over,  the  number  of 
those  who  wear  swords  or  epaulets  is  much 
fewer.  Indeed  the  only  men  that  we  see  in 
uniform  are  the  policemen  with  their  buttoned 
coats  and  lusty  clubs  at  their  side. 

How  is  it  then  ?  Are  there  no  more  brave 
men  among  us?  “Have  there  been  no  heroes 
since  Agamemnon  ?  ”  Yes  indeed  !  It  is  not 
only  in  war  that  courage  is  shown,  nor  does  the 
hero  appear  only  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  hum¬ 
ble  life,  far  withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the 
great  world,  there  is  often  a  courage  in  simple 
patience  and  endurance  that  puts  us  to  shame. 
Even  if  there  be  no  danger  as  in  battle,  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  suffering  silently  and  pa¬ 
tiently  borne,  that  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  Even  if  there  be  no  suf¬ 
fering,  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  hero  who,  encir¬ 
cled  by  poverty  and  want,  takes  up  the  burden 
of  life  without  a  murmur  and  bears  it  to  the  end. 

Another  form  of  courage  that  requires  a  per¬ 
sistency  that  cannot  be  shaken,  is  shown 
in  facing  public  opinion,  or  possibly  public 
odium,  in  fighting  against  social  and  political 
evils,  thus  provoking  the  hatred  of  evil  doers, 
and  receiving  but  a  scant  support  from  the  good, 
who  do  not  like  to  put  themselves  where  they 
may  be  the  objects  of  malicious  misrepresentation. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  Parkhurst  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit  to  attack  certain  forms  of  vice,  which 
flourished,  if  not  under  the  connivance,  yet  un¬ 
der  the  silent  overlooking  of  public  authorities. 
For  a  time  he  stood  almost  alone.  Many  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  horrible  facts 
were  yet  too  timid  to  range  themselves  publicly 
b>  his  side.  But  he  fought  the  battle  till  he 
compelled  the  support  of  all  the  better  elements 
of  our  population,  and  the  result  was  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  political  revolution. 

Another  man  who  has  fought  a  good  fight  for 
the  morals  of  this  city  for  a  longer  period  than 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  Anthony  Comstock,  who  began 
his  crusade  against  vice  and  crime  twenty-five 
years  since,  and  has  kept  it  up  till  this  hour. 
No  man  on  the  police,  no  detective,  or  soldier 
in  battle,  has  more  often  exposed  himself  to 
every  form  of  danger,  and  so  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  he  is  to-day  the  bravest  man  in  New 
York.  The  story  of  his  life  is  as  thrilling  as 
that  of  any  head  of  police  in  our  city,  or  in 
London  or  Paris.  A  hundred  times  he  has 
been  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  by  a  mob  or  by 
private  assassination,  but  out  of  all  dangers  the 
Lord  has  delivered  him.  And  next  week  his 
friends  propose  to  celebrate  by  a  public  gather¬ 
ing  at  Carnegie  Hall  the  completion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  his  extraordinary  career.  May 
the  same  All-seeing  Power  protect  him  and  pre¬ 
serve  him  to  this  city  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  come  ! 


St.  John’s  Wood  congregation,  London  (Rev. 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  pastor),  more  than  main¬ 
tains  its  reputation  as  being  the  most  generous 
in  the  denomination.  Last  year  £9,579  was 
raised,  an  increase  of  over  £3,(X)0  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  total.  This  included  over  £800  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  in  addition  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  support  a  mission  station  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest.  The  continued  large  work  of 
Dr.  Gibson  is  very  gratifying  to  his  old  friends 
and  former  parishioners  hero  n  the  States. 
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THE  BE61NNIN0S  OF  WELSH  PRESBT- 
TEBIANI8M  IN  AMERICA. 

Welsh  Presbyterianism  had  its  beginning  in 
this  oountry,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
place  called  Pen  y  C»rau,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Utica.  A  book  of  great  interest,  bearing  the 
title  of  *‘The  history  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
(now  called  Presbyterianism)  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
but  really  giving  also  the  history  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Welsh  Presbyterianism  in  Oneida 
County,  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  in 
Welsh,  and  the  author  is,  possibly  the  beet 
known  Welshman  in  this  country,  Mr.  X.  Solo¬ 
mon  Griffiths,  a  highly  esteemed  elder  in  the 
Moriah  Welsh  CThurch,  Utica. 

Mr.  Griffiths  gives  evidence  that  the  work 
which  he  has  so  ably  done,  was  a  labor  of  love. 
Some  one  has  said  that  one  must,  in  order  to 
write  a  good  book,  be  saturated  with  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Few  could  undertake  the  work  of  writing 
this  narrative  better  equipped  than  Mr.  Griffiths. 
The  first  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  organized 
in  America  was  the  Pen  y  Caerau  Church,  date 
August  1st,  1824.  There  is  still  preaching  in 
the  Welsh  language  there ;  this  mother  church 
is  now  feeble,  but  from  it  have  gone  forth  many 
churches  which  are  still  flourishing.  In  the 
cemetery  near  by  rest  many  ministers  and  elders, 
whose  names  are  fragrant  in  the  annals  of  Welsh 
Presbyterianism  in  Oneida  County.  The  early 
Welsh  settlers  in  this  State  left  Wales  poor  in 
pocket,  and  they  left  the  Mohawk  Valley  to 
richer  men,  and  settled  on  the  surrounding  hills 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  land.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said  that,  like  the  Patriarchs,  the 
first  thing  they  did  in  their  new  home,  was  to 
erect  an  altar  to  their  God.  They  were  anxious 
to  have  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  the  Welsh 
lanugage.  A  Welshman  clings  with  more  tenac¬ 
ity  to  his  language,  than  he  does  to  his  native 
land,  dear  as  Wales  is  to  his  heart  “Father- 
land,  but  mother  tongue." 

A  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
Utica  in  1830  with  only  twelve  members.  The 
church  increased  rapidly,  and  the  next  year,  a 
handsome  edifice  was  erected.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  of  the  faithful  work  of  a  preacher  named 
Davies,  living  in  Bemsen,  twenty  miles  distant 
coming  through  the  woods  on  foot  leaving 
marks  on  the  trees,  that  he  might  retrace  his 
way  back,  and  preaching  to  this  small  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Utica,  and  receiving  the  sum  of  one  dol 
lar  for  his  labor.  Two  sermons  in  Welsh,  and  a 
walk  of  forty  miles  for  one  dollar !  “Of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  The  elders  of  the  Utica 
Church  in  those  early  days  became  in  after  years 
men  of  mark  in  the  denomination.  They  were 
evidently  men  of  sterling  worth.  Special  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  Richard  Hughes  and  Evan  Rob¬ 
erta  The  church  being  for  many  years  without 
a  settled  pastor,  the  care  of  the  church  was 
largely  in  their  handa  and  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  book  that  the  good  name  o 
Christ’s  Church  was  near  to  their  heart.  Thej 
were  strict  and  conscientious  disciplinarians, 
uncompromising  foes  of  iniquity  in  the  church, 
if  unrepented  of,  but  ever  tender  in  dealing 
with  the  penitent. 

The  Utica  Church  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
ministers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rowlands,  long  its 
pastor,  was  a  sweet  character  and  a  pulpit  orator 
of  rare  ability.  The  Rev.  James  Jarrett  who  is 
still  living  in  Wales,  is  a  preacher  of  note  and 
a  man  of  much  culture.  The  Rev.  William  Rob¬ 
erts,  D.D.  was,  in  his  day,  the  most  popular 
Welsh  preacher  in  this  oountry,  and  much  loved 
for  his  noble  personal  qualities.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Hughes  Parry,  is  high 
in  the  esteem  of  his  congregation.  The  church 
has  now  over  four  hundred  members ;  and  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  128,000.  The  book  is  dedicated 
“to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Williams,  than 
whom  there  never  lived  oas  more  faithful  ncr 


one  more  willing  to  do  what  was  in  her  power 
for  the  cause  of  her  Saviour." 

It  gives  the  writer  of  this  notice  peculiar  pleas¬ 
ure  that  he  is  privileged  to  bear  testimony, 
from  personal  knowledge  to  the  truth  of  every 
word  of  this  simple,  but  touching  dedication. 

T.  B.  T. 

MONBoa,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  Little,  D.D.,  of  Denison, 
Texas,  makes  appeal  to  pastors,  and  church  ses¬ 
sions,  to  watch  and  ward  such  of  their  members 
or  adherents  as  are  removing  from  their  present 
homes  to  other  parte  of  the  country.  His  duties 
as  Synodical  Superintendent  for  Texas,  naturally 
take  him  into  every  quarter  of  that  great  State, 
and  he  has  become  aware  that  very  many  enter¬ 
prising  Presbyterians  are  taking  up  farms  or  en¬ 
tering  upon  business  of  one  nature  or  another 
there,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  he  assure 
as,  seem  to  be  left  without  any  impulse  from 
their  old  pastors  or  churches  as  to  present  relig 
ious  duty.  They  might  easily,  and  certainly 
most  properly,  exert  a  decisive  influence  in  the 
matter ;  but  in  most  cases  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
done  or  attempted.  Dr.  Little  enters  a  strong 
complaint  against  such  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  old  church  at  home.  We  trust  it  may 
prove  effectual,  for  both  individuals  and  families, 
left  in  religious  isolation,  soon  fall  away,  and 
become  permanently  estranged  from  the  church 
of  their  fathers,  and  indeed  from  religion  in  any 
form.  We  fear  that  the  percentage  of  members 
lost  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  through  lack  of 
proper  watch  care,  is  much  larger  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed — it  is  doubtless  larger  than  is 
suffered  by  any  other  denomination  in  the  whole 
country. 

To  recognize  the  true  evils  of  intemperance, 
its  dangers  and  results,  is  to  be  more  than  half 
committed  to  the  temperance  cause.  Therefore 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
this  county  have  done  wisely  in  arranging  a 
campaign  of  education.  The  lectures  of  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Bullock  of  Elmira,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  these  columns,  have  concerned 
the  entire  area  of  this  county.  Since  the  last 
day  of  January  she  has  been  speaking  seven 
times  a  week  in  churches,  temperance  halls  and 
elsewhere,  her  program  being  made  out  to  extend 
to  March  12th.  This  program  is  admirably  madt 
and  the  movement  appears  to  have  met  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  from  pastors  of  nearly  all  denom¬ 
inations.  Next  Sunday  Mrs.  Bullock  will  speak 
twice,  afternoon  and  evening,  in  the  Cornell 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  on  East  Seventy- 
sixth  street;  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Wood- 
stock  Methodist  in  Prospect  avenue,  and  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Judson  Memorial  on  Washington 
Square.  On  Thursday,  the  25th,  she  will  give 
a  Parliamentary  Drill  at  St  Luke’s  Methodist 
Church  in  West  Forty-first  street  for  the  benefit 
of  the  work,  the  tickets  of  admission  being  fif¬ 
teen  cents.  Programs  of  Mrs.  Bullock’s  lecturee 
may  be  procured  at  the  Temperance  rooms,  47 
Bible  House. 

The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
are  making  great  preparations  for  the  meeting 
of  the  World’s  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  Toronto  next  October.  Mies  Tolstoi, 
the  daugther  of  the  famous  novelist,  has  been 
invited  by  the  British  Union,  and  has  signified 
her  desire  to  come,  and  Miss  Johannsdottir,  a 
sister  of  the  Premier  of  Iceland,  who  has  been 
the  leader  and  organizer  of  white  ribbon  socie¬ 
ties  all  through  that  Island  is  also  expected. 
The  members  of  this  Union  are  active  in  all 
good  work.  Just  now  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  Mothers  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
have  sent  several  delegatee  to  represent  them 
there,  although  unfortunately  their  energetic 
President,  Miss  Willard,  is  not  well  enough  to 
go.  It  is  largely  owing  to  her  earnest  solicita¬ 
tions  that  the  Union  him  been  able  to  raise  since 
last  November  $7,000  to  send  to  Lady  Somerset 
for  the  Armenian  Relief  Fund. 


FACTS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE  APPRECIATED. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  applications, 
on  behalf  of  weak  churches,  were  made  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  from  New  York  State, 
between  February  let,  1896,  and  January  1st,  1897. 

The  Board  accepted  these  applications  so  far 
as  to  agree  to  pay,  when  the  money  should  be  re¬ 
ceived,  to  the  amount  of  $18,627.30.  It  would 
seem  that  an  average  of  about  $145  is  not  an 
extravagant  grant,  nor  does  it  look  as  if  the  weak 
churches  in  the  State  were  exorbitant  in  their 
requests. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board, 
after  the  month  of  September,  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  it,  because  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  to 
decline  to  promise  anything  beyond  March  31et, 
1897.  Hence  the  above  aggregate  amount  is  less 
by  $5,052.00,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  that 
restriction  had  not  been  necessary. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  churches  may  so  respond, 
that  the  whole  amount,  $23,679.30,  can  bo  paid. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  grants 
previous  to  February  let,  1896,  would  not  all  be 
paid  by  that  time,  and  so,  something  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  that  respect  would  increase  the  needs  of 
the  current  year. 

These  figures,  which  closely  approximate  the 
exact  amount,  show  the  need.  The  money, 
which  the  Board  pays  for  the  work  on  the  In¬ 
dian  reservation,  is  not  included  in  this  state¬ 
ment. 

What  is  the  prospect?  It  is  said  that  $4,450.74 
were  raised  during  the  eight  months  preced¬ 
ing  January,  1897. 

There  are  now  nine  churches  in  the  State 
closed  because  sufficient  money  to  supplement 
what  can  be  raised  on  the  field,  even  to  a 
small  salary,  cannot  be  had. 

Brethren  not  statedly  engaged,  are  doing  kind 
work  in  helping  to  keep  needy  churches  open. 

Some  pastors  are  serving  for  salaries  of  $400  or 
leas ;  some  are  serving  two  churches,  that  are 
joining  in  this  way  for  self  support,  at  a  salary 
of  $450,  or  $500,  use  of  parsonage  and  donation  ; 
others  at  $600,  and  these  cover  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  churches  that  are  aided,  or  that  struggle 
for  self-support. 

The  month  of  March  is  at  hand,  which  is  the 
month  for  the  collections  for  this  purpose. 

These  stubborn  facts  are  presented  to  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  Sessions  in  New  York  State.  “The 
times  are  hard.”  Yes.  “The  rural  population 
— farmers — are  sadly  out  of  ready  money.  ’  ’  Yes. 
But  the  facts  exist  notwithstanding. 

What  shall  be  the  record  of  March  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  collections  for  the  weak  churches  ? 

What  will  be  the  answer  of  Presbyterial  Com¬ 
mittees  having  this  in  charge  ? 

What  will  the  pastors  and  Sessions  do  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  cause  ? 

Will  the  little  that  can  be  raised,  after  all 
other  causes  have  been  patronized,  be  all  that 
New  York  State  will  do  for  its  own  weak 
churches?  Will  charity  begin  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  come  back  to  Jerusalem  with  only  one, 
weak,  panting  breath  left  for  home  f 
Some  churches  have  contributed  liberally, 
others  have  given  something,  and  many  have 
done  nothing  for  this  cause. 

Shall  the  quota  be  raised  ?  J.  N.  Crocker. 
183  Circular  Street,  Saratoga  Springs. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  an  excellent 
likeness  of  its  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  Allison,  and 
it  makes  him  out  one  of  the  very  good  looking, 
even  handsome,  men  of  the  press.  The  previ¬ 
ous  week’s  issue  gave  us  the  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Gilson.  Both  men  are 
newspaper  veterans  with  large  knowledge  of  the 
Cffiurch  they  have  so  long  served  with  zeal  an 
ability. 


February  25,  1897. 
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THE  KING  OF  GREECE  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Ab  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  this  momeat 
turned  towards  Greece,  our  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  picture  of  the  royal  family  taken  when 
the  King  was  a  young  man,  with  the  most  beau 
tiul  Queen  in  Europe,  and  a  lively  group  of 
youngsters  who  are  just  now  making  a  stir  in 
the  world.  In  1875  Dr.  Field,  on  his  journey 
round  the  world,  spent  a  week  in  Achens,  and 
in  his  first  book,  “Prom  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
to  the  Golden  Horn,  ’  ’  has  a  chapter  on  Greece, 
from  which  we  take  the  following : 

“I  have  good  hope  of  the  country  from  the 
character  of  the  young  King,  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  This  was  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  our  accomplished  Minister,  General  J.  Mere¬ 
dith  Reed,  who  suggested  and  arranged  it;  and 
it  proved  not  a  dry  formality,  but  a  real  gratifi¬ 
cation.  I  bad  supposed  it  would  be  a  mere  cere¬ 
mony,  but  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  free  from 
all  stiffness — our  reception  was  so  unaffected  and 
so  cordial— that  I  should  like  to  impart  a  little 
of  the  pleasure  of  it  to  others.  I  wish  I  could 
convey  the  impression  of  that  young  ruler  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  appeared  in  our  interview :  for  this 
is  a  case  in  which  the  simplest  and  most  literal 
description  would  be  the  most  favorable.  Public 
opinion  abroad  hardly  does  him  justice;  for  the 
mere  fact  of  his  youth  (he  is  not  yet  quite  thirty 
years  old )  may  lead  those  who  know  nothing  of 
him  personally,  to  suppose  that  he  is  a  mere  fig¬ 
ure-head  of  the  State,  a  graceful  ornament  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  capable  of  adding  much  to  the 
political  wisdom  by  which  it  is  to  be  guided. 
The  fact  too  of  his  royal  connections  ( for  he  is 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  brother- 
in-law  both  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  'Czar),  naturally  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  he  was  chosen  King  by  the  Greeks 
chiefly  to  insure  the  alliance  of  England  and 
Russia.  No  doubt  these  considerations  did  in¬ 
fluence,  as  they  very  properly  might,  his  election 
to  the  throne.  But  the  poeple  were  most  happy 
in  their  choice,  in  that  they  obtained  not  merely 
a  foreign  prince  to  rule  over  them,  but  one  of 
such  personal  qualities  as  to  win  their  love  and 
command  their  respect.  Those  who  come  in 
contact  with  him  soon  discover  that  he  is  not 
only  a  man  of  education,  but  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  affairs;  that  he  “carries  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders,”  and  has  little  of  youth  about 
him  except  its  modesty,  but  this  he  has  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  it  gives  a  great  charm  to 
hie  manners.  I  was  struck  with  it  as  soon  as 
we  entered  the  room— an  air  so  modest,  and  yet 
BO  frank  and  open,  that  it  at  once  puts  a  stranger 
at  his  ease.  There  is  something  very  engaging 
in  his  manner,  which  commands  your  confidence 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  gives  his  own. 
He  welcomed  us  most  cordially,  shaking  us 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  commenced  the  con¬ 
versation  in  excellent  English,  talking  with  as 
much  apparent  freedom  as  if  he  were  with  old 
friends.  We  were  quite  alone  with  him,  and 
had  him  all  to  ourselves.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  manner  of  one  who  feels  that  his  dignity 
consists  in  maintaining  a  stiff  and  rigid  attitude. 
On  the  contrary,  his  spirits  seemed  to  run  over, 
and  he  conversed  not  only  with  the  freedom,  but 
the  joyousness,  of  a  boy.  He  amused  us  very 
much  by  describing  a  scene  which  some  traveler 
professed  to  have  witnessed  in  the  Greek  Legis¬ 
lature,  when  the  speakers  became  so  excited  that 
they  passed  from  words  to  blows,  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  broke  up  in  a  general  melee  !  Of  course  no 
such  scene  ever  occurred,  but  it  suited  the  pur 
pose  of  some  reporter,  who  must  concoct  a  sen 
saiton  for  his  journal.  I  had  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Greek  Parliament  a  day  or  two 
previous,  and  found  it  far  more  quiet  and  deco¬ 
rous  than  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Versailles,  which  I  had  witnessed  several 
months  before.  Indeed  no  legislative  body  could 
be  more  orderly  in  its  deliberations. 


“Then  the  King  talked  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects — of  Greece  and  of  America,  of  art  and 
of  politics,  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  plum-pud¬ 
dings.* 

“The  King  spoke  very  warmly  of  A.merica.  The 
relations  of  the  two  countries  have  always  been 
most  cordial.  When  Greece  was  struggling 
single-handed  to  gain  her  independence,  and 
European  powers  stood  aloof,  America  was  the 
first  to  extend  her  sympathy  and  aid.  This 
early  friendship  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  kept  through  all 
future  years. 

“Such  is  the  man  who  is  now  the  King  of 
Greece.  He  has  a  great  task  before  him,  to  re¬ 
store  a  country  so  long  depressed.  He  appre 
dates  fully  its  difficulties.  No  man  understands 
better  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  real 
wants  of  the  country.  He  may  sometimes  be 
tried  by  things  in  his  way.  Yet  he  applies  him¬ 
self  to  them  with  inexhaustible  patience.  The 
greater  the  difSculty,  the  greater  the  glory  of 
success.  If  he  should  sometimes  feel  a  little 
discouraged,  there  is  much  also  to  cheer  and 
animate  him.  If  things  move  slowly,  it  is  a 
good  omen  that  they  move  at  all;  and  looking 
back  over  a  series  of  years,  one  may  see  that 
there  has  been  a  great  advance.  It  is  not  yet 
half  a  century  since  the  country  gained  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Fifty  years  ago  Turkish  pachas  were 
the  masters,  and  grinding  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  into  the  dust.  Now  the  Turks  are  gone. 
The  people  are  free,  and  carry  themselves  with 
a  manly  bearing  which  shows  that  they  breathe 
the  air  of  libertyi 

“With  such  a  country  and  such  a  people,  this 
young  King  has  before  him  the  most  beautiful 
part  which  is  given  to  any  European  sovereign 
— to  restore  this  ancient  State ;  to  reconstruct 
not  the  Parthenon,  but  the  Kingdom  ;  to  open 
new  channels  of  industry  and  wealth,  and  to 
lead  the  people  in  all  the  ways  of  prepress  and 
of  peace. 

“It  will  not  be  intruding  into  any  privacy,  if  I 
speak  of  the  King  in  his  domestic  relations.  It 
is  not  always  that  kings  and  queens  present  the 
most  worthy  examples  to  their  people ;  but  here 
every  one  spoke  of  this  royal  family  as  a  model. 
The  Queen,  a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  of  Russia,  is  equally  famed  for  her 
beauty  and  for  the  gentle  manners  that  are  the 
truest  sign  of  one  who  is  high-born  and  high¬ 
bred.  She  has  won  the  love  of  the  whole  nation. 
Their  four  children  are  ruddy-cheeked  little 
creatures,  whom  we  saw  riding  about  every  day, 
so  blooming  and  rosy  that  the  carriage  looked 
like  a  basket  of  flowers.  They  were  always 
jumping  about  like  squirrels,  so  that  the  King 
told  us  he  had  to  have  them  fastened  in  with 
leather  straps,  lest  in  their  childish  glee  they 
should  throw  themselves  overboard  I  It  was  a 
sight  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  most  cold¬ 
blooded  old  bachelor  that  ever  lived,  and  make 
him  bless  that  beautiful  young  mother  and  her 
happy  children. 

“That  such  a  young  king  and  queen  should  be 
at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  is  itself  young, 
is  an  ideal  adaptation  to  the  exalted  place  that 
they  fill.  May  they  live  to  see  restored  some¬ 
what  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  country,  when 
Greece  shall  be  once  more  the  home  of  a  brave, 
free,  enlightened  and  happy  people  !” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  twenty  one  years 
have  passed,  and  the  little  fellows  that  were  so 
lively  then,  jumping  about  in  the  carriage  so 
that  their  father  had  to  have  them  strapped  to 
their  seats,  have  grown  to  man’s  estate,  and  in 

*  This  is  not  a  jest.  The  Ring  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  chief  revenue  of  Greece  was  derived  from  the 
plum-puddings  of  England  and  America,  the  fact  being 
that  the  currents  of  Corinth  (which  indeed  gives  the 
name  to  that  delicious  fruit)  form  the  chief  article  of 
export  from  the  kingdom  of  Greece— the  amount  in  one 
year  exported  to  England  alone  being  of  the  value  of 
iSl,^,000.  The  next  artiole  of  export  is  olive  oil. 


one  of  them  at  least  the  boy  has  been  the  father 
of  the  man,  for  he  is  none  other  than  Prince 
George,  who  has  shown  that  he  is  able,  not  only 
to  take  care  of  himself,  but  of  others  also,  as 
when  he  saved  the  life  of  his  cousin,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  and  has  at  last  thrown  himself  over¬ 
board  in  Crete,  where  he  is  making  things 
lively  for  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Good  luck 
to  him  I 

A  YISIT  TO  THE  CEMETERY  AT  SERAM- 
PORE,  INDIA. 

If  there  is  anywhere  in  any  land  a  more  sacred 
“God’s  Acre,”  than  the  little  cemetery  at 
Serampore,  India,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
it.  It  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station  and  on  the  road  to  the  College,  one 
of  the  historical  buildings  of  this  historic  town. 

The  first  burial  in  this  consecrated  spot,  had 
an  interesting  history.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
1803,  the  missionaries  purchased  this  piece  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery,  and  four  days  later  the 
first  grave  was  here  made.  The  death  of  Gokool, 
who  had  been  baptized  but  a  few  months  before, 
made  the  first  breach  in  the  little  Christian 
community.  At  the  time  of  Gokool’s  death, 
both  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Ward  were  absent 
from  Serampore  and  on  Dr.  Marshman  devolved 
the  duty  of  making  all  arrangements  relating  to 
the  burial,  which  he  determined  should  have  its 
lessons  alike  for  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
idolater. 

A  simple  cofSn  was  put  together  on  the  mis¬ 
sion  premises,  and  one  of  the  Christians  at  his 
own  expense  covered  it  with  white  muslin.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Marshman  re¬ 
paired  to  the  house  where  the  body  had  been 
made  ready  for  burial,  and  there  found  assem¬ 
bled,  not  only  all  the  converts  of  both  sexes,  but 
a  great  concourse  of  non-Christians.  In  the 
presence  of  the  hushed  and  amazed  multitude. 
Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  Bhyrub, 
a  converted  Brahmin,  and  Peroo,  a  convert  from 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  lifted  the  cofSn  to  their 
shoulders,  and  singing  in  Bengali  the  hymn, 
“Salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ,”  car¬ 
ried  it  through  the  streets  to  the  new  burial 
ground.  The  convert,  whose  body  was  thus  hon¬ 
orably  borne  to  his  burial,  had  been  a  man  of 
inferior  caste,  and  the  comment  of  the  non- 
Christian  community  was,  “See  how  these  Chris¬ 
tians  love  one  another.  ’  ’ 

That  which  gives  to  the  little  cemetery  at 
Serampore  its  chief  interest,  is  the  fact  that 
here  are  laid  to  rest  “the  men  of  Serampore,” 
the  triumvirate  of  heroes,  whose  names  are  held 
in  reverent  memory  by  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

Mr.  Ward,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  the 
first  of  the  “Brotherhood”  to  be  called  to  his 
heavenly  home.  After  nineteen  years  of  inces¬ 
sant  labor,  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  hoping 
thus  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength.  For  six¬ 
teen  months  after  his  return,  he  labored  with 
untiring  zeal,  when  his  life  was  suddenly  termi¬ 
nated  by  cholera.  In  the  mission  chapel  on 
Wednesday  evening  he  conducted  the  services 
in  a  most  impressive  manner.  On  the  following 
morning  he  joined  the  mission  party  at  the 
breakfast  which  had  become  a  feature  of  the 
family  life  at  Serampore,  when  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  mission  were  discussed  and 
when,  by  united  prayer,  the  bonds  of  brotherly 
love  were  cemented.  After  breakfast  he  began 
a  letter  to  the  Rotterdam  Bible  Society,  but  sud¬ 
den  illness  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his  pen, 
which  he  never  resumed,  and  at  five  o’clock  on 
the  following  afternoon  he  expired. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  man  beloved  by  all  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated 
in  earnest  work  for  the  Master,  his  lose  was 
felt  to  be  irreparable.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1823.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
mission  cemetery  amidst  the  tears  of  a  great 
company  of  mourners. 

Dr.  Carey  was  the  next  to  depart.  On  Mon- 
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day,  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  the  apostle  of  mod¬ 
ern  missions  to  India,  after  a  life  of  ceaseless 
activity,  extending  over  a  period  of  mom  than 
forty  years,  entered  into  the  rest  and  joy  of 
his  Lord.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  body 
of  the  great  missionary  was  carried  to  his  burial 
with  great  lamentation ;  and  as  if  nature  were 
in  harmony  with  the  mournful  scene,  from  out 
a  leaden  sky  the  rain  fell  heavily.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor-general,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  was 
absent  on  a  tour,  but  Lady  Bentinck  sent  a  most 
kind  note  and  commissioned  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher  to  represent  the  Governor-general  and 
herself  at  the  funeral.  The  Danish  Governor 
and  his  wife  were  present,  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  and  the  flag  hung  half-mast  high 
as  on  the  occasion  of  a  Governor’s  death.  With 
tear-filled  eyes,  “for  she  truly  loved  the  venera¬ 
ble  man.’’  Lady  Bentinck  watched  the  proces¬ 
sion  as  it  slowly  passed  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hugli,  past  the  Collie  and  the  mission  chapel, 
the  road  lined  by  the  poor,  Hindu  and  Moham¬ 
medan,  for  he  who  was  being  carried  to  his  last 
resting  place,  had  been  a  friend  to  all. 

Just  as  the  procession  reached  the  open  grave, 
the  clouds  rolled  away  and  the  sun  shone  out. 
A  joyous  resurrection  hymn  was  sung,  Dr. 
Marshman  made  a  brief  address,  a  prayer  was 
offered  and  the  brother  beloved  was  left  with  the 
dead. 

Dr.  Marshman  survived  his  colleague  less  than 
four  years.  But  a  few  days  before  his  death,  at 
his  request,  he  was  carried  to  the  mission  chapel 
and  through  the  grounds  to  take  his  farewell  of 
the  places  and  scenes  so  dear  to  him.  On  the 
morning  of  hie  death  he  called  his  family  about 
him,  told  them  he  was  dying,  committed  them 
to  God  in  prayer,  prayed  with  great  tenderness 
for  the  “precious  mission,’’  asked  if  he  could 
do  anything  more  for  the  “cause, ’’ turned  on 
his  side  and  calmly  breathed  out  his  life. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1837,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery  beside  his  babes,  for  of  the  twelve  children 
born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman,  but  six  sur¬ 
vived  their  infancy. 

The  three  original  members  of  the  “Seram- 
pore  Brotherhood,’’  had  been  laid  in  their 
graves,  but  one,  who,  in  later  years  had  been 
associated  with  them,  still  remained,  the  Rev. 
John  Mack,  who  had  come  to  India  in  1821  with 
Mr.  Ward  on  hie  return  from  England.  Mr. 
Mack  had  proved  himself  in  all  respects,  a  fit¬ 
ting  associate  and  colleague  of  Carey,  Marshman 
and  Ward,  his  splendid  talents  being  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  consecrated  to  the  Master’s  use.  He  la¬ 
bored  with  ever  increasing  zeal  and  efSciency 
until  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  when  cholera  ter¬ 
minated  his  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
“Serampore  giants”’  and  his  loss  was  greatly 
mourned.  His  body  rests  in  the  sacred  “God’s 
Acre.’’ 

On  the  first  of  March,  1847,  Hannah  Marsh¬ 
man,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Marshman  and  the  last 
survivor  of  the  “Serampore  family,’’  was  called 
to  her  rest  at  the  advancd  age  of  80  years.  She 
was  laid  in  a  grave  beside  her  husband  and 
children. 

It  was  recently  our  privil^e  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Serampore  cemetery.  Leaving  the  convey¬ 
ance  which  had  brought  us  from  the  railway 
station,  at  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  lane,  we 
passed  on  until  we  reached  the  gate  leading  to 
the  sacred  inclosure.  In  the  left  hand  corner 
and  near  the  entrance,  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Carey. 
In  his  will,  this  man  of  great  and  varied  attain¬ 
ments,  but  of  matchless  humility,  had  left  to 
his  executors  this  order:  “I  direct  that  my 
funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible;  that  I  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  my  second  wife,  Charlotte  Emeilia 
Carey,  and  that  the  following  inscription  and 
nothing  more  may  be  cut  on  the  stone  which 
commemorates  me,  either  above  it  or  below  as 
there  may  be  room,  viz : 
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William  Carey,  born  August  17th,  1761. 

Died - 

“  A  wretched,  poor  and  helpless  worm. 

On  thy  kind  arms  I  falL" 

For  more  than  half  a  century  this  inscription 
has  been  teaching  its  lesson  of  humility  to  the 
multitudes  who  have  visited  the  sacred  spot. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  and  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  cemetery,  is  the  lot  where  are  laid  to 
rest  Dr.  Marshman,  his  wifa  and  many  of  their 
descendants.  The  stone  above  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Marshman  bears  this  inscription  : 

“They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.’’ 

That  over  Mrs.  Marshman ’s  grave,  “A  mother 
in  Israel.  ’  ’  Facing  the  entrance  gate  is  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Ward ;  and  here  too,  sleeps  his  wife. 
Near  the  monument  marking  these  two  graves, 
the  grave  of  the  Rev.  John  Mack  was  made ; 
and  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  bears  this 
record : 

“The  beloved  associate  in  the  College  and 
the  mission,  of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward. 
Thus  in  death  as  in  life,  his  name  is  linked 
with  the  famous  missionaries  of  Serampore.  ’’ 

In  a  corner  of  the  cemetery,  nearly  opposite 
the  tomb  of  Dr.  Carey,  is  a  grave  which  bears 
another  honored  name  in  the  annals  of  missions; 
for  here  in  1841,  Adoniram  Judson,  “the  Apos 
tie  to  the  Burmans, ’’  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  laid 
to  rest  their  little  son  Henry,  aged  one  year  and 
seven  months.  Worn  with  toil  and  suffering. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  come  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Serampore,  in  the  hope  that, the  change  would 
prove  beneficial  to  health.  It  was  a  sad  visit, 
not  only  because  their  little  eon  here  found  a 
grave,  but  because  everywhere  and  in  every¬ 
thing,  Dr.  Judson  missed  the  leaders  who  had 
welcomed  him  on  former  visits. 

“The  glory  of  Serampore  has  departed,’’  wrote 
Dr.  Judson  after  this  visit.  Thus  the  visitor 
now  feels,  but  the  place  hallowed  by  so  many 
sacred  associations,  will  always  possess  a  charm 
for  the  Christian  pilgrim. 

Helen  H.  Holcomb. 

Jhansi,  India. 


“A  CONDITION  AND  NOT  A  THEORY.” 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evangelist  : 

The  appeals  for  help,  made  by  our  Boards  and 
home  missionaries,  are  heart  rending.  My  own 
church  has  nearly  doubled  any  former  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  year.  But  I  write,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  “A  Condition,  and 
Not  a  Theory,’’  that  confronts  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  condition  precisely  as  in  our  national 
affairs. 

There  is  money  enough  in  the  nation,  and 
there  is  money  enough  in  the  church,  but  there 
is  not  confidence  enough.  The  processes  by 
which  confidence,  politically,  was  broken  down, 
are  familiar  to  all,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
a  I  to  the  church.  Many  men  of  means  in  the 
church,  have  lost  heart  in  its  management.  The 
spirit*of  oppression  has  offended  them,  and  they 
withhold  financial  support.  The  divine  order  is 
“Touch  not  Mine  Anointed  and  do  My  Prophets 
no  harm.’’  But  the  church  has  not  hesitated  to 
lay  its  hand  on  two  of  God’s  Prophets. 

This  whole  line  of  procedure  must  be  aban 
doned.  What  we  need  to  do,  is  to  remove  the 
act  of  “suspension’’  from  those  men  of  God,  and 
most  faithful  servants  of  the  church.  This  is 
demanded  alike  by  simple  justice  and  the 
liberal  spirit  of  this  Christian  age. 

One  of  these  grand  men  has  just  gone  to 
Europe  for  rest.  How  Christian  and  opportune 
it  would  be  for  the  Assembly  at  its  coming 
Session  in  May,  to  take  this  matter  up,  and 
send  him  notice  of  favorable  action?  How  in- 
finately  it  would  add  to  the  joy  and  restfulness 
oi’  hie  vacation.  I  hereby  make  such  motion, 
who  will  second  it?  J.  E.  Carboll. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


February  25,  1897. 


LETTER  FROM  CLEYELAND. 

Cleveland  is  considerably  exercised  as  to  the 
quality  of  its  water  supply.  Some  maintain 
that  it  is  all  right,  others  that  it  is  all  wrong, 
some  that  it  is  pure,  others  that  it  is  poisonous. 
As  to  the  value  of  pure  water  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  there  is  no  disagreement.  It  is  of  the- 
same  worth  as  pure  air  for  the  lungs.  Our  air 
is  somewhat  impregnated  with  coal  smoke.  But 
that  is  not  so  deletorious  as  sewerage  deposit  in 
the  water.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  new  tunnel  under  Lake  Erie, 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  has  been  completed  to  the- 
distance  of  four  miles  or  more  from  the  shore, 
all  danger  from  any  such  source  will  be  obvi¬ 
ated.  A  company  of  our  municipal  authorities 
and  some  others  (a  small  company,  because 
some  who  were  invited  prayed  to  be  excused), 
descended  recently  into  the  Hades  of  this  tun¬ 
nel  for  an  inspection  of  the  work.  There  are 
two  companies  of  excavators,  each  one  of  which 
works  eight  hours  and  the  bricklayers  take  the 
other  eight,  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  The  shore 
shaft  is  160  feet  in  depth.  Everything  will  be 
done  in  the  construction  of  this  improvement 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water  for  the  growing  city’s  needs. 

A  supply  of  pure  morals  is  as  necessary  to 
the  well  being  of  a  community  as  pure  water. 
But  it  requires  patient,  persevering  effort  of 
quite  another  sort  from  building  a  tunnel,  or  a 
tower,  to  procure  a  supply  of  these.  If  it  could 
be  obtained  by  some  sort  of  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance.  perhaps  we  should  have  had  it  before 
this  in  all  our  great  cities.  Yet,  even  then, 
there  would  doubtless  be  some  to  object  to  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking  who  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute  to  water  works,  cribs  and  tun¬ 
nels. 

On  the  pulpit  platform  of  the  Euclid-avenue 
Congregational  Church  there  eat  on  a  recent 
Sunday  night,  along  with  two  or  three  clergymen, 
a  dark-hued,  ordinary  looking  man,  who  glanced 
stealthily  from  beneath  his  prominent  brows  at 
an  audience  that  filled  the  commodious  building 
to  repletion.  There  was  almost  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
patience  during  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
meeting,  to  hear  from  this  unpretending  stranger. 
Had  he  the  ability  to  meet  the  awakened  expec¬ 
tations  of  such  an  audience?  The  first  few 
sentences  of  an  address,  which  was  of  more  than 
an  hour’s  length,  decided  that  question.  The 
audience  was  brought  at  once  into  full  sympathy 
with  the  speaker  and  to  the  last  word  that  sym¬ 
pathy  was  kept.  For  the  speaker  was  Booker 
T.  Washington.  He  had  no  finished  style  of 
oratory  to  assist  him.  His  hands  were  in  con¬ 
stant  motion.  They  were  behind  him,  before 
him.  in  his  pockets,  out  of  them,  handling  a 
l3ad  pencil  and  making  gestures.  His  voice, 
whose  natural  tones  were  clear  and  pleasant,  was 
strained  sometimes  to  a  shout.  Yet  criticism 
was  forgotten  by  his  hearers  as  they  listened. 
He  had  a  message  to  give  them  and  his  soul  was 
on  fire  with  it.  He  had  his  audience  his  cap¬ 
tives  by  hie  unfeigned  earnestness.  Through 
all  his  address  could  be  seen  the  working  of 
an  unusually  bright  intellect  and  a  noble 
heart.  In  short  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  wor¬ 
thy  apostle  of  a  suffering  race.  No  one  doubted 
that  the  plan  he  advocated  for  lifting  up  this 
depressed  people  was  the  true  one.  They  must 
be  taught.  They  must  be  converted  to  a  tru 
religious  faith.  But  they  must  be  made  bread¬ 
winners.  They  must  accumulate  property  as  the 
white  man  does,  by  hands  that  are  trained  to 
work  in  skilled  occupations.  They  must  own 
land,  and  secure  homes,  and  make  improve¬ 
ments,  and  build  machines,  and  do  work  that 
will  not  suffer  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  that  of  the  most  advanced  artizans  of  the 
times.  This  is  what  is  going  to  lift  up  these 
helpless  ones.  And  Tuskegee  and  Hampton 
and  other  schools  for  manual- and  mechanical. 
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training  deserve  the  help  of  all  the  true  friends 
of  the  American  negro. 

A  very  interesting  course  of  illustrated  lectures 
on  architecture,  by  President  Cady  Shaley  of 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  has  just 
been  brought  to  a  close.  The  public  were  very 
generously  admitted  to  these  lectures,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  citizens  of  the  East  End  very 
generally  and  thankfully  availed  themselves  of 
the  offered  privilege,  so  that  the  lecture-room 
was  well  filled  by  a  cultivated  audience,  many 
of  whom  were  ladies.  The  electrically  illumi¬ 
nated  pictures  were  very  fine  and  were  taken  by 
the  lecturer  during  his  extensive  travels  in 
Europe  and  the  East. 

Professor  Hulbert,  late  of  Lane  Seminary,  and 
still  lecturing  there  a  part  of  the  time,  has  been 
installed  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone, 
with  Dr,  Haydn.  The  exercises  were  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  audience  very  large.  Dr.  Sco- 
vill  of  Wooster  preached  the  sermon ;  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  asked  the  constitutional  questions  and  Drs. 
Sutphen  aud  Sprecher  gave  the  charges  to  pastor 
and  people.  Dr.  Gaston  of  the  North  Church, 
of  which  he  has  long  been  the  successful  nastor, 
continues  to  be  laid  aside  by  sickness  and  has 
the  sympathy  of  his  brethren  in  his  enforced  re¬ 
tirement  from  active  service  for  the  time.  Dr. 
Freeman  has  returned  to  Calvary,  very  much  in¬ 
vigorated,  over  which  pastor  and  people  rejoice 
together.  The  spiritual  interest  in  this  church 
is  gratifying  and  encouraging.  Bolton  Church 
is  rejoicing  in  its  newly  achieved  freedom  from 
all  debts.  Other  of  our  churches  are  coming 
into  the  same  condition. 

The  President  elect  of  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  come  to  Cleveland  now  and  then  for 
a  rest  from  the  wearisome  work  of  receiving  a 
constant  stream  of  callers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  strong  constitution  will  not  be  under¬ 
mined  and  his  health  wrecked  before  he  is  inau¬ 
gurated.  Truly  the  penalties  attached  to  his 
high  position  are  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
honor  it  brings.  W.  H.  B. 


NIAGARA  BAN  DRY. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  January  28th,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  inquires  whether  Niagara  Falls  ran 
dry  on  the  morning  of  March  29th,  1848,  or  not. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Alexander  Grant  and  family 
occupied  the  house  on  Goat  Island,  near  the 
entrance.  Mrs.  Grant,  who  now  resides  at 
Niagara  Falls,  says  that  she  does  not  recall  the 
day  of  the  month,  but  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  Mr.  Grant  came  into  the  house  soon  after 
breakfast  on  that  morning  and  told  her  to  go  out 
to  see  the  river  as  it  had  run  dry.  She  went 
out  with  her  three  children,  one  of  whom  she 
carried,  and  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  and  walked  out  on  the  bed  of  the 
river  beyond  the  Three  Sister  Islands,  thence 
down  the  bed  of  the  river,  passing  numerous 
hollows  or  pools,  in  the  rock,  in  which  were 
water  containing  fish. 

She  continued  her  walk  down  to  the  Terrapin 
Tower  which  used  to  stand  at  the  brink  of  the 
Horseshoe  on  the  Canadian  Falls.  She  then  as¬ 
cended  the  path  from  that  point  to  Goat  Island. 
She  says  that  on  that  morning  Mr.  Samuel 
Hamlin  rode  on  horseback  out  from  the  Three 
Sister  Islands,  towards  Canada,  nearly  half  the 
way  across,  thence  down  the  river  bed  to  the 
brink  of  the  falls,  then  up  the  path  to  Goat 
Island. 

Mrs.  Grant  says  that  the  water  in  the  river 
began  to  decline  about  midnight,  and  at  noon 
it  was  running  again.  An  ice  jam  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie,  together  with  a  strong  wind  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  river  at  that  time.  That  morning  peo- 

le  crossed  from  the  main  land  to  Goat  Island, 

think,  but  I  cannot  name  any  one. 

Should  your  correspondent  wish  any  further 
information  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  obtain  it  for  him.  Yours  truly, 

Fred.  G.  Whitney. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HEBESE0L06Y. 

My  Dear  Dif.  Field. — Rejoice  with  me.  I 
have  found  a  chair  of  Hereseology,  and  what  is 
better  still,  a  veritable  hereseological  Professor 
himself;  Daniel  Cramer,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
pastor  and  Professor  at  Stettin,  Germany.  There 
for  many  years  as  preacher  and  lecturer  he  won 
golden  opinions.  After  his  decease  his  own  gen 
eration  lauded  his  memory,  and  all  who  in  sub¬ 
sequent  time  have  read  his  great  work,  “Arbor 
Hsereticse,  Consanquinitatis,  or  Hsereseologica 
Descriptio,  ’ ’  have  spontaneously  added  their 
tribute  of  praise. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  unique.  No  other 
hereseolc^ical  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
shown  the  relationship  of  all  heresies.  None  had 
ever  used  the  pencil  of  the  artist  to  aid  the  pen 
of  the  theologian.  Just  before  these  lectures  is 
placed  a  large  engraving  which  gives  the  title  to 
the  book.  It  is  a  geneological  tree  of  heresy. 
All  heretics  are  seen  to  have  a  common  father, 
“Simon  Magus.’’  Out  of  his  prostrate  form 
springs  the  great  trunk,  which  soon  divides  into 
two  great  trees.  Prom  these  spring  branch  after 
branch,  each  bearing  as  fruit  a  famous  heretic, 
or  else  a  label  with  the  name  of  some  sad  heresy 
that  has  disturbed  the  Church. 

To  the  thoughtful  eye,  the  tree  seems  covered 
with  unclean  birds  of  evil  omen,  or  such  as  the 
Hebrews  had  in  abomination,  the  ossifrage  and 
the  osprey,  the  little  owl  and  cormorant,  and  the 
great  owl  and  the  pelican,  and  the  gier  eagle  and 
the  bat.  This  very  resemblance  makes  the 
names  of  heretics  a  loathing  and  thus  prepares 
the  reader  to  receive  the  instructions  of  such  a 
teacher. 

One  needs  to  read  only  a  few  paragraphs  to 
feel  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  writer  of  no 
ordinary  metaphysical  accumen,  in  short  of  one 
who  has  the  skill  (as  a  Professor  of  Hereseology 
should  have)  always 

“to  divide 

A  hair  'twlxt  West  and  North-west  side.” 

Every  page  gives  unmistakable  indication  of  the 
logical  mind,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  but  in  the  development  of  each  sue 
cessive  theme.  Earnestness  is  seen  in  every  line. 

This  could  not  be  otherwise  for  Professor 
Cramer  had  breathed  the  air  of  opposition  to 
heresy  from  his  birth,  for  Germany  the  incuna¬ 
bula  gentium  of  Tacitus’  time,  has  ever  been 
the  incunabula,  the  cradle  of  heresies.  In  his 
manhood  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  holding  its 
weighty  sessions.  The  heretic  Barneveldt  had 
been  beheaded.  The  heretic  Grotius  had  fied 
from  certain  execution  to  a  foreign  land,  and  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  just  left  the  shores  of  Hol> 
land  for  a  land  where  none  would  inquire  into 
their  opinions.  Of  these  things  then  “All  Eu¬ 
rope  rang  from  side  to  side.’’ 

As  a  great  artist  needs  the  atmosphere  of  art 
in  order  to  produce  a  great  and  lasting  work,  so 
a  writer  on  heresy  needs  to  be  born  and  live 
where  heresies  had  called  the  best  theologians 
of  successive  generations  into  the  field.  There 
was  born  and  has  lived  our  author.  Heresies 
were  all  around  him.  Every  year  gave  birth  to 
more  of  the  pernicious  brood  and  called  for  new 
efforts  for  their  extradition.  Professor  Cramer 
was  the  champion  for  the  time.  His  book  is  the 
great  classic.  It  is  the  Vade  Mecum  for  every 
one  who  would  know  who  are  heretics.  It  is 
superior  to  Castro  Zarnorensis  (Adversus  omnes 
Haereses  Libri  XIII)  because  of  its  condensa¬ 
tion.  It  is  superior  to  St.  Signori’s  History  of 
Heresies,  for  this  Roman  Catholic  saint  does  not 
deal  fairly  with  Protestant  beliefs.  It  is  even 
superior  to  that  treasure  house  of  argument  and 
learning,  Valsecchi’s  “De  Fundamentis  Re- 
ligioius’’  (a  work  which  I  never  tire  of  read¬ 
ing).  Its  condensation,  clearness  and  complete¬ 
ness  render  it  invaluable. 

At  a  glance  of  the  Genealogical  Tree,  one  can 
see  that  all  heresies  have  one  of  two  tendencies ; 
the  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or 


the  exaltation  of  human  authority.  At  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one  branch  is  Mahometanism,  of  the 
other  is  Roman  Catholicism,  or  Papism,  as  our 
author  has  it.  Whatever  be  the  various  shades 
and  names,  here  they  travel,  here  is  the  final 
ripened  fruit.  Logic  is  inexorable.  To  set 
aside  Moses  is  to  class  oneself  with  the  false 
Prophet.  To  yield  up  one’s  own  reason  to  the 
decision  of  one  man  or  a  set  of  men  is  to  class 
oneself  with  those  who  hold  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  Heretics  may  be  unconscious  of 
their  r^l  position,  or  even  deny  it.  But  the 
fact  remains.  It  is  only  a  question  of  more  or 
less. 

I  think  that  this  silbject  is  not  studied  enough. 
Our  General  Assembly  ought  to  establish  Chairs 
of  Hereseology  in  their  Theological  Institutions. 
Then  we  should  be  better  informed.  Nor  would 
so  many  of  us  as  now,  have  to  depend  on  what  a 
few  leaders  in  our  General  Assemblies  tell  us, 
when  we  are  there  as  Commissioners. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  studying  this  great  sub¬ 
ject  so  that  if  I  should  be  a  Commissioner  next 
year,  I  should  have  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

Yours,  anti -Mahometan,  anti -Papal,  from 

T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


PREACHING  IN  THE  LOGGING  CAMPS. 

Dear  Editor.  — For  the  past  few  weeks  of  the 
present  year  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
your  valuable  paper.  The  Evangelist,  which  is 
sent  to  me  by  a  kind  friend  in  the  East.  This 
morning  while  reading  it  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  write  a  short  account  of  my  experience  in 
preaching  in  the  lumber  camps.  I  am  living 
at  Barnum,  Carlton  county,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota,  and  have  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  fall,  many  of  the 
young  men  leave  our  village  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  woods.  Last  winter  I  went  one  day  with 
Mr.  Cain,  the  owner  of  the  camps,  to  see  them 
work,  staying  over  night.  The  boys  wanted  me 
to  preach  them  a  sermon  which  I  did,  and  I  was 
much  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  the  atten 
tion  and  respect  that  was  showed  throughout 
the  service.  Upon  leaving  some  of  them  asked 
me  to  come  and  preach  again,  which  I  did  in 
the  spring,  when  to  my  great  surprise  the  boys 
made  me  a  present  of  a  collection  amounting  to 
over  $50.  This  I  considered  came  direct  from 
God  as  my  people  are  very  poor,  and  these  hard 
years  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  our 
missionary  money  taken  away  from  us,  I  find  it 
hard  to  make  the  ends  meet. 

This  year  seeing  a  chance  for  good  work  in  thia 
line  I  commenced  early  in  the  winter  going  from 
one  camp  to  the  other.  I  have  in  all  six  camps 
where  I  preach,  and  hope  to  reach  each  one  at 
least  three  times  during  the  season.  These 
camps  are  all  from  sixteen  to  twenty  six  miles 
from  the  railroad  on  which  I  live,  three  of  them 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cain  are  situated  at  the  bead 
of  Kettle  river,  the  other  three  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mason  are  located  at  the  head  of  Dead 
Moose  river.  I  make  these  trips  during  the 
week,  returning  to  Barnum  for  my  Sabbath 
work.  I  carry  with  me  a  number  of  hymn 
books,  and  always  find  a  few  in  every^camp  that 
can  help  me  sing,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  we 
have  a  song  service,  then  prayer  and  more  sing¬ 
ing  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  after  which 
I  preach  to  them.  Throughout  the  entire  ser¬ 
vice  there  is  the  most  rapt  attention  and  respect 
paid  to  God’s  Word. 

In  each  of  these  camps  there  are  from  forty  to 
seventy  men  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  them 
work.  1  sometimes  go  to  the  woods  and  watch 
them  cutting,  sliding  and  hauling  the  logs  to 
the  lake  which  is  called  the  “Landing.’’  On 
one  sleigh  with  four  horses  they  draw  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  feet  of  logs  and  some  hav& 
even  drawn  over  thirty  thousand  feet  on  one  load. 

During  my  visits  to  these  camps,  I  find  many 
fine  young  men  well  educated,  but  because  of 
these  hard  times,  they  are  forced  to  go  to  the- 
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'ampe  for  employmeut.  Some  tell  me  they  have 
not  been  in  church  for  years,  but  I  tell  them 
my  home  in  Barnum  is  always  open  to  them, 
and  Mrs.  Higgins  and  I  often  have  a  call  from 
some  of  the  boys  that  I  have  met  in  my  visits 
to  the  camps.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of 
them  also  find  their  way  to  church  to  hear  me 
preach  when  they  come  to  town,  and  so  by  this 
and  in  other  ways  I  find  that  God  is  blessing  my 
work  in  the  Logging  Camps.  Yours  truly, 

F.  E.  Higgins. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  MINISTERS. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  our  Presbyteries 
hold  their  spring  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  devote  all  their  time  to  rou¬ 
tine  business.  There  is  a  practical  question  to 
be  attended  lo :  that  of  vacant  churches,  and  of 
ministers  who  ought  to  have  a  different  pastoral 
charge. 

The  condition  of  the  Home  Board,  and  the 
financial  depression  that  has  made  such  a  shrink¬ 
age  in  individual  income,  have  affected  far  more 
churches  than  those  in  the  West.  There  are 
ministers  in  Eastern  Synods  who  are  just  as 
deserving  (I  speak  with  no  want  of  respect  or 
sympathy  for  our  brave  men  in  the  West),  and 
who  feel  the  present  depression  as  much  as  the 
men  in  the  West,  but  somehow  they  do  not 
write  to  the  papers  about  it,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  of  a  protracted  delay  upon  the 
part  of  Synods  in  securing  for  them  a  oetter 
support  In  a  recent  letter  issued  by  the  Home 
Board,  we  are  told  that  many  deserving  minis¬ 
ters  have  to  seek  other  means  of  support  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  Board  to  sustain  them. 
There  are  men  in  Eastern  Synods  who  will  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same  if  relief  does  not 
speedily  come.  In  some  Synods  the  Synodical 
\id  Fund  has  not  bettered  the  condition  of 
things  at  all.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  was  all 
right,  but  patience  demands  something  which 
shows  more  practical  results.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  desire  to  remove  to  a  parish  in 
which  they  will  receive  sufficient  support. 

The  Synodical  superintendents  and  the  stated 
clerks  can  tell  us  how  many  men  are  continu¬ 
ally  writing  to  them  in  reference  to  vacancies. 
When  a  desirable  church  is  vacant,  applications 
pour  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  Session 
for  a  hearing.  The  writer  knows  of  a  church 
that  pays  a  salary  of  81,500  a  year  and  during 
a  recent  vacancy  fifty  applicants  sent  in  their 
names ;  another  that  only  pays  8750,  had  thirty 
applications.  This  condition  of  things  is  very 
general  and  it  denotes  an  unrest  upon  the  part 
of  settled  ministers  that  cannot  but  sadly  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  usefulness  in  their  churches. 
And  yet  there  are  many  men  who  ought  to 
change.  My  two  neighboring  ministers  are 
worthy  men  and  they  want  another  field  in 
which  to  labor,  but  the  question  is.  How  are 
thay  going  to  secure  one?  They  could  if  we  had 
a  better  system.  Our  present  system  by  which 
men  and  churches  are  brought  together  varies 
according  to  the  locality  and  in  many  places  it 
is  a  peculiar  one  indeed.  Some  churches  always 
want  a  man  from  a  long  distance,  and  in  a 
year  after  he  has  been  settled  they  b^in  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  were  just  as  able  men  in  their 
own  Presbytery.  Again,  some  churches  are 
infiuenced  by  the  recommendation  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  minister,  who  has  a  friend,  a  classmate, 
a  graduate  of  the  same  Seminary,  who  is  labor- 

ng  very  successfully  in - ,  and  he  might  be 

induced  to  accept  a  call.  The  man  may  be  very 
worthy,  but,  my  brother,  I  want  to  be  candid 
with  you  and  inform  you  that  there  are  many 
men  who  are  equal  to  that  classmate  of  yours, 
although  he  had  the  superior  advantages  of  that 
Seminary.  Other  Seminaries  turn  out  as  good 
men  as  the  one  that  graduated  you. 

Other  churches  appoint  a  committee  ti  secure 

pastor,  who  receive  recommendations  and  visit 

urches  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  report. 


This  method  is  a  good  one  but  it  can  only  be 
adopted  by  the  larger  churches.  The  minister 
of  national  reputation  or  who  has  many  friends, 
experiences  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  church, 
but  the  average  minister  does,  and  the  great 
majority  of  ministers  belong  to  this  class ;  they 
are  not  known  beyond  their  own  Presbytery, 
hence  there  ought  to  be  some  way  by  which  these 
men  and  the  vacant  churches  in  their  Presby¬ 
tery  can  be  brought  together.  In  other  words, 
the  Presbytery  ought  to  have  control  of  this 
matter. 

Our  present  system  is  too  Congregational,  and 
we  all  know  that  individual  churches  have  often 
made  arrangements  with  men  who  have  been  no 
honor  to  our  church.  Presbyterial  oversight  of 
vacant  churches  ought  to  be  a  reality  and  not 
merely  something  that  appears  on  our  Minutes. 

I  would  then  suggest  that  there  be  a  properly 
constituted  committee  in  every  Presbytery  to 
receive  applications  for  a  hearing  in  vacant 
churches,  and  that  it  be  understood  that  the  men 
in  that  Presbytery  have  the  first  chance.  This  is 
not  exclusion;  it  is  simply  justice  to  men  who 
cannot  get  a  hearing  in  vacant  churches  in  other 
Presbyteries.  I  am  convinced  that  some  action 
of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  taken  and  I  write 
in  the  interests  of  those  who  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  hearing  in  a  vacant  church 
though  they  have  written  to  the  sympathetic 
Synodical  superintendent  and  to  the  obliging 
stated  clerks  many  times.  Presbyteb. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  17th,  Mrs.  White, 
the  foreign  secretary  for  China,  told  briefiy  of 
Mrs.  Abbey’s  return  to  China  last  November, 
where  she  is  devoting  herself  with  greater  energy 
than  ever  to  the  work  and  especially  trying  to 
reach  the  women.  Since  God  has  emptied  her 
hands  of  the  care  of  children,  her  heart  seems 
enlarged  to  take  in  His  little  ones. 

From  Otaru,  Japan,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mies  Bose.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  are  at 
Sapparo.  Mr.  Pierson  preaching  in  the  native 
church  and  Mrs.  Pierson  helping  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Rose  felt  she  could  go  to  this  more  needy 
place  where  she  is  the  only  missionary,  while  at 
Sapparo  there  are  eleven,  including  other  denom¬ 
inations.  They  hope  to  add  an  English  branch 
to  the  school,  for  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
English,  and  the  work  is  overwhelming.  Miss 
Rose  asked  for  a  dozen  copies  of  a  simple  book, 
“Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,”  (which  Mrs. 
Riesch  said  have  already  been  sent,)  and  said 
she  would  soon  want  the  Story  of  the  Bible.  She 
begged  us  to  pray  for  the  lonely  worker  at 
Otaru.  The  poor  in  that  northern  island  have 
a  hard  time  suffering  from  the  winter  cold.  A 
few  bits  of  charcoal  in  a  wooden  box  lined  with 
tin  is  all  the  fire  they  have. 

Miss  Hawley  had  a  picture  of  Mr.  Marling 
which  she  passed  around  for  all  to  see.  She 
told  of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Waddell  and  Miss 
Chamberlain  in  January,  their  home  and  work 
will  now  be  together  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ;  also 
of  the  expected  arrival  this  week  of  Mrs.  Finley 
and  Mrs.  Rodgers  from  that  field.  She  read 
some  extracts  about  Miss  Jacobson  which  the 
Utica  Branch  have  compiled  since  her  death. 
Last  June  before  she  had  much  knowledge  of  the 
language,  she  used  to  write  of  her  efforts  with  it 
and  of  the  busy  Sundays,  with  Sunday-school 
and  services.  In  the  dispensary  she  extracted 
teeth,  vaccinated,  and  prescribed  simple  reme¬ 
dies.  consulting  Dr.  Avison  on  what  was  beyond 
her.  But  she  liked  the  evangelistic  work  best. 
To  her  class  of  boys  in  the  hospital  she  taught 
the  methods  of  massage  and  how  to  make 
bandages,  etc.  Every  day  she  gave  out  the 
supplies  of  gauze,  cotton,  soap,  etc.,  for  the 
day.  Wednesday  was  cleaning  day  and  they 
were  taught  how  to  make  everything  perfectly 
clean.  They  were  astonished  when  she  taught 
them  of  germs  and  the  need  of  antiseptic  precau¬ 


tions.  The  hardest  lesson  she  had,  to  teach  them 
was  to  be  punctual.  Unless  a  boy  was  on  time 
each  morning  she  dismissed  him,  and  he  had  to 
wait  till  next,  morning,  which  was  a  real  punish¬ 
ment.  Miss  Jacobson  had  made  thirty-seven 
sheets,  eleven  quilts  and  some  mattresses  for 
the  school,  and  described  her  position  there  as 
superintendent,  matron,  nurse,  head-cook  and 
head -la  undress!  After  the  box  of  supplies  came 
from  America,  she  writes:  “I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  those  boys  when  it  was  opened.  They 
noticed  that  the  gowns  for  the  women  were 
the  prettier  and  had  prettier  buttons,  and 
learned  that  it  was  the  custom  in  our  country 
to  give  the  women  the  beet.  ” 

Miss  Mary  Parsons  read  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  cousin  in  Korea,  Mr.  Whitte- 
more.  Telling  of  hie  new  home  in  Pyeng  Yang, 
he  writes:  “Our  compound  is  very  large;  it  was 
secured  just  after  the  war.  Property  is  very  cheap 
and  it  was  bought  for  a  song.  It  is  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  outside  of  the  city  on  the  west,  and  is 
very  well  located,  as  it  is  near  the  gate  in  the 
wall,  and  also  between  two  of  the  principal  lines 
of  travel  from  the  country.  These  lines  are  not 
trolley  lines,  but  very  rough  paths  for  the  pack 
animals.  The  western  boundary  is  formed  by 
another  old  city  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  great  founder  of  the  Korean  kingdom, 
Ki  Tze,  about  3.060  years  ago  ! 

The  more  modern  city  wall  is  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation,  and  with  its  gates  and  loop  holes 
forms  a  very  picturesque  scene  from  our  win¬ 
dows.  A  short  distance  up  on  the  hill  behind  us 
we  can  get  a  grand  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  in  all  directions,  with  the  mountains 
rising  in  the  distance  on  all  sides  of  us.  At 
present  a  large  part  of  the  city  is  in  ruins  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  but  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  rebuilt,  and  in  the  spring  I  presume  many 
more  houses  will  be  restored,  as  business  here, 
such  as  it  is,  seems  fairly  brisk. 

We  had  a  splenaid  service  Christmas  morning 
at  the  church  in  the  city,  and  one  that  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  talk.  We  had  singing  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Also  a 
prayer  by  one  of  the  young  boys.  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  service  was  talks  by  three  con¬ 
verts;  one  a  woman  who  had  formerly  been  a 
sorceress;  another  a  blind  devil  exorcist;  and 
the  third  a  diviner.  They  all  spoke  well  and 
told  the  people  ihat  formerly  they  had  deceived 
them.  This  was  what  caused  the  talk  all  over 
the  city.  In  the  afternoon  we  missionaries  went 
with  some  of  the  prominent  Christians  to  visit 
the  jail  and  distribute  some  books  and  some 
presents  the  Koreans  had  contributed.  After  a 
few  words  in  each  section  by  one  of  the  Koreans, 
the  presents  were  distributed  to  the  great  amaze¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  of  the  prisoners.  But  this 
was  too  much  for  the  city,  as  such  a  thing  as 
kind  treatment  of  criminals  had  never  been 
heard  of.  But  the  interest  aroused  was  much  of 
it  genuine,  and  as  a  result  we  had  about  four 
hundred  out  for  our  Sunday  service. 

We  have  just  begun  examining  candidates  for 
the  church  here  in  Pyeng  Yang,  and  if  the 
rest  of  the  fifty  who  are  ready  show  as  good 
signs  of  true  conversion  as  those  examined  to¬ 
day,  we  shall  have  a  splendid  accession  to  our 
church  next  communion. 

On  our  recent  trip  through  Whang  Hai  Do, 
Mr.  Lee  baptized  nineteen,  and  received  one 
hundred  ana  three  catechumens.  After  six 
months  he  will  examine  them  for  baptism.’’ 

Speaking  of  the  method  in  all  our  mission 
fields  of  putting  the  natives  on  probation  before 
receiving  them  into  the  church,  Mrs.  Schauffler 
wondered  if  the  circuumstances  were  different, 
or  if  we  have  less  faith  than  Paul.  She  quoted 
Mr.  Meyer  as  saying  in  one  of  his  recent  ad¬ 
dresses,  What  a  wonderful  man  Paul  was,  what 
decision  and  fearlessness !  He  is  clapped  into 
jail,  but  before  midnight  he  has  baptized  the 
jailer,  and  soon  after  the  judge  himself  is  say¬ 
ing,  “Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  !’’ 

Mrs.  WTiite  read  a  personal  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mills  of  Tungchow,  China,  and  Miss  Hawley 
told  of  a  “neighborhood  missionary  meeting’’ 
to  be  held  next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
Brick  Church,  when  Dr.  Grace  Kimball  and 
Mrs.  McAlpin  will  speak,  to  which  are  invited 
a  number  of  societies  and  all  will  be  welcome. 

Mrs.  Riesch  showed  one  of  the  tiny  paper 
books  containing  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Japanese, 
such  as  were  distributed  during  the  war,  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  finding  their  way  to  the  soldiers. 

The  latest  news  from  Mr.  Speer  was  that  he 
and  his  wife  have  left  Hamadan  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Bagdad,  and  an  earnest  closing 
prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  McEwen. 
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Philip  Gilbert  Hamebton,  An  Autobiography, 
1834-1858,  AND  A  Memoir  by  his  Wife  1858- 
1894.  With  a  Portrait.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Ihis  volume  is  calculated  to  give  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  large  circle  of  admirers  of  the  late 
lamented  author  and  artist  whose  name  it  bears. 
Few  works  of  biography  fulfil  their  purpose  more 
perfectly  or  more  delightfully.  If  there  is  a  ful¬ 
ness  in  the  narration  which  may  seem  wearisome 
to  a  few  readers,  it  will  not  be  to  the  multitude 
who  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  teachings 
and  work  of  Mr,  Hamerton.  We  follow  his  life 
from  its  beginning  in  rural  England,  to  its  close 
in  Pans,  with  the  feeilng  that  we  are  kindly  ad- 
'^itted  to  an  intimacy  with  him  «nd  his  house¬ 
hold.  The  tone  of  the  whole  is  so  gentle  and 
open  hearted  that  we  cannot  but  feel  a  genuine 
affection  for  this  enthusiastic  toiler.  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Hamerton ’s  style  does  not  leave  that  of 
his  wife  far  behind.  At  any  rate  there  is  a 
eharming  simplicity  in  her  part  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Hamerton  began  his  autobiography  in 
1885  with  the  distinct  stipulation  that  it  should 
not  be  published  till  after  his  death.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  completed  the  portion  of  his  life  up  to 
and  including  his  marriage  in  1858.  From  that 
moment  his  wife  was  a  part  of  his  life,  and  can 
tell  the  story  as  no  one  else  could,  and  she  has 
continued  it  from  1858  to  his  death  in  1894. 
She  has  certainly  brought  her  part  into  close  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  portion  done  by  his  hand. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Hamerton  was  one  of  great 
hardship  and  privation  in  many  ways.  He  lost 
his  mother  at  his  birth,  and  had  a  father  whose 
memory  was  anything  but  sweet.  He  found 
affection  in  a  maiden  aunt  who  did  much  to 
comfort  and  guide  him.  But  his  early  life  had 
little  which  was  attractive  in  it  His  gifts  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  themselves,  but  not  in  the  way 
of  prolonged  courses  of  study.  Little  by  little 
he  came  along  through  the  unexciting  choices 
of  early  life  and  young  manhood  until  he  be¬ 
came  wedded  to  an  artist’s  career.  His  slender  | 
means  made  great  economy  necessary.  Nor 
were  his  successes,  either  in  art  or  literature, 
won  without  the  severest  toil.  He  never  sent 
anything  away  without  wishing  to  keep  it  longer 
for  revision.  In  painting  and  in  etching  he  de 
stroyed  much  of  hie  material  because  he  could 
not  reach  his  ideal.  Through  many  years  he 
suffered  from  terrible  physical  ailments  arising 
from  overwork.  Yet  never  did  he  remit  his 
labor.  Gradually  he  became  known  as  one  of 
the  truest  art  critics,  one  of  the  modern  masters 
cf  English  style,  and  one  of  the  most  unaffected 
thinkers  of  the  time.  He  could  not  endure 
cities.  He  loved  woods,  streams,  mountains. 
He  had  the  defects  of  a  sensitive  nature,  which 
became  exaggerated  by  disuse.  But  his  literary 
work  remains.  “The  Intellectual  Life,’’  has 
been  a  boon  to  thousands.  There  have  been  few 
better  guides  in  art.  And  the  artist  appears  in 
what  he  depicts  with  the  pen  as  with  the  pencil. 
The  Portfolio  which  he  established  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  for  art.  Altogether  his  life  was 
effective  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  his  public  in  America  widened  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  England.  His  success  here 
was  decided  from  the  first. 

This  volume  will  interest  every  one  who  has 
read  “The  Intellectual  Life,’’  as  it  reveals  the 
depth  and  energy  of  a  true  mental  development. 
It  is  stimulating  as  mountain  air,  as  it  shows 
how  the  fight  against  odds  of  every  kind  is  to  be 
carried  on.  It  will  brace  up  many  a  failing 
energy  in  the  struggle  for  attainment  and  per¬ 
fection.  The  force  of  the  narrative  grows  from 
the  first  page  till  the  worker  dies  in  the  moon¬ 
light  with  none  but  hie  wife  near  him. 


Isaiah.  The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible  Prophecy 
Series.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  New  York :  The 
Macmilllan  Company.  1897.  50  cents. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  acquainted  with 
this  admirable  series  of  Biblical  books  and  are 
at  least  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  debt  which 
they  and  all  Bible  students  owe  to  Professor 
Moulton.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that 
the  volume  before  us  is  the  most  important  and 
in  many  important  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  issued.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since 
Isaiah  is  without  question  the  grandest  work 
of  prophecy  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Authorized 
English  Version  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
English  translation.  The  present  volume  is  not 
indeed  based  on  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
with  all  its  magnificence  of  diction  and  its  in¬ 
effable  charm  of  suggestion  is  often  far  from 
clear  in  meaning.  Like  all  the  other  volumes  of 
the  Series,  it  adopts  the  Revised  Version  either 
text  or  margin,  and  although  there  are  now 
other  translations  not  only  more  accurate  but 
more  beautiful  than  the  Revised  Version,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Professor  Moulton  has  done 
wisely  in  adhering  to  that  version  which  next 
to  the  Authorized  is  most  widely  known.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  settle  critical 
questions  of  Hebrew  text,  nor  critical  questions 
of  translation,  but  to  present  the  true  form  of 
the  work,  that  is,  to  quote  from  the  writer’s 
dictum,  “to  ascertain  from  internal  evidence  and 
the  analogy  of  other  prophecy,  what  are  the  sep¬ 
arate  compositions  of  which  the  whole  book  is 
made  up,  and  what  is  the  true  literary  form  of 
each,  and  to  present  them  to  the  eye  with  the 
conventional  external  arrangement  to  which  a 
modern  reader  is  accustomed.  For  this  purpose 
the  Revised  Version  is  a  fairly  adequate  transla¬ 
tion.  The  vexed  questions  of  authorhsip  and 
date  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  evi¬ 
dently  enter  not  at  all  into  this  study.  The 
subject  is  purely  literary,  the  question  is  en¬ 
tirely  one  of  form ;  yet  never  before  has  it  been 
made  so  clear  how  important  a  factor  is  the 
form  to  the  life  which  it  enfolds.  Without  a 
syllable  of  exegesis,  the  mere  discovery  and  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  various  forms  in  which  these 
marvellous  prophecies  are  cast  goes  farther  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  written  about  them, 
to  explain  them,  rende^  them  intelligible  and 
make  evident  their  character.  Thus  set  forth, 
the  prophecies  are  to  a  large  degree  their  own 
commentators  and  expositors. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  service  which 
Professor  Moulton  has  rendered  to  readers  of  the 
English  Bible  is  in  making  clear  the  wide  differ¬ 
ences  between  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and 
those  of  modern  peoples,  and  how  these  differ¬ 
ences  express  themselves  in  literary  forms.  Those 
who  have  read  his  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 
have  there  found  these  interesting  peculiarities 
of  Hebrew  thought  and  utterance  explained  and 
1  to  some  degree  illustrated,  but  their  fullest 
illustration  required  precisely  what  we  have  in 
these  volumes — the  very  text  itself  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible.  In  the  present^olume  the  remarka¬ 
ble  adaptability  of  the  term  “Rhapsody,”  to 
describe  large  portions  of  prophetic  literature, 
already  foreshadowed  in  the  volume  on  Litera¬ 
ture,  is  here  carried  out  in  all  its  details  as  ap¬ 
plying  not  only  to  large  portions  of  prophecy, 
but  also  as  entering  like  leaven  into  nearly  all 
literary  forms  of  prophecy.  Thus  while  rhapso¬ 
dic  presentation  in  various  degrees  permeates 
the  entire  book,  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  Prophetic 
Rhapsody,  as  Professor  Moulton  had  shown  that 
it  may  be  conceived — a  spiritual  drama,  of 
which  the  scene  is  the  universe,  the  time  all 
time  to  the  end  of  things,  the  speakers  God,  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  the  largest  possible  personi¬ 
fication — Israel,  the  Godly,  the  Saved  thu 
Doomed,  the  Nations,  the  Voice  of  Prophecy, 


even  Silence  itself.  The  addition  of  this  liter¬ 
ary  form  to  those  we  already  know  is  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  achievements  of  our  time  or  of 
any  time,  and  hardly  less  valuable,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  literature,  but  as  a  course 
of  interpertation,  is  Professor  Moulton’s  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  fact  and  the  significance  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  movement,  as  a  feature  of  Hebrew  modes  of 
thought.  Here  again  is  a  positive  addition  to 
the  number  of  literary  forma  The  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  a  Rhapsody  and 
their  presentation  in  this  form,  with  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  the  pendulum  move¬ 
ment,  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  them 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  literary  achievement  of 
our  time.  It  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  literary  work  of  our  time,  its  value 
for  interpretation  being  self-evident.  As  to  the 
details  of  the  dramatization  of  these  chapters, 
many  readers  will  perhaps  differ  from  Professor 
Moulton,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  himself 
has  not  said  his  last  word  on  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  he  who  has  given  the  key  to  the  mysteries 
of  this  most  m3rsterious  and  most  sublime  of 
prophecies,  and  for  this  all  Bible  readers  must 
remain  his  debtor. 

Genius  and  Degeneration  ;  A  Psychological 
Study.  By  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  German 
Work.  $3.50.  Appletons.  New  York:  1896. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  inadequate  and 
even  misleading,  for  the  treatment  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  it.  Dr.  Hirsch  is  really  writing  a  critique 
upon  Nordau.  The  book  is  technical  in  a  high 
degree,  and  abounds  in  difficult  terms  under¬ 
stood  only  by  experts ;  though  the  author  has 
aimed  at  popularity,  and  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  much  of  his  volume  can  be  understood  b 
the  average  reader.  Enough  certainly  to  make 
it  highly  interesting  and  valuable  to  those  who 
care  for  the  study  of  abnormal  human  condi¬ 
tions..  Dr.  Hirsch  concedes  that  both  genius 
and  insanity  are  indefinable,  page  71 ;  and  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  highly  unscientific  to  assume  a 
normal  man,  and  pronounce  all  divergences 
mania ;  that  the  only  fixed  standard  of  mental 
unity  is  the  body  of  society.  This  is  his 
charge  against  Nordau,  that  he  indentifies  in¬ 
sanity  with  taste  in  literature,  art,  even  dress, 
that  differs  from  his  own.  Over  against  Nor- 
dau’s  pessimistic  and  discouraging  verdict  that 
we  live  “in  the  midst  of  a  grave  endemic,  a 
species  of  black  plague  of  degeneration  and 
hysteria,  ”  our  author  proclaims  that  sanity  is 
increasingly  prevalent;  and  makes  a  fine  demon¬ 
stration  from  the  facta  of  “secular  hysteria”  is 
the  middle  ages,  and  later,  to  within  recent 
years,  when  he  sees  remnants  in  spiritism  and 
like  phenomena.  He  concedes  that  changes  is 
modes  of  living  consequent  on  modern  inven¬ 
tions  have  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  nervoos 
system,  and  increased  the  number  of  cases  oi 
nervous  exhaustion  But  he  claims  that  mort 
writers,  and  especially  Nordau,  exaggerates  this 
trouble.  “Degeneration  is  a  morbid  condition, 
resulting  from  perturbations  of  growth  of  the 
psychical  organ,”  page  324;  which  organ,  the 
brain,  is  no  doubt  more  delicately  adjusted  in 
higher,  than  in  lower  civilization.  And  Dr. 
Hirsch  believes  that  “the  further  development 
of  mankind  will  be  greatly  benefitted  if  the 
teachings  of  science  are  attended  to,  and  ths 
various  baneful  influences  that  act  upon  ths 
nervous  system  are  combatted,”  page  330. 

This  book  is  thoroughly  materialistic  in  con¬ 
ception  and  treatment,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
human  responsibility  beyond  that  expressed  in 
the  sentence  last  quoted.  All  sorts  of  moral 
abberations  are  described,  but  no  hint  given 
that  they  have  any  moral  quality.  Now  what¬ 
ever  may  be  claimed  for  the  limitations  of  scien¬ 
tific  treatment,  this  omission  is  inexcusable. 
Science  must  take  cognizance  of  all  the  facts ; 
and  one  of  the  prime  facts  is  the  consciousness 
of  moral  responsibility.  No  amount  of  diagnosis 
can  obliterate  it.  Byron  says  he  was  “ha.f- 
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mad,"  while  writing  the  third_CaDto~of  Childe 
Harold ;  "I  should  many  a  good  day  have  blown 
my  brains  out  but  for  the  recollection  that  it 
would  have  given  pleasure  to  my  mother- in-law,  ’ ’ 
page  97.  This  may  be  an  "eccentricity  of 
genius;"  and  one  of  the  indications  that  it  is 
allied  to  insanity ;  but  it  is  also  an  indication 
of  a  wicked  surrender  of  self-control.  No  greater 
perils  assail  our  race  to-day  under  our  high  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  the  dominance  of  physical  science, 
than  the  loosening  of  the  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  our  actions.  We  want  to  know 
all  possible  about  physical  and  psychical  condi¬ 
tions,  perils,  remedies;  but  among  the  latter 
conditions  we  must  keep  in  view  that  great  fact 
of  self-consciousness,  the  responsible  freedom 
of  the  will.  The  knowledge  that  strengthens 
that  sense  of  responsibility  instead  of  weaken¬ 
ing  it  will  prove^the  greatest  blessing  to  the  race. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Bookman  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  tale  of  the  making  of  On  Many  Seas. 
The  Life  and  Exploits  of  a  Yankee  Sailor,  by 
Frederick  Benton  Williams,  edited  by  his  friend, 
William  Stone  Booth.  According  to  The  Book¬ 
man,  Mr.  Booth,  librarian  in  the  East  Side 
House,  became  greatly  interested  in  a  frequent 
visitor  to  his  library,  an  engineer  of  the  name 
of  Hamblen.  After  listening  to  many  well  told 
tales,  Mr.  Booth  asked  Hamblen  why  he  never 
wrote  and  printed  his  stories.  Thereupon,  after 
a  few  days  the  engineer  brought  to  his  friend 
fifty  closely  written  foolscap  pages,  which,  as 
they  were  written,  form  a  part  of  this  remarka¬ 
bly  interesting  picture  of  a  sailor’s  life.  Mr. 
Booth  is  anxious  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  as  editor  his  labor  has  been  restricted  to 
cutting  out,  not  to  recetsting  or  to  altering  the 
narrative.  It  is  little  short  of  amazing  that  an 
untried  writer  could  give  so  graphic  and  sus¬ 
tained  a  narrative.  With  singleness  of  aim  in 
telling  of  his  life  and  exploits,  he  has  omitted 
all  reflections,  ethical  or  esthetic,  and  perhaps 
in  this  very  way  adds  force  to  the  unstudied  and 
yet  plainly  to  be  discerned  moral.  Assuming 
the  role  of  the  "higher  critic, "  we  should  doubt 
the  autobiographical  veracity  of  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  altogether  ideal,  ending  of  the  story 
wherein  the  hero,  after  many  adverse  experi¬ 
ences  of  shipwrecks,  tyrants,  sharks  at  sea  and 
on  land,  scurvy,  pirates  and  many  other  woes, 
comes  to  be  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  finest 
craft  afloat,  "The  Electrical  Age.”  Still  this 
ideal  ending  in  no  way  mare  the  power  of  the 
tale,  one  only  wishes  "it  might  have  been."  A 
sailor’s  life  as  it  really  is,  is  certainly  told  in 
this  "plain,  unvarnished  tale."  (Macmillan 
Company.  $1.50.) 

Of  the  three  essays  forming  the  little  volume 
published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  entitled,  Ancient  India.  The  most 
interestine  to  the  general  reader  is  the  flrst  one 
on  "The  Study  of  Sanskrit.”  The  men  of  the 
East  India  Company  who,  a  century  ago  began 
the  study  of  this  marvelous  tongue,  found  there 
their  effective  impulse  in  the  desire  to  do  well 
the  herculean  task  of  governing  an  Empire. 
Yet  they  little  dreamed  they  were  making  a 
most  important  acquisition  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  literature,  and  were  in  reality  giving 
to  scholars  a  new  science,  the  fascinating  one 
of  comparative  philology.  The  essential  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  is  the  Sanskrit,  and  upon  this  from 
Bopp  to  Monier  Williams,  all  investigators  have 
built.  The  remaining  essays  are  on  "The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Veda"  and  "Buddhism,”  and  are 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Oldenburg.  (Cloth, 
50  cents ;  paper,  25  cents. ) 

The  Redemption  of  the  Brahman  claims  to 
be  a  novel ;  if  it  is,  it  must  be  a  specimen  of  the 
romantic  school,  for  from  beginning  to  close  it 
is  contrary  to  possibilities,  to  say  nothing  of 
facts.  To  write  an  Oriental  story  one  has  to  do 


more  than  *lay  his  plot  in  Benares,  he  has  to 
make  himself  as  well  as  his  characters  think  in 
Oriental  fashion  before  he  can  depict  Oriental 
life.  "Richard  Gurbe"  in  his  novel  commits 
the  mistake  of  providing  occidental  ideals  for 
oriental  men  and  women.  The  story  is  num¬ 
bered  "17”  in  "The  Religion  of  Science  Li¬ 
brary.”  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  25  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  X-Rays 
and  what  they  have  done,  that  the  public  will 
be  glad  of  a  scientiflc  statement  of  the  progress 
and  the  directions  in  which  it  has  been  made  upon 
Roentgen’s  famous  discovery.  In  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  March  there  will  be  an  arti¬ 
cle,  A  Year  of  the  X-Rays,  by  Professor  D.  W, 
Herring.  In  the  same  number.  Professor  Will¬ 
iam  Z.  Ripley  will  discuss  The  Shape  of  the 
Head  as  a  feicial  Trait,  showing  by  the  aid  of 
maps  how  the  long-headed  and  short-headed 
peoples  are  distributed. 

In  the  February  Scribner,  Mr.  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  that  most  gor¬ 
geous  spectacle  of  the  year.  The  Czar’s  Corona¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  March  number  he  will  describe 
a  celebration  quite  as  important  although  it 
was  more  quiet.  The  Banderium  of  Hungary 
celebrating  the  thousandth  year  of  Hungary  as 
a  Kingdom  was  very  little  noticed  in  the  |»pers, 
but  it  was  an  event  of  great  historical  impor¬ 
tance.  as  it  celebrated  the  triumph  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  and  one  of  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  know  more. 

No  one  is  better  informed  on  the  subject  of 
American  history  and  politics  than  John  Fiske, 
and  therefore  all  will  interested  to  read  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  Arbitration  Treaty  in 
the  March  Atlantic.  In  the  same  magazine, 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  will  write  of  the  decline 
in  efficiency  of  our  legislative  bodies,  and  will 
suggest  some  simple  and  fundamental  remedies. 

An  unpublished  tale  of  Adventure,  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  is  one  of  the  attractions  in 
McClure's  Magazine  for  March,  and  also  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  secret  war  history,  by  General  John  M. 
Thayer,  in  which  he  describes  a  night  smnt 
alone  with  Secretary  Stanton  in  the  War  Office, 
when  the  latter  was  expecting  that  President 
Johnson  would  attempt  to  dispossess  him  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  last  number  of  The  Youth's  Companion 
appears  in  patriotic  dress  with  a  picture  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  in  cocked  hat  and  Continental 
uniform  on  its  cover,  and  is  as  always  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  Its  short,  crisp  paragraphs 
on  current  topics  must  do  good  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  questions  of  the  day  and  setting  the 
young  people  thinking  about  them  and  realizing 
that  they  nave  a  certaip  responsibility  in  regard 
to  public  matters.  When  we  see  how  much  the 
Juvenile  Street  Cleaning  Clubs  have  done  to 
help  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  in  this 
city,  we  learn  how  important  the  young  citizen 
can  become. 

Among  the  new  publications  announced  by  the 
Appletons  is  A  Pinchbeck  Goddess,  by  Mrs.  J. 
M!.  Fleming,  a  sister  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  It 
is  a  story  of  Indian  society  and  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing,  and  people  will  be  curious 
to  see  if  the  author  shares  her  brother’s  talent. 
Another  novel  by  a  new  writer  is  Tatterly,  the 
Story  of  a  Dead  Man,  by  T.  Gallon,  which  has 
been  very  well  received  by  English  critics.  They 
have  also  in  preparation  The  Aurora  Borealis, 
by  Alfret  Angot;  The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke,  by 
"Z.  Z.  ;’’  A  Spotless  Reputation,  by  D.  Gerard, 
and  Perfection  City,  by  Mrs.  Orpen.  In  more 
serious  works  aside  ^m  several  new  editions  of 
scientiflc  books  they  announce.  Pioneers  of 
Evolution,  from  Thales  to  Huxley,  by  Eldward 
Clodd ;  and  Memoirs  of  Marshall  Oudinot,  Due 
de  Reggio.  This  is  compiled  from  the  unpub¬ 
lished  papers  of  the  Duresse  de  Reggio,  who 
having  b^n  much  with  her  husband  in  the  fleld, 
is  able  to  give  graphic  accounts  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  and  other  stirring  events  in  which 
he  took  part. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  is  sending  about  a  circu¬ 
lar  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  their  Executive 
Committee,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  telling  of  a 
form  of  work  which  will  be  carried  on  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hartley  House,  their  new  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  West  Side.  C)n  February  15th, 
they  opened  the  Industrial  Building  with  large 
work-rooms  for  unskilled  labor  "to  which  any 
one  can  send  women  who  apply  to  them  for  re¬ 
lief. ’’  They  will  be  given  ample  food  and 
clothing  in  exchange  for  work,  and  their  cases 
will  be  immediately  reported  by  telephone  to  the 


central  bureau  of  the  Association,  promptly  in¬ 
vestigated  in  a  kind  and  friendly  way,  and  if 
necessary,  relieved  substantially.  If  the  public 
will  cooperate  with  them  they  feel  that  the  wor¬ 
thy  poor  can  be  more  effectively  relieved,  and 
the  professional  beggars  discovered  and  driven 
out  of  the  streets.  Books  have  been  prepared 
similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  "Wayfarer’s 
Lodge"  for  men.  "Each  ticket  will  entitle  the 
bearer  to  a  day’s  work  at  Hartley  House,  a  good 
hot  lunch  and  about  flfty  cents’  worth  of  gro¬ 
ceries  and  supplies,  the  amount  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  individual’s  work. 
These  tickets  being  given  to  applicants  for  re¬ 
lief  in  place  of  money  will  ensure  assistance  to 
those  who  prove  their  worthiness  by  willingness 
to  work.  To  others  they  will  be  valueless.  The 
women  will  be  employed  in  re-making  and  reno¬ 
vating  old  clothes,  and  in  making  rag  carpets, 
patchwork  quilts,  etc.  The  clothes  and  quilts 
will  be  given  to  them  in  return  for  their  indus¬ 
try.  A  market  has  been  found  for  rag  carj^ts. 
Old  or  discarded  garments  of  every  description, 
clean  rags  and  remnants  of  all  kinds  are  needed. 
On  receipt  of  a  postal  we  will  gladly  call  for  such 
contributions.  Books  of  twenty  relief  tickets 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $5 ; 
lKX>ks  of  twelve  tickets  on  receipt  of  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  if,  in  half 
the  number  of  cases,  the  tickets  are  given  to 
unworthy  persons,  all  the  money  paid  tor  them 
goes  to  the  relief  of  the  worthy  poor,  as  it  is  all 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  food  to  be  distributed 
at  Hartley  House  in  return  for  work.  The  price 
of  the  tickets  represents  only  half  their  face 
value,  but  it  is  believed  that  large  numbers  of 
them  will  fall  into  unworthy  hands  and  will 
never  be  presented  and  we  look  to  the  generosity 
of  the  friends  of  the  Association  to  cover  any 
remaining  deflciency. ’’  This  branch  of  the 
work  is  already  started,  but  the  Association 
cannot  carry  out  their  plans  for  the  settlement 
without  $10,  (XX).  They  propose  to  have  there 
a  branch  of  their  Free  ^bor  Bureau,  a  Home- 
Keeping  Department,  an  Industrial  Branch  for 
Women,  a  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  Girls 
and  Women,  and  a  Rational  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment  which  will  necessitate  four  people  in  resi¬ 
dence.  A  Resident  Head,  an  Associate  Resi¬ 
dent,  a  Trained  Nurse  and  an  Instructress  in 
Home-keeping.  Warner  Van  Norden,  Esq.,  is 
the  Treasurer,  and  anything  sent  to  him  at  25 
Nassau  street,  will  help  to  make  possible  the 
carrying  out  of  these  carefully  conceived  plans. 

The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Southern 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  published  a  small 
manual  of  "Scripture  History,"  by  Rev.  L.  H. 
Wilson,  as  a  sequel  to  a  previous  issue,  "The 
Little  Child’s  Catechism..’’ 


NEW  PUBLICAIIONB. 

The  Macmillan  Company;  The  Modem  Reader’s 
Bible.  Isaiah.  Eldited  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Richard  G.  MoultOD,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  New  York:  Syste 
matic  Theolo^.  A  Compendium  and  Common 
place  Book.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Theological 
Students.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged; 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D',  LL.D.  $5.(X). 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  The  Trial 
and  Death  of  Jesus  (Christ.  A  Devotional  History 
of  our  Lord’s  Passion.  Blustrated;  James  Stalker, 

D.D.  $2.00. - “Behold  the  Man  I”  and  “Behold 

Your  King  P’ ;  H.  L.  E.  25  cents. 

Maynard,Merrill  AND  Company:  Modem  Book¬ 
keeping.  Single  and  Double  Entry;  J.  L.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  80  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Reyell  Company:  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  A  Commentary  Logical  and  Histori¬ 
cal;  James  M.  Stifler,  D  D.  $1.25. - Autobiography 

of  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  a  Memoir 
by  his  sons,  Rev.  E^lward  M.  Deems,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

and  Francis  M.  Deems,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  $1.50. - Did 

the  Pardon  Come  Too  Late  t ;  Maud  B.  Booth.  30 
cents. 


PEBIODICAI.8. 

For  January:  Critical  Review. 

For  Febmary:  The  Writer;  Little  Men  and  Little 
Women:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly  Review; 
Berea  Quarterly;  Roanoke  Collegian;  Christian 
City;  Littell;  Huguenot  Quarterly. 

For  March:  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Magazine  of  Art; 
Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Our  Day;  Archi¬ 
tecture;  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  Record. 


BEPOBTS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Babies’  Hospital.  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  for  Fallen  and 
Friendless  Girls.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Boyhood  and  Manhood — Recollections; 
G.  Q.  Colton.  Printed  by  A.  G.  Sherwood  and  (Com¬ 
pany.  Argument  against  the  Passage  of  the  Land 
Bill,  made  py  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  through  their  Representative,  H.  N.  Wheeler, 
at  Hearings  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  at  Wa^ington,  D.  C., 
Jan.  16  and  Jan.  80,  1897. 


February  25,  1897. 
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ISLAND  AND  CONTINENT 

Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo. 

“And  there  was  no  more  sea.  ”  Rev.  21 :1. 

What  does  he  mean?  Certainly  not  that  there 
was  no  water  in  the  millennial  landscape.  That 
would  be  to  all^e  a  physical  fact  for  which 
there  were  no  corresponding  moral  meaning.  On 
the  contrary  John  uses  the  sound  of  the  .^Igean 
which  was  in  his  ears  to  suggest  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  most  magnificent  to  him  in  manhood’s 
character.  In  his  wonderful  picture  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  having  told  us  how  his  head  and  his 
hairs  were  white  with  the  wisdom  of  eternity, 
and  his  eyes  searching  as  fire,  and  his  face  radi¬ 
ant  as  when  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength, 
while  on  his  head  were  the  crowns  of  universal 
dominion,  he  can  find  nothing  more  telling  to 
record  of  his  persuasive  speech  than  this:  “His 
voice  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.”  One 
in  whose  ears  has  ever  sounded  the  sea,  is  not 
likely  to  picture  any  spot  as  quite  perfect  with¬ 
out  it. 

We  shall  learn  from  John’s  negatives.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  we  shall  obtain  the 
thought.  He  tells  us  there  is  no  sun  or  moon  in 
the  reconstructed  universe.  But  the  reason  is 
clearly  enough  stated,  that  there  can  be  no  lesser 
luminaries  in  the  presence  of  Him  from  whom 
they  derive  their  light.  We  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  conditions  of  light  to  understand  what 
should  make  surroundings  luminous  to  the  per¬ 
fected  spiritual  senses.  He  asserts  that  no  sick¬ 
ness  is  there,  because  we  shall  live  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  tree  whose  leaves  diffuse  health — not 
as  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  but  a  reservoir 
of  perpetual  youthfulness.  He  saw  no  temple,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  need— the  temples  of  earth 
being  a  provision  for  a  temporary  and  passing 

ant  until  such  time  as  unrestricted  communion 

akes  every  soul  a  sanctuary  and  every  thought 
a  sacrifice. 

But  what  does  he  mean,  “There  was  no  more 
sea”?  Do  we  find  any  necessity  laid  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  why  there  should  be  no  sea? 

One  thing  I  think  he  meant,  then,  was  this. 
The  sea  to  day  is  magnificent  and  oppressive. 
This  globe  is  three- fourths  water  and  one- fourth 
land.  We  talk  of  continents  and  islands.  In 
reality,  strictly  speaking,  the  earth  is  an  island 
surrounded  by  water.  Now  the  characteristic 
of  an  island  is  essentially  isolation.  I  cannot 
get  where  I  would;  I  am  walled  away  from  my 
fellows.  And  this  is  both  dangerous  and  de¬ 
pressing.  We  read  the  narrative  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  are  interested,  because  we  can  in  a 
moment  close  the  book  and  stand  in  the  midst  of 
human  companionship.  But  to  the  real  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe — Alexander  Selkirk  by  name — it  was 
something  quite  different.  It  was  something 
hard  to  preserve  himself  as  a  man.  No  one  to 
talk  to,  he  must  talk  to  his  parrot  if  nothing 
else.  No  one  to  see,  he  must  strive  to  retain  all 
he  can  of  civilized  dress  and  manners.  Solitary 
confinement  is  notably  the  most  trying. 

This  is  an  analogue  of  human  life.  That 
which  produces  isolation  from  one’s  fellows,  sets 
one  apart  from  the  world  and  its  interests,  is  to 
be  dreaded.  It  is  felt  now.  Some  things  separate 
and  restrict  us.  In  the  new  earth  there  shall  be 
no  such  island-life.  My  blood  shall  beat  with 
my  friends,  my  mind  be  looked  into  by  theirs. 
The  narrowing  effects  of  isolation  shall  have 
ceased.  I  shall  dwell  a  free  man  on  the  great 
continent  of  human  life.  No  more  sea !  No 
more  sea ! 

But  coincident  with  this  there  was  in  John’s 
life  another  element.  He  was  here  a  prisoner. 
He  had  not  chosen  this  exile.  He  would  be  with 
hie  Church  on  the  shore.  He  could  not  deny  the 
truth  which  placed  him  on  Patmos— the  Word  of 
the  testimony — but  he  could  and  did  grieve  over 
the  absence.  I  can  fancy  him  going  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  cruel  rock  and  looking  afar  over  the 
blue  and  historic  ./Egean  barely  thirty  miles 
toward  the  fond  Ionian  shore.  No  doubt  on  a 


clear  day  from  some  craggy  height  he  could  dis¬ 
cern  faint  outlines  of  the  beloved  land,  where 
Christians  were  toiling  whom  he  could  help,  for 
whom  he  would  give  his  life.  Something  so 
must  the  first  Napoleon  have  watched  from  afar 
for  a  speck  sailing  over  the  great  ocean  out  of 
the  world  which  evermore  was  hull-down  beyond 
his  vision.  The  sea  meant  to  John  separation. 
He  could  not  do  as  he  would  for  others,  because 
of  surroundings  over  which  he  had  no  power, 
and  the  sea  stood  for  him  with  this  separation. 

This,  too,  is  an  analogue  of  human  life.  We 
are  restrained  from  the  full  service  we  would 
render  by  surroundings  whose  fetters  we  cannot 
break,  by  an  ocean  which  we  may  not  cross. 
And  the  pledge  of  the  new  earth  is  the  removal  of 
these  conditions.  “There  shall  be  no  more  sea.  ” 

Isolation  and  separation — then,  I  think  were 
what  John  meant.  From  these  he  should 
be  free.  And  I  believe  these  will  be  found  to 
cover  the  round  of  man’s  needs— those  things 
from  which  he  would  escape. 

Isolation  is  subjective,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  schools.  It  is  hampering  conditions  as  they 
affect  myself.  It  means  restrictions  as  they  are 
related  to  the  subject  of  them. 

Separation  is  objective,  in  the  same  scholastic 
language.  It  is  restraining  surroundings,  those 
things  which  restrict  my  attitude  toward  my 
fellows.  They  are  restraints  as  they  relate  to 
others,  and  determine  the  action  of  the  man  out¬ 
wardly. 

That  my  isolation  from  my  fellows  limits  my 
own  development,  and  then  that  my  incomplete 
and  imperfect  development  separatee  me  from  my 
fellows  and  narrows  my  possibilities — these  are 
the  companion  truths  which  it  seems  to  me  John 
had  in  mind  in  the  text.  And  this  added,  that 
in  the  commonwealth  of  the  New  Jerusalem  both 
isolation  and  separation  shall  be  done  away ;  our 
island-life  shall  have  ceased,  and  we  live  together 
on  the  continent  of  complete  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfect  brotherly  helpfulness. 

Let  us  follow  the  suggestion  of  this  idea  of 
the  seer’s  vision. 

“There  was  no  more  sea” — no  more  isolation. 
My  fellows  are  necessary  to  my  personal  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  first  and 
worst,  result  of  limitation  is  that  it  narrows  my 
ability.  The  secret  of  the  advance  of  man  is 
the  possibility  of  communicating  his  ideas.  The 
thought  which  I  have  I  can  impart  to  others, 
receiving  from  them  in  the  reciprocity  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  their  ideas  in  exchange.  When  men  had 
sought  out  witty  inventions  and  had  used  them 
for  immoral  purposes,  the  Scripture  narrative 
tells  us  God  scattered  them  apart  from  one  an¬ 
other,  which  means  at  least  that  he  took  a  cer¬ 
tain  method  to  arrest  their  mental  development 
and  restrain  their  evil  for  the  time  being.  It 
was  some  while  before  they  did  any  more  build¬ 
ing  ;  that  is  to  say,  showed  further  signs  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization. 

The  converse  is  necessarily  true.  Men  grow 
by  contact.  Man  is  not  a  polyp,  which  when 
cut  in  two  becomes  two  polyps,  each  being  equal 
to  the  whole.  The  human  being  grows  from 
within.  The  isolated  races  are  the  most  back¬ 
ward.  Europeans  go  to  Africa  and  the  isles  of 
the  sea.  but  their  inhabitants  only  return  the 
visit  under  protest  or  inducement. 

Making  this  individual,  I  cannot  advance  when 
cut  off  from  others.  The  reason  is  that  I  have 
no  standard  with  which  to  compare  myself. 
Comparison  is  necessary  to  development.  Your 
boy  seems  a  prodigy  until  you  send  him  to 
school.  Then  he  who  stood  at  the  head  when  at 
home  with  only  himself  in  the  class  straight¬ 
way  works  his  way  down  toward  the  foot  with 
regularity.  My  own  attainments  are  large  as 
reviewed  by  mvself.  I  have  so  much  science  and 
literature  and  history— it  seems  a  great  recital — 
until  I  visit  the  library  of  some  fellow-workman. 
Then  complacency  shrinks,  very  likely  into  com¬ 
plaint.  This  also  is  a  moral  matter.  A  man  is 


often  right  in  his  own  eyes  until  his  neighbor 
cometh  and  searcheth  him. 

We  see  all  this  illustrated  in  cases  around  us. 
It  is  necessary  that  one  should  see  society  in 
order  to  be  at  his  ease  in  it  No  amount  of 
reading  will  accomplish  this.  Men  may  assert 
that  they  cannot  find  great  souls  in  our  ordinary 
!  best  society,  and  therefore  prefer  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  great  in  their  libraries — those  who 
never  turn  their  backs  on  them  and  whose  con¬ 
versation  is  always  elevating.  But  one  can 
never  come  to  social  ease  through  this.  His 
unfamiliarity  will  show.  Travel  widens  the 
horizon.  But  it  applies  to  moral  growth  as  well. 
“'Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one 
to  another,”  is  a  suggestive  passage-  Isolated 
communities,  like  those  in  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tennessee,  are  retrogressive.  Here  are 
the  descendants  of  hardy  and  intelligent  pio¬ 
neers  needing  to  be  taught  almost  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Christianity.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
moral  character  can  be  established  in  isolation. 
There  is  a  questionable  atmosphere  around  all 
the  attainments  of  hermits  and  monks  and  nuns. 
Whatever  piety  is  developed  is  mostly  fictitious 
and  manual  rather  than  natural  and  human. 

The  story  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  the  boy  who  is 
alleged  to  have  been  brought  up  in  absolute 
solitariness,  illustrates  the  failure  of  morality 
when  the  whole  environment  is  one’s  self.  If 
his  biography  be  true,  it  represents  a  youth 
growing  up  to  manhood  never  having  come  into 
conscious  contact  with  a  single  human  being. 
His  material  wants  were  supplied  so  far  as  food 
was  concerned  by  a  mechanical  contrivance 
which  left  him  without  the  sight  of  the  one 
who  supplied  him.  Of  clothing  he  had  next  to 
none.  He  played  with  the  merest  apology  for 
toys  and  had  developed  no  intellectual  nature 
when  found  in  this  enforced  confinement.  His 
intellect,  however,  expanded  speedily  after  his 
discovery ;  but  of  moral  principles  or  character 
he  knew  next  to  nothing,  and  apparently  was 
never  able  to  master  them.  Whether  reality  or 
imposture,  the  story  unquestionably  reveals  the 
nature  which  would  result  from  isolation.  My 
heart  must  take  in  my  fellows  if  I  would  care  for 
my  own  welfare.  Mind  alone  cannot  be  enough. 
The  student  is  proverbially  hard  and  cruel  un¬ 
less  some  counteracting  influence  enters  his  life. 
Companionship  with  intellectual  interests  and 
isolation  from  humanitarian  interests  has  beg¬ 
gared  him  morally.  This  isolation  calls  for  our 
sympathy  if  it  cannot  be  avoided;  while  if  it  is 
avoidable  it  merits  condemnation. 

Now  this  isolation  is  to  be  done  away.  But 
the  matter  of  greatest  interest  just  here  is  that 
already  it  can  be  remedied  in  part  by  our  con¬ 
tact  with  Him  through  whom  it  sha{l  be  finally 
conquered.  It  has  been  said  of  some  few  great 
ones  that  to  know  such  an  one  was  a  liberal 
education.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  assertion 
of  President  Garfield  as  to  what  he  considered 
would  be  to  him  a  liberal  education:  “Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  myself  at  the 
other  !”  The  presence  of  the  groat  instructor 
was  in  his  mind  both  collie  and  curriculum. 
There  have  been  men  who  covered  so  much  of 
human  life  that  we  could  meet  in  one  of  them 
what  would  take  a  whole  company  of  lesser  ones 
to  reveal. 

With  ten-fold  force  is  this  true  of  Jesus. 
Christ  knew  what  was  in  man.  He  was  man. 
Not  this  or  the  other  individual  and  fragmentary 
person,  but  mankind  as  a  whole.  When  one 
assoicates  with  Him  he  meets  humanity.  One 
who  knows  Christ  is  thereby  enlightened.  A 
humble  and  studious  Christian  is  nearer  than 
others  of  the  same  outward  advantages  to  posses¬ 
sing  the  gentleness  of  the  gentleman,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  sage,  the  courage  of  the  hero,  the 
suffering  of  the  martyr— comes  nearer  to  being  a 
man.  In  Christ  are  compensations. 

Read  even  now,  therefore,  this  text  finds  some 
deep  and  genuine  meaning.  We  would  do  better 
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only  we  do  not  know  how.  Or  we  know  how, 
but  will  not  will.  And  isolation  makes  us  weak. 
We  live  on  islands,  isolated,  and  between  our 
islands  rolls  the  sea.  If  I  could  only  look  on  my 
fellows  and  note  the  moral  strength  by  which 
some  have  undertaken  to  do  as  far  as  they  know, 
my  own  will  would  be  strengthened.  Could  I 
see  those  around  me  who  are  sacrificing  much 
in  order  to  know,  I  should  straightway  set  my 
own  mind  to  work.  Blessed  be  God,  even  this 
lack  of  ability  is  in  part  supplied  by  Christ  here 
and  now. 

But  turn  from  isolation  to  separation.  Not 
only  my  fellows  are  necessary  to  me,  but  I  am 
necessary  to  my  fellows.  Separation  is  lack  of 
opportunity.  The  sea  rolls  between  me  and  my 
opportunity  to  aid  them.  For  one  thing,  living 
on  an  island,  shut  out  from  others’  lives,  I  be¬ 
come  narrow.  I  think  my  island  is  all  there  is 
to  it,  and  the  birds  which  fiy  there,  the  beasts 
that  roam  there,  the  crops  raised  there,  seem  to 
me  all  the  birds  and  beasts  and  crops  there  are. 

I  lack  perspective.  I  think  my  insular  domain 
is  a  continent  simply  because  I  cannot  see  across 
it.  In  short,  I  am  determining  to  impose  my 
opinions  on  others.  And  out  of  this  grows, 
and  can  grow,  no  helpfulness.  When  one  is 
more  concerned  in  establishing  a  system  than  in 
heralding  principles  which  shall  naturally  take 
unto  themselves  the  best  system,  be  can  do  little 
for  others.  One  result,  then,  is  that  I  cannot 
help  my  fellows  because  they  cannot  see  as  I  do ; 
and  one  of  the  best  anticipated  effects  of  doing 
away  with  the  sea  is  that  we  shall  make  ready 
for  an  enlargement  of  conceptions. 

This,  too,  can  be  begun  even  now.  According 
to  Jesus,  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.’’ 
According  to  Paul,  “Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man’s  servant?  To  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth ;  yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up.  ’  ’ 
There  are  forms  of  goodness  which  we  do  not 
recognize.  My  ideal  of  spirituality  is  not  the 
only  one.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  dead. 
The  “all  truth’’  into  which  the  disciples  were 
to  be  led  was  not  the  partial  truth  which  they 
then  had ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  with  all 
the  disciples  of  all  the  ages.  But  there  is  a 
something  else  which  is  a  sadder  separation 
still  than  intellectual  arbitrariness.  It  is  when 
the  world  puts  me  outside  its  sympathies  be¬ 
cause  of  my  matured  convictions.  Here  the 
position  of  Christian  people  often  is  just  what 
John’s  was.  He^longed  to  be  with  his  Ephesian 
Christians.  Why  could  he  not?  Because  of  the 
message  he  wanted  to  bring  them.  There  was  no 
reason  for  his  being  with  them  apart  from  the 
message,  and  it  was  just  this  testimony  of  Christ 
which  those  in  authority  would  not  hear,  and  so 
banished  him.  Now  this  is  the  hardest  of  all, 
that  the  message  which  is  for  their  souls’  good 
constitutes  the  very  reason  why  they  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  us.  You  believe  through  Christ 
that  there  is  a  nobler  readiness  to  serve  your  fel¬ 
lows.  You  tell  it — and  straightway  others  will 
not  hear  you ;  for  they  do  not  want  to  help  their 
fellows  as  you  suggest,  nor  believe  that  your 
plan  would  work  if  they  did.  A  whole  ocean  is 
put  between  you  and  them. 

Here  again  we  have  a  present  suggestion  of 
the  Master.  This  was  the  apartness  of  Jesus, 
if  I  may  so  term  it.  What  a  world  of  sei>ara 
tion,  even  though  Jesus  came  from  his  throne 
to  remove  it,  exists  between  men  who  will  not 
see  and  the  Christ  who  would  help!  I  have 
read  of  the  missionary  taking  on  himself  the 
form  of  the  land  to  which  he  would  bring  the 
Gospel  in  order  to  get  at  men.  But  if  science 
is  true,  Christ  did  more.  The  distances  of 
earth  are  nothing  compared  with  the  path  of 
93,000,000  miles  to  the  sun,  and  this  is  but  an 
outlying  province  of  the  vast  Empire  of  GTod. 
If  it  is  true  that  all  moves  around  a  common 
centre,  and  that  that  centre  is  the  Throne,  then 
the  human  mind  halts  before  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  distances  Jesus  traveled  to  get  at  man. 


And  then  to  think  that  even  here,  having  made 
the  journey,  man  can  throw  a  barrier  which  is 
a  whole  ocean  between  himself  and  Christ,  is  an 
amazing  truth.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master.  Small  wonder  if  we  find  the  sea  roll 
between  us  and  our  desired  usefulness.  It  is  in 
some  sense  a  help,  again,  that  our  Saviour  felt 
the  limitation  of  this  same  separation. 

How  shall  I  gather  up  this  truth  better  this 
morning  than  by  announcing  the  sublime  and 
solemn  fact  that  we  are  bridging  the  sea  every 
day?  Sin  is  isolation  and  separation ;  and  isola¬ 
tion  and  separation  are  expatriation.  We  are 
living  on  islands  and  cut  off  from  the  continent 
because  of  the  essential  wrong  of  human  nature, 
which  is  selfishness,  out  of  which  comes  disobe¬ 
dience.  If  so,  then  every  genuine  sympathy 
which  overcomes  selfishness,  every  obedience 
rendered,  brings  us  toward  the  final  continent 
— life  which  shall  be  our  beatific  state. 

Let  us  then  awaken  our  sympathies.  Are  we 
in  keeping  with  God’s  thought?  Do  we  more 
and  more  love  Christ’s  law,  which  shall  be  the 
law  of  redeemed  humanity?  Oh!  to  be  weary  of 
exile.  Not  because  we  regret  our  island  life, 
but  because  we  long  for  that  fulness  which  can 
come  only  from  association  when  we  are  wander¬ 
ing  along  the  shores  of  all  truth.  It  is  one 
thing  to  long  to  visit  a  land  from  curiosity  or 
because  we  want  to  increase  our  knowledge;  an¬ 
other  because  our  soul  longs  for  the  sympathies 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfied.  The  little 
Swiss  maiden  leaves  her  home  to  seek  her  for¬ 
tune  here.  She  does  this  because  her  circum¬ 
stances  are  as  narrow  as  are  often  the  valleys 
between  her  native  mountains,  and  as  impossi¬ 
ble  of  enlargement  as  for  her  with  bare  hands  to 
push  the  mountains  back.  Yet  all  the  same 
she  loves  her  native  land.  So  do  I.  But  what 
is  my  love  compared  with  hers?  I  am  moved  by 
its  scenery,  stirred  by  its  history,  bowed,  as 
was  the  poet,  in  looking  at  the  sunrise  hour 
toward  Miont  Blanc  from  the  Vale  of  Chamouni : 

“  O  dead  and  silent  mount  1  I  gazed  upon  thee. 

Till  thou  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  In  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alonel  *’ 

My  knowledge  is  more  minute  and  exhaustive 
than  hers.  But  as  for  the  maiden,  she  weeps  for 
Switzerland  at  night  and  carries  the  vision  of 
its  mountains  and  valleys  by  day;  and  Trhen  an 
hour  of  leisure  comes  she  sings  her  home  songs 
with  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.  My  mind  is  in  Switzerland  if  so  I  will. 
But  she!  Mind  and  heart  both  are  there.  She 
lives  there.  She  loves  sympathetically ;  she  loves 
as  we  should  love  our  coming  continent  life. 

And  then  not  to  love  alone  and  long  for,  but 
because  of  this  to  render  the  obediences  of  life — 
to  do  as  far  as  we  know.  They  have  broken  in 
upon  the  width  of  the  sea.  It  is  far  less  vast 
than  once.  It  took  the  Mayflower  sixty-four 
days  to  cross  the  ocean.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
our  triumphs  through  obedience.  Every  con¬ 
quest  over  sin,  every  addition  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness,  every  new  conception  of  the 
depth  and  richness  of  God’s  revelation  to  man, 
and  through  man  to  still  other  men.  and  the 
actualizing  of  this  new  conception  in  a  new  and 
nobler  life,  this,  all  this,  abolishes  isolation 
through  the  power  of  fellowship,  bridges  separa¬ 
tion  oy  means  of  service,  and  unites  detached 
islands  to  God’s  own  continent. 


THE  AUBURN  SEMINARY  REVIEW. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  magazine  was 
issued  Feburary  1st,  and  in  appearance  and 
contents  reflects  credit  upon  its  editors  and  the 
institution  from  which  it  comes.  Messrs.  S. 
W.  Haven  and  D.  H.  Craven,  of  the  students, 
are  the  editors,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Faculty.  The  first  number  contains  editorials 
setting  forth  the  aim  and  purposes  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  ably  stating  and  defending  “The  Au¬ 
burn  Idea.’’  The  longest  article  is  by  Professor 
W.  J.  Beecher,  D.D.  on  “Messianic  Prophecy; 
its  Apologetic  Value,’’  and  .s  a  masterly  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  great  question.  Reports  of  recent 
lectures  at  the  Seminary,  Missionary  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  Alumniana  are  also  given.  The 
necrologist  of  the  Seminary,  Rev.  William  T. 
Jerome,  b^ins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Sem¬ 
inary  and  the  Collies,  with  one  upon  the  Sem¬ 
inary  and  Michigan  University.  In  all  the  new 
Review  makes  an  excellent  impression,  and 
promises  well  for  the  future. 


EVERY. 

By  A.  Parke  Burgess>  D.D. 

Every  day  Its  toll. 

Every  life  its  mission; 

Now  we  till  the  soil. 

Afterward  fruition. 

Every  task  its  time, 

Every  grief  its  season; 

And  in  ways  sublime 
Giod  makes  known  His  reason. 

Every  eye  its  tear. 

Every  back  its  burden; 

Tribulation  here, — 

Peace  in  Christ  our  guerdon. 

Every  heart  its  pain 
Alternating  pleasure; 

Sunshine  after  rain, 

Joy  in  fuller  measure. 

Every  day  its  night. 

Every  night  its  waking; 

Faith  leads  on  to  sight. 
Cloudless  day  is  breaking. 

Every  shattered  hope 

May,  like  sunbeams  riven. 

Form  a  rainbow  slope 
To  the  gate  of  Heaven. 


THE  BLACK  HILXS  PRESBYTERY  AND  THE 
TEN  PER  CENT.  CUT. 

At  its  meeting  last  .\pril  the  Black  Hills 
Presbytery,  having  in  mind  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  decided  to 
dispense  with  its  Presbyterial  missionary,  and 
attempt,  without  such  aid,  to  look  after  its 
fields.  Then  came  the  word  from  the  Board, 
that,  as  a  Presbytery,  we  must  get  along  with 
less  assistance  from  it  by  ten  per  cent  than  had 
been  granted  the  year  before.  The  figures  were 
at  once  tabulated  and  totalled,  the  reduction 
figured,  estimates  made  and  reported  to  het 
Board  and  the  maximum  agreed  upon  of  funds 
to  be  expended.  Within  this  amount  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  asked  appropriations. 

The  result  has  been,  not  a  crippling  of  the 
work,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  rather 
an  enlargement  of  it.  We  have  added  one  more 
to  the  number  of  missionaries,  and  have  occu¬ 
pied  one  large  and  promising  field  practically 
new,  one  point  in  it  only  out  of  four  having 
before  been  supplied  with  regular  preaching. 
Work  has  also  been  added  at  Deadwood,  one  of 
the  two  'most  important  communities  in  the 
Presbytery.  To  do  this  last,  Rev.  George  P. 
Beard,  pastor  at  Whitewood,  was  relieved  of  the 
care  of  Sturgis,  and  other  points,  and  set  free 
to  prosecute  the  work  at  Deadwood.  Thus, 
while  the  missionaries  have  been  called  upon  to 
make^  sacrifices^ as  perhaps  never  before,  they 
have  resolutely  faced  the  situation,  and  have  ia 
many  ways  been  blessed  in  return,  and  the  woHr 
has  considerably  increased  upon  their  hands. 
And  best  of  all  in  several  of  the  fields  spiritual 
results  most  gratifying  have  followed. 

But  still  the  cry  comes  loud  and  urgent  that 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation  oa 
Bound^Presbyterian  lines  help  is  needed.  Young 
ministers  without  families  are  especially  called 
for  to  gather  up  the  wandering  and  lost  ones 
scattered  over  our  wide  regions,  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  fold.^lt  is  with  great  anxiety  therefore 
that  the  members  of  this  Presbytery  watch  every 
report  from  the  Boards,  and  every  indication  of 
the  disposition  of  the  great  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  of  the  East,  and  of  the  Central  cities, 
towards  their^missionaries  in  this  great  forming 
region.  The  latter  are  striving,  in  the  face  of 
all  and  every^diflBculty,  to  push  forward  the 
work  committed  to  their  charge. 

Shall  the  cause  be  advanced,  and  the  Master 
triumph ;  or^shall  these*  newer  regions  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to]|  the  foe?  A  ‘thousand  times  Yes, 
to  the  first’question,  and  a  thousand  times  No  to 
the  second,  must  surely  be  the  voice  of  the 
whole  Church,  East,  Middle  and  West ! 

W.  L.  Peterson  ‘Chairman  H.  M.  Committee, 
Black  HillsIPresbttbrt- 
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The  Examiner  has  reached  chapter  three,  of 
Professor  H.  C.  Vedder’s  history  of  “Edward 
Bright  and  His  Times.’’  His  subject,  it  would 
appear,  was  decisively  influenced  in  hie  religious 
life  under  the  preaching  of  that  most  wonderful 
evangelist  of  a  former  generation,  Charles 
Grandison  Finney.  Mr.  Finney  was  converted 
in  1821,  and  licensed  in  1823  by  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Beginning  his  labors  in  the 
ittle  towns  of  Jefferson  county,  the  way  was 
soon  opened  for  him  to  the  larger  places  through¬ 
out  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  Western  New  York. 
Referring  to  the  great  effect  of  this  call  to  re> 
pentance  and  salvation,  Dr.  Vedder  says : 

It  was  charged  against  Finney’s  preaching 
that  it  produced  great  excitement.  Wherever 
he  went  the  pepole  were  profoundly  moved. 
Business  was  often  voluntarily  suspended  in  a 
town,  and  the  whole  mpulation  would  give 
themselves  for  days  to  nearing  and  pondering 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  little  in 
the  preaching  itself  to  account  for  this.  By  the 
testimony  of  all  who  ever  heard  him,  and  the 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  his  MSS.  remaining, 
Finney  was  a  preacher  of  sermons  that,  seen 
now  in  print,  would  be  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounced  of  decidedly  non-inflammable  character. 
They  were  doctrinal  and  argumentative  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  His  lawyer  training  made  him  lay  down 
a  Gusptel  truth  in  a  series  of  cold,  precise,  lexi¬ 
cal  propoeitions :  and  his  first  object  was  to  con¬ 
vince  the  intellect  of  his  hearers.  He  rarely 
failed.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  strange  power 
over  educated  men— lawyers,  doctors,  men  of 
affairs,  men  always  unmoved  by  the  appeals  of 
the  ordinary  evangelist.  Men  of  this  type  were 
converted  by  scores  and  hundreds  under  his 
preaching.  He  ventured  on  no  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  no  attempts  at  exciting  emotion,  until 
he  had  first  wrought  conviction  in  his  hearers 
that  his  message  was  true.  And  even  then  he 
was  not  wont  to  make  those  fervid  (one  almost 
writes  frantic)  appeals  that  certain  other  evan¬ 
gelists  have  relied  upon  as  their  chief  means  of 
success— notably  Whitefield,  whose  extant  ser¬ 
mons  are  almost  wholly  hortatory. 

But  explain  his  power  how  we  will — and 
nothing  but  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  an  adequate  explanation — there  can  be  no  dis 
pute  about  the  effect  produced.  It  was  then 
without  a  parallel  in  the  experience  of  New  York 
Christians.  The  Great  Awakening  had  affected 
only  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  indeed,  what  else 
was  there  in  the  America  of  that  day  for  it  to 
affect?  The  new  communities  of  New  York  had 
never  known  such  a  stirring,  and  all  denomina¬ 
tions  felt  its  power  and  responded  to  the  im¬ 
pulse.  The  records  of  the  Baptist  churches  fur¬ 
nish  ample  proof  that  no  period  in  their  history 
has  been  more  proportionally  fruitful  than  the 
ten  years  succeeding  1823. 


The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor  may  be  said 
to  have  carried  off  the  honors  at  a  recent  large 
gathering  of  the  city  and  near-by  ministers  of 
his  church.  A  paper  on  one  of  the  current  Biblical 
questions  having  been  read,  the  brethren  fol¬ 
lowed  up  somewhat  eagerly.  Dr.  Bulkley  being 
•ut  short  at  a  critical  point  in  his  remarks—  and 
hence  all  that  followed;  especially  the  intense 
interest  of  the  reporters  in  his  case.  It  was 
“the  unexpected  that  happened’’  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  neighbor,  quite  so,  and  we  hence 
append  his  short  account  of  “The  Sensations  of 
an  Alleged  Heretic’’ : 

Never  before  have  we  discerned,  except  by 
observation  and  imagination,  the  peculiar  fas- 
•ination  which  the  charge  of  heresy  brings  to 
budding  genius.  But  to-day  (Tuesday)  the 
writer  has  had  an  inside  view,  and  can  forever 
cympathize  with  the  joys  of  the  obscure  youth 
who  exclaimed  with  delight  to  his  sweetheart ; 
“Now  my  congregation  will  swell.  The  papers 
have  called  me  a  heretic!’’  For  the  writer  hap¬ 
pened  to  say  what  John  Wesley  and  Adam  Clarke 
said  many  years  before  he  was  born,  that  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  is  not  absolutely 
infallible ;  and  nothing  since  the  last  prize  fight 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  this  vicinity. 

The  infidels  hold  out  the  olive  branch,  the 
“liberal  Christians’’  (those  who  believe  what 
pleases  them,  and  remand  the  rest  to  myth,  para¬ 
ble,  or  allegory)  compliment  the  lofty  intelli¬ 
gence  that  could  discern  that  King  James’s 
translators  were  not  as  pens  in  the  hand  of 


Deity  (though  they  confess  their  fallibility  in 
the  introduction  to  their  work). 

The  writer  also  said  that  there  is  not  an  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  in  the  world,  all  existing  ones 
being  copies ;  hence  that  the  extant  ones  could 
not  be  compared  with  them ;  but  the  reporters 
did  not  get  hold  of  that.  On  cars,  steam  and 
electric  and  cable,  men  gazed  at  us,  that  never 
lanced  our  way  before,  and  ever  and  anon  we 
eard  such  words  as  “progressive,’’  “liberal,’’ 
“  up  to  date.  ’  ’ 

Alas  for  the  transitoriness  of  popularity  based 
on  the  emphatic  utterance  of  a  truism  old  as  the 
centuries !  Yet  the  incident  shows  what  a  great 
fire  in  combustible  materials  a  little  matter  kin- 
dleth. 

Whether  we  are  heretical  or  not,  what  was  said 
and  what  was  meant  to  be  said  had  the  time 
allowed,  and  much  more,  will  be  spread  before 
the  readers  of  this  paper,  and  uttered  when  and 
where  it  seems  fitting,  headlines  or  no  headlines. 


The  Independent  touches  on  Giving  as  a  Grace, 
setting  small  value,  in  the  way  of  real  benevo¬ 
lence,  on  money  spent  at  church  fairs  and  the 
like  entertainments,  for  such  things  as  one  may 
fancy  for  personal  use  or  gratification : 

Christian  benevolence  is  much  narrower  than 
church  budgets.  It  means  a  free,  unconditional 
offering,  with  no  element  of  bargaining  in  it. 
We  have  much  of  this  pure  giving,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  modern  Church  that  large 
personal  sacrifices  are  made  for  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  By  large  sacrifices  we  do  not  mean  large 
sums,  but  large  giving  according  to  means,  such 
as  that  of  the  widow  who  was  commended  by  the 
Master.  This  is  spoken  of  by  Paul  as  a  grace. 
He  commended  the  Corinthians  for  abounding 
in  faith,  utterance,  knowledge,  diligence  and 
love,  and  exhorted  them  to  “abound  in  this 
grace  also,  ’  ’  namely,  the  grace  of  giving. 

Niggardliness  in  the  house  of  God  toward 
God’s  cause  is  a  frightful  meanness.  We  look 
with  contempt  on  paupers,  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  paupers  by  indolence  and  parasitic  in¬ 
clinations;  how  much  worse  is  a  church  pauper  I 
He  knows  little  of  the  riches  of  grace.  He  lives 
upon  the  sacrifices  of  others.  He  considers  only 
his  own  pleasure  and  thinks  it  is  blessed  only  to 
receive. 

These  iiaupers  are  not  those  who  are  without 
money;  they  are  those  without  the  grace  of  giv¬ 
ing.  Ihey  have  means,  but  not  the  mind  to 
give.  Their  meanness  makes  the  spiritual  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  church  halt.  If  the  benevolent 
spirit  were  more  general,  the  matter  of  church 
finance  would  not  be  the  most  pressing  subject 
of  thought  and  activity.  The  church  goes  into 
business  to  get  profits  for  its  work,  not  because 
such  business  is  a  part  of  its  duty.  We  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth  with  astonishing  rapidity; 
but  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  Church  is 
not  getting  its  share  of  the  increase.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lavished  on  a  single 
social  di^lay,  that  is  chiefly  for  selfish  gratifi¬ 
cation.  There  is  a  larger  measure  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained  in  real  Christian  giving, 
however  modest  the  gifts  may  be. 


The  Southern  Cross,  away  off  in  the  fine  city 
of  Melbourne,  is  interested  in  the  announcement 
that  Herbert  Spencer  has  finished  the  special 
task  he  long  ago  set  for  himself.  In  its  issue 
of  January  15th,  just  at  hand,  it  says: 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  his,  it  is  announced, 
completed  the  literary  task  to  which,  forty  years 
ago,  he  set  himself.  He  has  compressed  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible — all 
the  forms  of  matter,  all  the  facts  of  life,  and  all 
the  forces  of  the  universe — into  ten  stout  volumes 
labelled  “Synthetic  Philosophy.’’  Nay,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  packed  the  universe  into  a 
sentence.  The  formula  which,  according  to 
him,  explains  “the  cosmical  process,’’  is  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  change  “from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent 
heterogeneity  through  successive  differentiations 
and  integrations.’’  The  man  in  the  street,  we 
fear,  may  try  that  mystic  sentence  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  attitude — upside  down,  or  turned  end  for 
end— equally  without  result.  It  will  remain  for 
him  an  abmlutely  cryptic  sentence,  a  conun¬ 
drum  without  a  solution. 

Will  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ten  thick  and  slab 
volumes  be  read  a  century  hence?  We  utterly 
doubt  it.  They  have  no  single  element  of  vital¬ 
ity.  They  represent  an  attempt  to  translate  all 
Jie  forms  of  life  and  all  the  emotions  of  the 
soul — love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  worship 
and  righteousness — into  terms  of  matter  and 
motion.  That  the  feat  is  impossible,  Mr.  Her¬ 


bert  Spencer  himself  has  proved.  He  cannot 
disentangle  his  own  phraseology  from  words 
which  connote  more  than  matter  and  motion. 
But  how  utterly  immoral  and  hateful  the  process 
would  be  if  it  were  possible!  How  one  eyed  and 
inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  formula  is,  is  obvious 
at  a  glance.  He  does  not  explain  how  this  “  in¬ 
definite  incoherent  homogeneity’’  came  into 
existence.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
what  is  the  force  compelling  those  “successive 
differentiations  and  integrations’’  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  are  passii^  over  all  things,  and 
explain  all  things.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a 
word,  undertakes  to  explain  the  watch,  not 
merely  without  the  watchmaker,  but  without  the 
energy  stored  in  the  mainspring  that  keeps  the 
watch  going !  Considered  as  an  experiment  in 
philosophy,  this  is  contemptible.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  volumes  are  less  read  to-day  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago ;  they  will  be  forgotten,  we 
venture  to  think,  before  fifty  years  have  passed. 

Our  contemporary  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  closed  his  big  task 
with  a  saving  clause,  which  goes  far  to  transfer 
him  to  a  new  group,  though  perhaps  not  the 
large  and  growing  one  that  regards  evolution  as 
merely  the  mode  in  which  God  manifests  Him¬ 
self  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  spirit. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer’s  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  writing  February  10th,  gives  this 
most  interesting  incident : 

Mrs.  Cleveland  will  probably  remember  the 
experience  she  had  last  Sunday,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  long  as  she  lives,  and 
it  is  probable  that  every  one  of  the  large  congre¬ 
gation  present  will  do  likewise.  After  Dr.  Tal- 
mage  had  finished  his  sermon,  the  venerable  co- 
pastor,  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  who  married 
Mrs.  Cleveland  and  who  has  baptized  each  of 
her  children,  announced  that  holy  communion 
would  be  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
and  while  those  present  were  participating 
therein  he  arose  again  and  said:  “Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  with  us  to-day  at  this  communion  ser¬ 
vice,  where  she  has  been  many  times  before,  but 
as  tois  is  probably  the  last  time  she  will 
present  on  such  an  occasion  I  have  felt  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  testify  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  congregation  toward  her,  as  one 
who  in  her  high  place  has  shown  an  example  of 
wise  Christian  womanhood,  and  that  if  she 
would  kindly  remain  in  her  pew  until  the  peo¬ 
ple  pass  by  and  take  her  by  the  hand  it  would 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  all.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Cleveland  was  visibly  affected,  as  were 
many  others ;  there  were  tears  in  Dr.  Sunder¬ 
land’s  tone,  and  later  when  he  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Cleveland  they  were  in  his  eyes.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  church,  even  to  the  sexton,  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Cleveland  before  she  left. 
Mrs.  Polk  had  a  similar  experience  just  before 
the  expiration  of  President  Polk’s  term.  That 
there  was  no  premeditation  on  the  p>art  of  Dr. 
Sunderland  was  shown  by  his  having  said  after¬ 
wards:  “When  I  went  into  the  pulpit  I  had  no 
idea  of  saying  what  I  did,  but  when  I  saw  Mrs. 
Cleveland  sitting  alone  in  her  pew,  I  realized 
that  this  was  her  last  communion  with  us,  and 
knowing  the  affection  felt  by  the  congregation 
for  her,  I  asked  her  to  remain.  It  was  simply 
an  emotional,  unpreiaeditated  act  on  my  part. ’’ 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  gives 
voice  to  the  best  sentiment  of  Virginia  in  the 
following : 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  defeat  the  Arbitration  Treaty.  It  will 
first  be  robbed  of  its  most  valuable  features, 
then  deferred,  and  then  cast  out  altogether.  It 
is  a  profound  r^ret  to  manv  people  or  Virginia 
and  its  most  intelligent  and  broad-minded  peo¬ 
ple,  to  discover  that  a  Senator  from  their  State 
is  aiding  in  defeating  the  great  measure,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  the  high  water  mark  of 
Christian  civilization.  But  it  can  not  long  be 
so.  ^nators  come  and  go.  And  an  enlightened 
peace-loving  people,  aroused  and  united,  will 
not  permit  their  will  to  be  defeated. 

How  evident  it  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the 
man  in  public  office  who  has  the  widest  view, 
the  loftiest  motive,  the  guidance  of  strong  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  vision  of  truth  !  Virginia  has  reason 
to  be  proud  that  in  1887  Dr.  William  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  began  the  agitation  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  arbitration,  that  has  already  produced  large 
results  in  public  sentiment,  and  will  not  cease 
until  this  Treaty  has  been'signed,  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  secured. 
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X. -PETER’S  VISION  AT  JOPPA. 

Acts  ix.  32 — X.  23. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sauaaria 
of  which  we  learned  two  weeks  ago  (Lesson 
viii. )  was  the  first  step  toward  the  bridging  of 
that  chasm  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  which 
up  to  this  time  had  seemed  to  be  impassable, 
and  which  yet  must  be  bridged  if  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  become  a  religion  for 
the  whole  world.  The  next  steps  toward  this  im¬ 
portant  end  are  what  we  have  to  study  to-day. 

It  was  Peter  who  with  John  gave  the  apostolic 
sanction  to  the  work  in  Samaria.  No  doubt 
these  apostles  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  Peter  remained  there  inert 
when  churches  were  being  everywhere  founded 
by  the  Christians  who  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution  ( verse  4,  compare  xi.  19).  Perhaps 
the  journey  we  have  now  to  study  was  only  one 
of  several  made  by  Peter  during  this  period.  It 
probably  occurred  while  Paul  was  still  in  Damas¬ 
cus  or  soon  after  his  Sight  to  Arabia  (ix.  22, 
Gal.  I.  17).  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe 
how  he  was  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda  and 
from  Lydda  to  Joppa  and  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea, 
that  place  where  he  received  as  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see,  the  fulness  of  the  Lord’s  promise, 
and  from  which  his  whole  future  life  and  work 
gained  a  distinct  impress. 

It  is  certainly  not  without  meaning  that  the 
miracles  of  Lydda  and  Joppa,  the  cure  of  ^Eneas, 
and  the  raising  of  Dorcas,  were  greater  than  any 
which  the  Apostles  had  hitherto  performed.  The 
Lord’s  promise  in  John  xiv.  12,  waited  for  its 
fulfilment  until  his  command  in  Mark  xvi.  15, 
was  in  a  way  to  be  fulfilled.  Not  while  the 
Apostles  stayed  in  Jerusalem  confining  their 
efforts  to  the  building  up  of  the  home  church 
could  the  “greater  works’’  be  performed.  A 
spirit  of  missionary  zeal  must  first  possess  them  ; 
they  must  go  abroad  before  they  could  receive 
the  full  endowment  of  power  and  this  is  a  lesson 
for  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  miracle 
was  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
Gentiles;  the  next  act  of  Peter  after  the 
bringing  of  Dorcas  to  life  from  the  dead.  This 
is  the  true  subject  of  our  lesson — not  Peter’s 
vision  as  our  title  seems  to  indicate,  but  the 
significance  of  the  vision  and  its  far  reaching 
influence  upon  the  Church  and  the  whole  world. 

It  is  of  the  first  necessity  then,  that  we  should 
appreciate  the  actual  state  of  mind  in  the  infant 
Church  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  Not  to  understand  this  is  greatly  to 
lose  the  force  of  the  teachings  of  this  chapter, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  misapprehending  much 
that  follows  in  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  conversion  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  was  not  an  entirely  new  idea  to  Peter  when 
the  vision  came  to  him.  The  Ethiopian  (viii. 
27)  was  a  Gentile,  and  even  among  those  ccn- 
verted  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  11)  were 
proselytes  who,  of  course,  were  Gentilea  The 
Samaritans  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to 
the  Church  were  certainly  not  Jews  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  nor  so  considered  by 
either  Jews  or  Samaritans,  and  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  chronology  of  the  passage  shows 
that  the  events  at  Antioch  recorded  in  xi.  20, 
21,  transpired  at  least  as  early  as  the  conversion 
of  Comeliua  But  up  to  this  time  it  had  not 
dawned  upon  the  Apostles  and  evangelists  that 
there  was  any  way  into  Christianity  except 
through  Judaism.  The  Gentile  converts  of  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  were  proselytes ;  the  Ethiopian 
was  doubtless  a  proselyte,  the  Samaritan  con¬ 


verts,  if  not  already  proselytes  had  probably  not 
the  smallest  notion  that  the  Christianity  which 
they  adopted  was  anything  other  than  “a  way’’ 
of  Judaism.  But  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Peter  as  more  fully  explaining  that  way  to  these 
half  Gentiles  and  confirming  them  in  their  newly 
found  faith,  and  not  gaining  some  new,  if  still 
vague  notion  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  of 
wider  scope  than  he  and  hie  fellow  Apostles  had 
till  that  time  deemed;  while  his  subsequent 
journeyings  among  the  churches,  with  the 
news  which  surely  came  to  him  from  the  scat¬ 
tered  Christians  (xi.  19)  would  inevitably  arouse 
in  his  mind  new  questionings  which  he  by  him¬ 
self  was  unable  to  answer.  It  was  simply  an  in¬ 
tellectual  impossibility  that  a  man  like  Peter, 
that  men  like  the  greater  number  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  disciples,  men  of  the  strongest  Jewish 
feeling  and  little  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
should  find  the  answer  to  those  questions  except 
by  revelation.  Men  like  Paul  and  Stephen  and 
Philip  might  have  done  so;  their  deeper  culture 
and  wider  experiences  would  doubtless  have 
enabled  them  to  interpret  the  spirit’s  teachings 
aright.  And  if  they  had  done  so  there  must 
have  been  a  schism  in  the  Church,  but  for  the 
special  revelation  given  to  Peter  at  Joppa,  Peter 
and  the  intensely  conservative  Jewish  brethren 
would  have  stood  on  one  side,  insisting  upon 
circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law,  Paul  and 
the  Hillenistic  Jews  would  have  stood  on  the 
other  contending  for  a  larger  liberty,  and  then 
the  infant  Church  would  have  met  with  utter 
disaster.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  at  the 
precise  moment  when  a  wider  knowledge  was 
needed,  the  vision  and  the  message  came  to  him 
to  whom  Christ  had  given  the  keys  of  his 
Church. 

The  Gentile  whose  conversion  was  made  the 
occasion  of  this  new  teaching  was  one  of  a  large 
class  who  without  becoming  a  proselyte  and 
feeling  no  need  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  had  al¬ 
ready  found  in  the  God  of  the  Jews  that  which 
met  their  spiritual  needs.  These  “God  fearing 
men’’  (Acts  xiii.  16,  26,  4.3;  xvii.  17)  worshipped 
him  in  their  own  way.  Cornelius,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  spiritually 
minded ;  he  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  new  Way 
among  the  Jews  and  would  be  drawn  by  its 
higher  spirituality ;  so  that  it  is  quite  reasona¬ 
ble  to  conjecture  that  his  continual  prayer  to 
God  (x.  2)  had  been  for  light  on  the  very  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  must  become  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Way  of  JoBUB. 

Peter’s  “vision”  (verse  3)  appears  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  “trance”  of  verse 
10.  He  saw  “evidently”  that  is,  not  as  in  a 
dream,  when  all  that  is  seen  is  in  the  dreamer’s 
mind  (subjective).  This  “Messenger  of  God” 
was  something  outside  of  himself  (objective). 
In  verse  30  he  calls  it  “a  man;”  but  by  atten¬ 
tive  observation  (verse  4)  he  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  more  than  man.  It  was  after  the 
Messenger  had  departed  (verse  7)  and  while 
Peter,  being  hungry,  was  waiting  for  his  din¬ 
ner  to  be  prepared,  that  the  trance  came  upon 
him.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think 
that  his  thoughts  and  the  subject  of  his  previ¬ 
ous  prayer  had  been  on  the  extension  of  the 
Church  and  the  perplexing  questions  which  had 
come  up  through  the  interest  aroused  among 
Gentiles  who  were  not  proselytes.  He  was, 
therefore,  so  far  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  by  the  trance. 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  trance  is  very 
clear :  to  eat  food  is  to  receive  something  foreign 
into  one’s  own  body.  Peter  who  like  all  Jews 
deemed  those  outside  the  Commonwealth  of 
Israel  to  be  unclean,  in  expressing  the  instinc¬ 
tive  loathing  of  a  Jew  for  food  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  deem  unclean  (Lev.  xi.,  compare  Eze¬ 
kiel  iv.  14;  Dan.  i.  8,  12)  was  also  uttering  his 
natural  sentiments  as  to  the  incorporation  of 
unclean  men  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


The  answer  he  received  taught  him  a  truth 
which  certainly  he  could  have  accepted  from 
no  other  source.  He  was  taught  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  which  for  hu¬ 
manity’s  sake  (Gal.  iii.  19;  Rom.  xi.  12)  God 
had  made  was  now  abolished.  Henceforth, 
Christ  having  lived  and  died,  no  man  was  to  be 
held  as  inherently  more  common  or  more  unclean 
than  another ;  there  was  no  longer  any  difference 
(Rom.  X.  12).  Not  that  the  law  was  abolished 
(Matt.  V.  17),  but  having  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ  these  distinctions  had  passed  away  (Rom. 
ii.  28,  29),  Not  that  all  men  were  actually  holy 
henceforth,  but  that  they  had  been  raised  by 
Jesus  Christ  “from  the  Levitical  to  the  moral 
domain.”  Therefoie  also  these  words  were  to 
be  taken  literally  as  to  food  (Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i. 
20,  etc. )  since  the  greater  includes  the  less.  It 
was  a  hard  doctrine  indeed  for  one  of  Peter’s 
inherited  views ;  three  times  was  the  message 
repeated,  in  consideration  of  its  difficulty ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  grasped  its  meaning  than  he 
was  ready  to  go  with  the  messengers  who  stood 
before  the  door,  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Chris- 
tain  Church  to  the  first  Gentile  convert. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Ethiopian  Convert. 

Acts  viii.  26-40. 

Golden  Text. — Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth 
and  preached  unto  him  Jesus. — Acts  viii.  35. 

The  Ethiopia  of  our  lesson  was  not  the  district 
which  we  find  bearing  that  name  on  our  maps  of 
Africa ;  it  was  the  country  immediately  south  of 
Egypt  now  known  as  Nubia  Abyssinia  and  Sen- 
nar.  The  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  Meroe,  was 
for  centuries  ruled  by  a  band  of  female  sov¬ 
ereigns  whose  title  was  Candace,  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  was  Pharaoh.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  extended  over  into  South¬ 
ern  Arabia.  Gaza  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  world  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel.  (Josh.  xii.  3;  Judg.  i. 
18 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  etc. ) 

The  lesson  section  properly  begins  with  verse 
25:  “They  therefore  .  .  .  were  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  many  villages 
of  the  Samaritans”  (verse  26),  when  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip,  sending  him,  mys¬ 
teriously  enough  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
them  all,  from  a  work  of  wide  usefulness  and  the 
midst  of  many  converts,  to  a  single  man  alone  in 
the  desert.  God  knows  where  we  are  needed 
most. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza ; 
one  through  a  fertile,  populous  district,  one 
through  a  sterile  desert :  it  was  this  road  that 
Philip  was  bidden  to  take. 

The  “man  of  Ethiopia”  (verse  27)  may  not 
have  been  a  Jew,  nor  even  a  proselyte ;  for  many 
thoughtful  Gentiles  of  that  day  were  wont  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  august  God  of  the  Jews  by 
offering  an  occasional  sacrifice  in  his  temple. 
However,  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  often"  did  hold 
positions  of  high  honor  under  Gentile  kings 
(see  Dan.  ii.  48,  49;  Neh.  i.  11). 

In  verse  29  it  is  not  the  angel  who  speaks  to 
Philip,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  by  an  inward 
prompting  (see  x.  19;  xiii.  2;  xvi.  2,  7).  The 
Ethiopian  was  reading  aloud ;  therefore  Philip’s 
question  seemed  to  him  not  impertinent,  stranger 
though  Philip  was.  But  evidently  the  eunuch 
was  a  man  of  true  humility;  his  answer  to 
Philip  shows  that. 

The  “place”  where  he  was  reading  was  Isaiah 
liii:  Jesus  once  applied  it  to  himself  (Matt, 
viii.  17;  see  1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  eunuch’s  question 
(verse  34)  good  evidence  that  he  had  not  been 
led  to  read  this  passage  by  anything  he  had 
heard  in  Jerusalem  about  Jesus.  He  may  not 
have  come  in  contact  with  any  believers,  for 
they,  though  numerous,  were  mostly  obscure 
people.  To  “preach  Jesus”  as  Philip  new  did 
was  to  tell  the  historic  facte  of  his  incarnation. 
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life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the 
purpose  of  them  all.  They  so  impressed  the 
eunuch  that  at  once  he  desired  to  enroll  himself 
as  a  follower  and  disciple  of  Jesus.  No  doubt 
something  in  Philip’s  teaching  suggested  that 
baptism  was  the  proper  way  to  do  this. 

The  profession  of  hie  faith  made,  the  eunuch 
no  longer  needed  Philip..  He  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing :  Philip,  needed  elsewhere,  was  appar¬ 
ently  supernaturally  caught  away.  Azotus,  half¬ 
way  between  Qaza  and  Joppa,  was  the  field  of 
his  next  work. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mrs.  Gboror  H.  MoOrbw,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Seaman,  Reo.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  MarER,  Snpt. 

THE  YOUNG  HEROES  OF  D.  S.  C. 

This  is  the  stirring  name  chosen  by  the 
twenty-three  embryo  citizens  who  gathered  in 
the  basement  of  the  Chapter  House  last  evening 
to  organize  the  new  boys’  club.  They  were 
bright  and  lively  little  chaps  ranging  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  in  age  and  very  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  before  them. 
There  had  been  so  many^applicants  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  joining  this  band  that  Miss  Meyer  was 
there  to  see  that  only  the  invited  ones,  those 
who  had  the  prior  claim’to'the  privileges  of  the 
house,  were  present,  and  there  was  a  still  livelier 
-set  of  boys  outside,  who  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them,  were  determined  to  do  all  they 
could  to  disturb^the  order  of  the  proceedings, 
but  in  spite  of  catcalls  and  other  disagreeable 
sounds  from  without,  the  business  proceeded 
and  five  officers  were  elected,  a  President,  a 
Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  a 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  act  as  doorkeeper,  and  very 
important  they  all  looked  as  they  took  their  seats 
around  the  little  table  facing  the  others. 

Mr.  P.,  the  young  man  who  has  also  kindly 
volunteered  to  represent  us  in  this  work,  was 
elected  Treasurer.  Mr.  Willard,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  all  the  Juvenile  Street  Cleaning 
Clubs,  was  there  to  help  organize  and  instruct 
them  in  the  few  necessary  parliamentary  rules, 
and  the  boys  were  much  impressed  by  the  thought 
of  having  books  for  records  and  accounts  and  a 
mallet  for  the  President’s  use.  There  was  a  very 
earnest  discussion  on  the  subject  of  dues.  Most 
of  the  boys  wishing  to  make  it  five  or  three  cents 
a  week,  but  on  Mr.  W'illard’s  insisting  that  he 
considered  that  exhorbitant,  and  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  over  two  they  finally  settled  upon 
that  sum.  These  important  matters  settled,  the 
next  question  was  their  object  in  meeting,  and 
what  the  club  was  to  do  and  to  be.  Mr.  Willard’s 
suggestion  of  a  Street  Cleaning  Club  was  greeted 
with  interest.  They  all  knew  vaguely  about 
these  leagues  that  were  being  organized  ail  over 
the  city.  When  it  was  asked  why  we  wanted 
clean  streets,  the  quick  response  came,  “To  keep 
sickness  away.’’  There  were  various  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  what  made  the  streets  dirty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  sturdy  little  fellow  it  was  “trans¬ 
acting  business.’’  They  knew  about  the  dumps 
and  where  they  all  were,  and  after  five  minutes’ 
talk  were  fully  convinced  of  the  danger  of  mix¬ 
ing  garbage  and  ashes  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  impart  this  information  to  the  “lady  on  the 
top  floor’’  of  their  respective  houses.  Next  they 
discussed  banana  skins,  and  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  feed  them  to  the  hungry  horses 
who  delight  in  them,  than  to  leave  them  in  the 
streets,  Mr.  Willard  told  a  stor}  of  slipping  on 
one  and  falling,  and  how  he  wished  he  could 
punch  the  head  of  the  boy  who  left  it  there,  but  j 
he  could  not  find  him.  “What  a  pity,’’  came 
in  sympathetic  tones  from  the  back  row.  Then 
he  told  them  of  the  badges  they  should  have, 
And  how  later,  when  they  had  really  done  some 
work  in  the  League^he'would'take  them  down  to 


call  on  Colonel  Waring.  At  this  point  four 
names  were  suggested :  The  Young  Heroes,  The 
Knickerbockers,  New  Amsterdam  League  and 
The  Young  Assistants,  all  with  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  three  letters  added,  which  might  mean 
“Department  Street  Cleaning,’’  or  “Dirty 
Streets  Clean,’’  as  they  chose. 

From  the  first  moment  “The  Young  Heroes,’’ 
took  their  fancy  and  “Young  Heroes’’  they 
became  by  unanimous  vote.  In  talking  of  the 
dirty  streets,  one  boy  suggested  that  the  white 
hats  were  worn  because  they  wanted  “to  keep 
the  streets  as  white  as  the  hats.’’  All  this  set¬ 
tled,  there  was  still  a  half  hour  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  although  some  wished  to  spend  the 
time  “talking  the  matter  over,’’  it  was  wisely 
suggested  that  a  song  or  some  literary  exercises 
would  make  a  pleasant  variety,  so  after  a  little 
urging  they  joined  in  a  chorus  of  Rosie  O’Qrady, 
and  one  member  was  inspired  to  sing  as  a  solo, 
the  pathetic  ditty  of  “The  Lost  Child,  ’’  and  thus 
the  time  passed  and  promptly  at  nine,  the  Young 
Heroes  were  dismissed  to  meet  again  next  Thurs 
day.  _ 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
LESSON. 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

■  ♦ - 

Opportunities. 

Mar.  1.  Rebekah's  opportunity.  Oenesia  24;  15-28. 

2.  Rabab'a  opportunity.  Joshua  2 ;  1-22 

8.  David's  opportunity.  2  Samuel  8 : 1-18. 

4.  David*  s  friends.  2  Samuel  17 :  22-28. 

6.  Boaz  and  Ruth.  Ruth  2 : 1-17. 

6.  The  barbarians.  Acts  28 : 1-10. 

7.  Topic— Opportunities  to  do  good;  seeing  them. 

using  them.  John  4 : 5-10;  1  Corinthians  8: 18-22- 

How  apparently  prosaic  are  God’s  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  things  poetic!  A  rarely  beautiful 
maiden,  toward  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  goes 
out  to  draw  water.  She  meets  a  venerable  ser¬ 
vant  in  charge  of  a  caravan.  The  duty,  which 
Oriental  hospitality  demands,  becomes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  life.  Having  watered  the  ten 
thirsty  camels,  she  hastens  to  prepare  food  and 
rest  for  their  weary,  hungry  attendants.  Who 
could  have  dreamed  of  lover,  romance,  and  re¬ 
nown  in  such  guise  ?  It  never  dawned  upon 
Rebekah  that  the  modest  fidelity  with  which 
she  performed  these  homely  tasks  was  God’s 
open  door  through  which  she  should  walk  to  be¬ 
come  the  second  of  Israel’s  long  and  illustrious 
line  of  mothers  and  an  ancestress  of  Israel  s 
greatest  Son.  Looked  at  then,  it  was  as  prosaic 
as  drudgery.  Looked  at  now,  it  is  beautiful 
with  heaven’s  plan  and  holy  with  love. 

God’s  Son  when  He  came  to  earth  was  to  be 
Son  of  man  no  less  surely  than  Son  of  God. 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  blood,  must  course  in 
his  veins.  He  must  be  heir  of  a  world’s  flesh  to 
make  a  world  heir  of  his  salvation.  Rahab  bad 
the  vision  of  a  prophet,  and  the  courage  of  a 
warrior.  Canaanite  in  blood  she  appropriated 
Israel’s  faith.  She  saw  that  Israel  was  to  be  the 
coming  nation  because  it  worshipped  and  served 
the  true  God.  Canaan’s  sun  was  setting  as 
surely  as  Israel’s  was  rising.  A  woman  with¬ 
out  repute,  she  might  easily  have  been  a  woman 
without  a  hope.  Her  eye  was  toward  the  future. 
Her  faith,  though  crude,  was  in  the  true  God. 
Her  feet  were  keeping  step  with  the  centuriea 
Breaking  from  a  past  as  bitter  as  it  was  black, 
she  became  the  deliverer  of  her  family,  and  took 
her  place,  a  little  later,  in  the  illustriousjgene- 
alogy  of  the  coming  Messiah. 

How  mysteriously  God  brought  the  beautiful 
Ruth  into  her  heritage.  A  famine  drove  Elim- 
elech  and  Naomi,  and  their  two  eons,  into 
Moab.  There  the  sons  mature  and  marry. 
Death  removes  the  father,  Mahlon  and  Chilion. 
Sorely  bereaved  and  homesick  Naomi  longs  for 
the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Courageous  and 
generous,  as  she  is  true  and  tender,  she  thanks 
her  daughters-in-law  for  their  kindness  to  her 
and  the  dead.  Orpha  returns  to  her  kindred. 


but  Ruth  cleaves  to  Naomi  with  a  love  and  faith 
of  which  her  matchless  prose  poem  is  an  expres¬ 
sion.  She  has  learned  to  love  and  trust  Naomi’s 
God  as  well  as  Naomi.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
princely  Boaz  could  have  helped  loving  the 
queenly  Ruth.  Blessed  is  that  woman  whose 
kingdom  on  earth  is  a  happy  home,  and  who  is 
also  heir  to  that  kingdom  whose  consummation 
is  righteousness  and  peace. 

How  varied  the  scenes.  The  first  is  thor¬ 
oughly  domestic.  The  second  has  in  it  the  thrill 
and  throb  of  war.  The  third  is  as  devout  and 
devoted  as  religion  itself.  Rebekah,  Rahab, 
and  Ruth,  worshippers  of  idols,  outside  the  cove¬ 
nant,  become  worshippers  of  the  true  God  and 
heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

If  a  man  be  not  kingly  in  nature,  a  crown  and 
a  throne  but  emphasize  his  littleness.  David 
would  have  been  a  king  had  he  never  worn  a 
crown  or  sat  upon  a  throne.  Had  not  David’s 
nature  been  royal  he  would  have  ended  with  the 
sword  the  strife  between  himself  and  Saul  the 
day  they  met  in  the  cave  as  told  in  1  Samuel 
xxiv.  Saul  felt  it,  confessed  it,  and  entered  into 
a  covenant  with  David.  In  the  light  of  this 
and  other  passages  one  must  study  2  Samuel  iz. 
1-13,  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  Had  he  not  been 
a  king  indeed  he  would  have  made  his  royal 
position  the  excuse  for  bis  vice,  instead  of  pour¬ 
ing  out  his  soul  in  penitent  confession.  He  is 
every  inch  a  king  as  his  father-heart  cries  out 
for  hie  beautiful,  beloved,  but  rebellious  son, 
“O  my  eon  Absalom,  my  son,  my  eon  Absalom! 
Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son.’’ 

What  an  eternal  regret  it  must  be  to  Satan 
that  he  ever  interfered  with  Paul.  Every  hin¬ 
drance  became  opportunity  for  greater  service. 
As  a  free  man,  Paul  preached  to  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  as  a  prisoner  he  preached  to  the  ages.  The 
prison  became  the  throne  of  his  universal  em¬ 
pire.  The  poverty  of  Christendom  without  the 
letters  of  his  captivity  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
The  inspiration  of  a  man  who  could  toil  on  under 
such  conditions  is  second  only  to  the  blessed 
truths  which  he  taught  and  the  revelations  he 
made.  Paul’s  disappointments  were  God’s  ap¬ 
pointments.  Shipwrecks  were  not  uncommon  at 
Melita,  but  never  till  Paul  was  stranded  upon 
their  shore  were  the  barbarians  permitted  to  see 
something  of  what  the  immortal  Son  of  God 
can  do  for  mortal  man.  Heathen  though  they 
were,  they  felt  and  confessed  the  divinity, 

Rebekah  at  a  well  met  a  traveler  who  told 
her  of  a  home  in  the  earthly  Canaan.  The 
woman  of  Sychar  met  at  the  well  a  man  who 
told  her  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  In  the  dim 
long  ago  we  saw  Rahab  welcoming  the  light. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  of  John  another  outcast 
enters  the  kingdom.  With  such  a  message  you 
or  I  would  have  awaited  a  larger  and  better  audi¬ 
ence.  Christ  lavished  its  wondrous  truth  upon 
this  forlorn  woman.  Feeling  our  unuttered 
slight  she  would  have  fled  back  to  the  sin  from 
which  she  had  come.  Christ  revealed  her  possi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  her  sin  to  her.  The  face 
which  flushed  with  shame  flashed  also  with 
hope.  To  few  mortals  had  it  then  been  given  to 
know  that  God  is  Spirit  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  Christ’s  faith  in  her  begot  her  faith 
in  him. 

A  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night 
was  to  Israel  the  symbol  of  God’s  presence  and 
guidance.  Divine  guidance  is  vouchsafed  to 
human  obedience.  Reverently  did  Abraham’s 
old  servant  say,  “I  being  in  the  way  the  Lord 
led  me.  ’’  Paul  hears  and  heeds  the  Macedonian 
call.  On  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day 
Christ  felt  that  “he  must  needs  pass  through 
Samaria.’’  The  world’s  need  to-day  is  not  op¬ 
portunities,  but  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  hearts 
to  feel,  and  hands  to  serve.  To  do  God’s  will 
though  it  lead  through  Gethsemane,  to  the 
Judgment  Hall,  and  Calvary,  this  is  always  our 
duty  and  our  opportunity.  “He  that  saveth 
his  life  shall  lose  it.’’ 
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Children’s  Department 


THE  SNOWFIiAKES. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Dear  little  snowflakea,  how  pretty  you  are; 

You're  always  so  white  and  eo  clean. 

I  wonder  if  yon  are  wee  winter  flowers. 
Without  any  stems  of  hrigdit  green. 

"  Pm  going  to  take  yon  into  the  house. 

And  have  you  stay  right  there  with  me.” 

**  O  no,  little  lass;  if  you  diould  do  that. 

Then  no  longer  we'd  snowflakes  be. 

“  We  have  to  take  off  our  thick,  white  fur  cloaks. 
If  wo  go  where  'tis  warm,  you  know. 

And  then  we’d  be  only  just  water-drops. 

And  could  not  have  fun  in  the  snow. 

“  Wo  are  water-drops  so  much  of  the  year 

That  we’re  glad  when  the  time  comes  round 

To  dress  up  again  in  our  white,  fur  cloaks, 

And  jump  from  the  sky  to  the  ground. 

“  We  frolic  about  with  lassies  and  lads. 

And  we’re  all  quite  happy  and  gay; 

We  thank  yon,  but  think  we’ll  not  go  inside. 
But  wear  our  fur  cloaks  while  we  may.” 


THE  ACORN. 

The  topmost  acorn  on  a  lofty  tree 
Might  have  within  its  shell  a  purpose  high. 

Yet  it  could  nothing  but  an  acorn  be. 

Were  it  not  made  beneath  the  ground  to  lie. 

And  as  a  little  oak  start  toward  the  sky. 

’Tis  not  the  station  that  we  occupy 
That  ever  makes  us  great  or  makes  us  small; 

A  little  fellow  may  be  put  so  high 
That  he  must  be.  perchance,  compelled  to  fall. 

Or  he  may  never  reach  his  best  at  all. 

—Charles  H.  Talcott  in  The  Youth’s  Companion. 

DESERTING  HER  NAME. 

A  8TOBY  BY  ONE  OF  OUB  YOUNG  EYANGEEIST 
BEADEB8. 

Her  name  was  Patience  Merrill.  Patience  had 
been  her  grandmother’s  name,  and  when^  Mrs. 
fierfilf  nam^  her  little  girl  after  her  own  gen- 1 
tie  mother  she  hoped  that  she  would  grow  to  be 
like  her,  and  Patience,  as  she  grew  older  loved 
her  name  because  it  had  been  her  grandmother’s. 

But  nobody  called  her  Patience.  Mother 
would  have  liked  to,  but  somehow  the  name 
seemed  to  eo  little  suit  the  quick-tempered, 
passionate,  yet  warm  hearted  and  loving  girl. 
So  her  mother  and  the  little  brother  and  sister 
called  her  Pattie,  and  her  father  always  called 
her  “Dot,”  except  when  he  was  out  of  patience 
with  her,  then  he  said  “Daughter!”  in  a  way 
which  fairly  made  her  jump. 

But  the  one  great  trial  of  her  life  was  that 
her  brother  Joe  insisted  upon  shortening  her 
name  to  Pat,  though  she  scolded  and  protested. 

She  liked  her  sweet  old-fashioned  name 
and  was  anxious  that  people  should  call  her  by  it. 

“Mamma,”  she  said  one  day,  “why  don’t  you 
•all  me  Patience?  1  think  it  a  very  pretty  name, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  calls  me  eo.  ” 

“Well  dear,”  answered  her  mother,  “why 
don’t  you  begin  to  try  to  deserve  your  name?” 

“Deserve  it!  Why,  mamma,  what  do  you 
mean?”  asked  Pattie  in  a  wondering  tone. 

“Just  this,  girlie;  your  name  is  Patience,  but 
are  you  patient?  For  instance,  think  of  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  when  Joe  was  using  the  writing 
desk  and  you  were  anxious  for  him  to  be  through 
with  it,  was  it  patient  in  you  when  after  wait¬ 
ing  a  very  few  moments,  you  said,  ‘Joe  Merril 
you’re  the  meanest  boy  that  ever  lived !  You’re 
trying  to  see  how  long  you  can  keep  me  away 
from  that  desk,’  when  you  knew  quite  well  that 
he  was  writing  a  letter  which  he  had  to  get  to 
the  office  in  a  very  few  moments  ?” 

Pattie’s  face  flushed.  “Well,  mamma,  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  cross  only  that  when  first 
I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  hurry,  he  said, 
‘Yes,  if  you’ll  just  have  a  mite  of  patience, 
Pat,  ’  and  he  knows  that  I’ve  told  and  told  him 
not  to  call  me  that.” 

“Yes,  I  own  that  he  is  very  provoking,  when 
he  knows  how  you  detest  the  name,  but  you 


are  eo  impatient  with  him  Pattie,  and  with  the 
children,”  Mrs.  Merrill  continued.  “Why  just 
this  morning  I  heard  you  scolding  Ruthie  be¬ 
cause  she  would  not  keep  still  while  you  but¬ 
toned  her  shoes.  Ruthie  is  little  more  than  a 
baby,  my  child,  and  you  were  not  half  so  quiet 
when  you  were  her  age ;  and  then  yesterday  you 
slapped  Willie  while  you  were  fastening  his  neck¬ 
tie,  because  he  ran  to  the  window  when  he  heard 
the  street  piano.  ’  ’ 

Pattie  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  few  moments 
after  the  gentle,  loving  voice  ceased,  then  she 
said,  “Mamma,  in  just  a  month  from  now  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  if  I  am  worthy  of  my  name,” 
then  she  left  the  room. 

That  afternoon  Joe  came  home  from  school  a 
little  put  out  because  something  had  gone  wrong 
and  carelessly  flung  his  books  on  the  table  right 
on  Pattie’s  pretty  feather  boa  which  she  had 
placed  there  for  a  moment. 

With  flashing  eyes  she  immediately,  and  with 
DO  gentle  hand,  threw  them  on  the  floor  and 
said ;  “Joe  Merrill,  now^see  what  you  have 
done,”  holding  up  the  mussed  boa. 

“No  business  to  have  your  things  on  the 
table  then,  Pat,”  answered  Joe  crossly. 

“And  you’ve  no ‘business— ”  began  Pattie, 
then  she  stopped  suddenly  and  began  gathering 
up  the  books  again  to  Joe’s  great  amazement, 
and  with  a  little  prayer  in  her  heart  to  be  kept 
from  saying  anything  cross. 

Joe  watched  her  for  a  while,  then  becoming 
repentant  said,  “Say,  I  didn’t  notice  your  boa, 
honest  I  didn’t,  Pat.” 

That  abomination  of  a  nick-name !  But  Pat¬ 
tie  answered  quite  sweetly,  “Never  mind,  Joe, 

I  needn’t  have  been  so  cross;  of  course  you 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it  ” 

Joe  picked  up  the  boa.  “Is  it  much  hurt?” 
he  asked,  examining  it  anxiously. 

“Oh,  no,  only  a  little  crushed,  but  I  guess  I 
can  fix  it  all  right  again,”  she  answered  pleas¬ 
antly. 

Joe  was  about  to  go  out  but  turned  and  said, 
“Say,  don’t  you  want  to  go  skating  with  me 
this  afternoon?”  carefully  avoiding  the  objec¬ 
tionable  “Pat,”  and  trying  to  appear  as  if  this 
was  a  usual  invitation. 

Pattie  stared  in  surprise  for  a  moment,  she 
didn’t  ever  remember  hie  asking  her  before, 
she  always  had  to  coax  if  he  took  her  at  all, 
and  now— “Why,  yes,  of  course,  I’d  love  to,” 
she  answered  and  looked  so  flushed  and  pretty 
that  Joe  wondered  why  he  had  never  noticed 
what  a  handsome  girl  Pattie  was. 

So  she  got  ready  quickly,  and  that  afternoon 
was  one  of  the  happiest  in  her  life,  and  as  she 
thought  it  over  that  evening  she  remembered  that 
it  was  very  seldom  that  she  and  Joe  spent  an 
hour  or  two  together  without  a  quarrel. 

The  next  morning  after  Pattie  had  patiently 
allowed  her  to  run  off  to  the  window  several 
times  during  the  shoe  buttoning  process,  little 
Ruth  said,  “Say,  Pattie,  why  don’t  you  scold 
me  for  runnin’  off  eo  ?” 

“Why,  Ruthie,  what  makes  you  do  it  if  you 
know  that  I  don’t  like  you  to?”  asked  Pattie, 
kissing  the  upturned  face. 

“I  won’t  never  any  more  if  you  is  so  nice  to 
me,”  earnestly  promised  the  little  one,  giving 
Pattie  a  bear-hug. 

Some  days  later  while  she  was  getting  ready 
for  school  her  seven -year-old  brother  Willie 
upset  the  ink  on  her  books  which  were  lying 
on  the  desk.  This  was  very  provoking  and  she 
•It  the  greatest  desire  in  the  world  to  box  his 
0ars,  but  turning  toward  him  frowning,  she 
noticed  that  his  lips  were  quiveimg  and  a  tear 
was  running  down  his  cheek.  “Why  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Willie?”  she  asked,  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  usually  careless  boy. 

“Why,  you— you’ve  been  so — so  nice  lately, 
I — I  didn’t  want  to  be  the  fir — first  one  to  make 
you  m — mad,”  sobbed  the  child,  looking  plead¬ 
ingly  up  into  her  face. 


“Oh,  I’m  not  mad,  dear,”  she  said  touched 
to  the  heart  by  this  unexpected  appreciation  of 
her  efforts  at  being  patient.  “I  knew  you 
didn’t  mean  to,  Willie  boy,”  then  she  began 
gathering  up  the  books  which  fortunately  were 
covered. 

“I’ll  help  you,  Pattie,”  said  the  little  fellow, 
his  face  beaming  agqin  and  he  trudged  back 
and  forth  after  paper,  mucilage  and  sponge, 
while  the  new  covers  were  being  made  and 
wiped  up  quite  neatly  the  ink-spots  on  the  desk. 

“What  a  dear  little  fellow  he  is,”  thought 
Pattie  on  her  way  to  school,  “why  is  it  that  I 
used  to  think  him  so  stubborn  and  provoking.” 

So  day  after  day  she  kept  to  the  purpose  which 
only  mother  understood,  and  one  day  Joe,  who 
had  almost  stopped  using  the  nick-name,  said, 
“I  say  you’re  gettin’  too  pleasant  for  anything, 
old  girl.  Why  I  declare  if  you  keep  on,  I’l 
quit  'callin’  you  Pat.  I  b’lieve  I’ll  call  you 
anything  you  want  even  to  Angel.” 

Pattie’s  eyes  sparkled  as  she  answered,  “I’d 
like  you  to  call  me  Patience,  Josie.  ” 

“I  declare  you  are  getting  real  patient.  Sis¬ 
ter.  ’  ’ 

“I’m  trying  to  be  just  that,”  she  said,  smil¬ 
ing.  “I’m  trying  to  deserve  my  name.” 

“Oh,  Pattlie,  you  can’t  think  how  sweet  you 
are  lately!”  impulsively  exclaimed  Joe,  which 
made  hie  sister,  oh,  so  happy !  then  he  did 
something  not  at  all  customary,  kissed  her  sweet 
face,  and  rushed  from  the  room  half  ashamed  of 
hisj“girlishnees”  as  he  termed  it. 

A  few  days  later  her  mother  said:  “Come 
here,  my  dear  child,”  and  pressing  her  to  her 
heart  told  her  that  she  need  not  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  month  for  her  true  name,  for  she 
was  her  “own  patient,  dear  little  daughter.” 

Pattie’s  face  beamed.  “Oh,  mamma.”  she 
said,  “I’m  so  happy  to  dayand  I  nearly  always 
am  now,  and  I’m,  oh !  so  glad  that  you  think  I 
deserve  my  name.”  L.  C.  V. 

566  East  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  TEMPER. 

FOB  MOTHEBS. 

A  little  boy  of  considerable  intelligence  had 
been  well  trained,  but  almost  exclusively  by  his 
mother,  as  he  had  not  quite  reached  his  fourth 
birthday.  He  had  inherited  a  considerable 
amount  of  will-power  from  hie  parents,  and 
exhibited  it  in  a  variety  of  those  awkward  and 
unpleasant  ways  with  which  those  who  have  to 
do  with  healthy  boys  are  familiar.  The  common 
dea  in  such  cases  is  to  “whip  the  wickedness 
out  of  him.”  But  this  is  a  most  serious,  and 
may  even  be  a  fatal  mistake.  You  do  not  want 
to  take  the  decision  of  character  out  of  him.  It 
s  a  most  valuable  force,  and  it  only  wants  putting 
under  wise  restraints  and  into  proper  channels. 

One  day  this  boy  was  going  to  visit  his  grand¬ 
father,  but  hie  violence  and  mischievousnes 
were  such  that  day  that  it  seemed  as  if  his 
mother  would  be  obliged  to  punish  him  by  leav¬ 
ing  him  at  home,  even  at  the  expense  of  such  a 
scene  as  the  mothers  of  high-spirited  boys  csn 
readily  imagine.  But  instead  of  punishing  him 
on  that  occasion,  she  took  him  on  her  knee,  and 
explained  to  him  in  the  simplest  possible  lan¬ 
guage,  so  as  to  make  him  fully  understand,  that 
this  “Mr.  Temper,”  that  was  inside  him  was 
always  making  him  want  to  be  disobedient,  and 
now  wanted  to  make  him  naughty  that  day,  so 
that  he  might  not  go  to  grandpa’s  and  have  nice 
fruit  and  game  and  enjoy  himself.  She  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  stamp  on  Mr.  Temper,  and  not  let 
him  prevent  this  visit  to  his  grandfather.  These 
high-spirited  boys  have  an  innate  love  of  con¬ 
flict,  and  by  tact  and  explanations  suited  to 
their  childish  comprehension,  that  feeling  can 
be  made  available  in  teaching  them  to  overcome 
their  evil  propensities,  especially  if  you  can 
make  them  see  what  they  lose  and  what  they 
suffer  if  they  do  not  overcome  them.  The  little 
hero  in  this  case  stamped  his  foot,  and  said 
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“Mr.  Temper’’  should  not  have  his  way,  and  he 
would  be  good  so  that  he  might  go  to  Grandpa’s, 
and  he  went. 

Grandpa,  who  was  privately  let  into  the  secret, 
took  up  the  parable  in  a  discreet  way,  and  said 
how  glad  he  was  that  Jack  did  not  allow  “Mr. 
Temper’’  to  make  him  naughty  so  that  he  could 
not  have  come ;  and  he  went  to  a  drawer  in 
which  he  kept  things  to  present  his  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  there  he  found  a  book  full  of  pictures 
such  as  the  little  ones  love  that  he  presented 
to  Master  Jack  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  over 
“Mr,  Temper,’’  Sometimes  the  boy  would 
come  and  say  that  he  had  “mastered’’  Mr.  Tem¬ 
per,  and  “sent  him  to  wild  lands  where  the 
wolves  might  eat  him  up;’’  but  the  grandpa 
carefully  explained  to  him  that  he  would  have  to 
fight  “Mr.  Temper’’  all  his  life;  that,  though 
>t  was  hard  work  for  a  little  boy,  it  would  be¬ 
come  easier  and  easier  the  more  patiently  and 
perseveringly  he  stuck  to  his  task.  Jack  was 
thus  taught  practically  the  sweet  results  of  self- 
restraint  and  obedience,  and  the  bitter  conse¬ 
quences  of  self-indulgence  and  wilfulness. 

When  the  idea  of  self-conquest  gradually 
dawns  upon  the  youthful  intellect,  and  the  work 
of  self-conquest  is  begun  in  good  time,  steadily 
continued,  and  intelligently  fostered  by  mater¬ 
nal  and  other  infiuences  what  suffering  and  dis¬ 
appointment  the  child  will  be  spared  I— From 
“The  Power  of  the  Will, ’’by  H.  Risborough 
Sharman. 


WHOSE  BOOK.S  ABE  MOST  POPULAB. 

The  most  sought  after  of  all  juvenile  borrow¬ 
ers-  is  Miss  Alcott.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  libraries  establishing  the  fact  in  their  an¬ 
swers  to  inquirers. 


True 


Blood 

Purifier 


Such  a  medicine  you  teed  a:  once  to  remove  the 
mpuriiies  which  have  iicc  unulfited  in  your  blood 
during  winter. 

Such  a  medicine  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  proved 
by  its  woaderful  cures  of  scrofula,  hip  disease,  de 
bility,  and  all  tornis  of  impure  and  impoverished 
blood. 

Therefore  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  now.  It  will 
do  you  wonderful  good.  It  will  purify,  enrich  and 
vitalize  your  blood,  give  you  an  appetite,  cure  boils, 
pimples,  humors  and  all  eruptions. 

Sarsaparilla  druggists. 

n,  six  for  $5.  Get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s. 

Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

cause  pain  or  gripe. 

nOOCl  S  1  Ills  All  druggists.  25  cents. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST’S  CHILDREN’S 
COLUMN. 

1  am  one  of  the  “Old  Folks  at  Home,’’  but 
was  as  much  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  “The  Mocking  Bird,’’  as  any  of  the 
young  folks  who  read  it. 

I  had  a  mocking  bird  some  years  ago  to  which 
I  became  almost  as  much  attached  as  to  a  child. 
He  certainly  appeared  to  know  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  child  of  a  few  years  old.  I  bought 
him  during  my  sojourn  in  Missouri,  of  a  little 
colored  boy.  I  gave  five  dollars  for  him  and 
found  that  I  had  a  good  bargain,  for  he  was 
smart  and  gave  many  proofs  of  rare  musical  tal¬ 
ents.  He  was  very  affectionate,  and  was  pleased 
to  have  me  take  him  in  my  hands  and  pet  him. 
One  day  while  I  was  holding  him,  smoothing  his 
soft  feathers  and  talking  to  him,  something 
frightened  him,  and  in  giving  a  quick  jump,  he 
broke  his  little  leg.  How  well  1  recall  his  piti¬ 
ful  cry,  as  I  heard  the  sharp  crack.  How  it 
went  to  my  heart.  I  took  him  up  in  my  hands, 
kissed  him  and  heaving  sighs  of  pity  for  him, 
carefully  laid  him  on  the  bottom  of  his  cage, 
and  went  out  to  seek  medical  advice.  On  re¬ 
turning  I  found  that  he  was  perfectly  quiet 
and  was  willing  to  eat  and  drink  without  mov¬ 
ing  from  his  comfortable  position,  so  I  concluded 
to  let  him  be  his  own  doctor,  and  that  I  would 
be  hie  faithful  nurse. 

I  took  the  best  care  of  him,  and  it  was  not 
many  days  before  he  could  bop  around  quite 
comfortably,  and  soon  was  able  to  jump- up  on 
his  roost  and  did  his  best  to  sing  all  hie  aches 
and  sorrows  away.  In  fair  weather  I  used  to 
hang  out  his  cage  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  where 
he  could  see  far  and  near.  I  remember  how  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  taking  in  view  the  distant 
woods,  and  in  so  doing  would  get  off  some  of 
the  most  charming  musical  notes  that  I  ever 
beard  him  originate.  He  would  become  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
that  he  would  gather  all  the  birds  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  seemed  to  get  them  as  much  excited 
as  himself.  This  was  one  of  his  favorite 
schemes  and  amusements.  1  taught  him,  by 
whistling  the  air,  to  sing  “Listen  to  the  Mock¬ 
ing  Bird,’’  which  seemed  to  become  his  favorite 
song  as  though  he  knew  that  it  was  attracting 
attention  to  himself.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  him  was  his  ability  to  distinguish 
persons  and  adapt  his  musical  powers  to  each 
one.  He  had  a  song  for  each  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  family,  for  example :  We  had  a 
great  big  dog  we  called  Wolf,  bemuse  he  looked 
so  much  like  R  wolf.  This  dog  was  a  great 
favorite  with  my  brother,  and  whenever  he 
came  up  to  the  house  from  the  store,  he  was 
sure  to  whistle  as  he  approached  the  house  for 
Wolf  to  come  and  meet  him.  I  noticed  how 
closely  Tim,  for  that  was  the  name  we  had  given 
the  bird,  watched  the  proceedings  day  after  day 
until  he  got  the  whole  thing  fairly  in  his  mem 
ory.  And  then  he  began  his  part:  He  would 
watch  for  my  brother  coming  from  the  store, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  gate,  Tim  would 
begin  to  whistle  as  loud  as  he  could,  “Wolf!’’ 
“Wolf!”  And  then  when  he  saw  Wolf  running 
to  meet  hie  master  at  the  gate.  Tim  flew  about 
hie  cage,  fairly  screaming  out  hie  favorite  tune, 
“Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird  !” 

Dear  little  fellow  !  How  many  friends  he  had  ! 
How  he  enjoyed  life!  How  we  all  loved  him! 
But  his  years  were  few.  Like  all  other  objects 
which  engage  our  affectionate  attention,  Tim 
died.  And  in  my  recollections  of  my  musical 
mocking  bird,  and  of  my  beautiful  and  dear 
little  canary,  Dosie.  who  unintentionally  (scared 
by  a  big  cat)  fiew  out  one  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  finding  himself  away  up  on  a  tree  top, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  but  stretching 
his  wings  to  test  their  strength,  looked  down  on 
me  to  say  farewell,  sang  one  of  his  sweet  songs, 
and  fiew  away  never  to  return.  How  often  in 
these  recollections,  have  I  repeated  in  real  deep 
sadness  the  melancholy  words  of  Thomas  Moore : 

“  I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

But  ’twaa  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nurs^  a  dear  Kazelle, 

To  (flad  me  with  Its  soft  black  eye. 

But  when  It  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me.  It  wa^sure  to  die  I  ” 

Grandpa. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Thompson  presided  at  oar 
monthly  meeting,  and  because  it  was  so  near 
the  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  birthday,  the 
“Emancipation  proclamation”  of  Isaiah,  the 
fifty-second  chapter,  was  read,  and  thanks  were 
offered  that  God  had  sent  our  fathers  to  this 
land  and  that  His  church  came  on  the  wings  of 
faith  into  the  wilderness.  After  singing  the 
“battle  hymn  of  the  church — Onward  Christian 
Soldiers,”  prayers  were  offered  for  our  faithful 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Roberts,  who  has 
been  called  to  watch  over  loved  ones ;  also  for  our 
gifted  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brownell, 
who  has  long  been  a  sufferer.  An  interesting 
report  has  been  received  from  one  of  our  native 
teachers  among  the  Mexicans — Mias  Petra  Go¬ 
mez,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  Santa  Fe  school. 
She  is  at  Agua  Calientee,  in  the  Alamosa  Canon, 
Colorado.  She  is  a  descendant  of  that  moun¬ 
tain  patriarch.  Father  Gomez,  who  traveled  a 
long  distance,  and  at  great  cost  secured  a  Span¬ 
ish  Bible  which  became  a  light  to  his  people 
and  a  blessing  to  Southern  New  Mexico.  Miss 
Gomez  says:  “The  enlightenment  is  increasing 
every  day.  Parents  think  more  of  religion,  and 
wish  their  children  to  know  the  Scriptures.  The 
children  have  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society.” 

Miss  Katherine  Jones  introduced  the  topic  for 
study,  Alaska,  outlining  the  work  first  at  Chil- 
cat  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  canal,  a  route  taken 
by  miners  to  the  interior  in  search  of  gold. 
At  this  distant  point  our  heroic  missionaries, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warns,  are  living  ninety  miles 
from  a  physician,  and  have  had  most  trying  ex¬ 
periences.  Having  been  called  to  Juneau  on 
business,  Mr.  Warns  left  his  family,  expecting 
to  return  in  three  days,  but  adverse  winds  forced 
the  little  tug  to  put  into  an  inlet  for  three  days. 
His  companions  were  miners  who  spent  the  time 
drinking  and  the  missionary  had  not  even  a 
decent  bed.  The  anticipated  absence  of  three 
days  was  prolonged  to  three  weeks.  At  last. 


Wheatlet  Is  never 
‘  absent  from  our 
breakfast  table,— 
It  has  lonx  been 
our  standard  breakfast  dish.  For  mak¬ 
ing  gems,  mufllns.  etc..  It  Is  unsur- 
psissed:  in  fact.  Wheatlet  Is  so  hearty 
and  affords  nourishment  so  lasting 
that  It  seems  In  a  great  measure  to 
supply  the  place  of  flesh  food. 

MRS.  Hester  M.  Poole, 
Metuehen,  N.J. 

T  t  your  grocer  does  not 
keep  it,  send  us  his 

(name  and  your  order— 
we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

There  Is  hut  one  Wheat- 
lot;  avoid  the  "lust  as 
good"  Booklet  mailed 
free. 

Made  only  by  the 

I^X•AEXXK11XK  ISdillM  OO., 
I  LOCKPORT,  N.  T. 
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S  That  people  who  have 
S  tried  difierent  cboco- 
lates  prefer 

WHITMAN’S 

I  /  instantaneous 
OT  /  Chocolate 

SIM  ■  ?  to  all  others.  It  is  distinct- 

Ively  dellciona— distlnct- 
I  I  aeiwf  Ively  pure. 

:  £  Yftui  gritovr  bat  it  In  1  lb.  nod  H  lb.  tins. 
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“Pearl  top,”  “pearl  glass.” 
“tough  glass,”  “no  smell,” 
and  “best  light,”  are  g^eat 
big  things.  “  Macbeth  ”  in¬ 
cludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsbiii(h  Pa 


Why  not  make 

art  as  well  as  music  part  of  the 
church  service  ?  By  the  aid  of  one 
of  our  Magic  Lanterns 
you  can  illustrate 
your  sermon  with 
some  of  the  world’s 

_  masterpieces  in  art. 

Special  Lanterns  and  Slides  for  all  purposes  sold 
and  loaned  on  easy  terms.  Send  lor  tree  literature. 

RILEY  BROTHERS. 

Bradford,  Eng.  i6  deekman  St  ,  New  York, 
j.-.-  Urgtst  Stere^tiCi-H  lUtJ.Uert  in  tkt  worU. 

— Bosro': :  ci  Ciflirfield  St.  Chicago'  ih 
l.a  Salle  St.  kAXSAb  cir  r  ) :  uii  Eau  lAth  ^  Mdimb- 
A  OLI5:  ‘  ;  i  .-t-  n  Av.-,  ...  ClIiTTAJi.KtCA;  708  llaicct. 


The  Standard  American  Brand  i  i  i  t  Bstsbiithed  lao.. 

SPEDGERIAn 


DROP  US  A  LINE 

If  you  wish  to  select  a  STEEL 
PEN  suitable  for  your  bandwriting 


S4mple  Card  SIXTEEN  PENS,  different  patterns, 
for  every  style  of  writing,  including  the  VERTICAL 
SYSTEM,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Quina-Laroche 

1  Possesses  in  tbebJghest  degree  the  en-  J 
I  tire  acUre  properties  of  Pemrian  Berk.  < 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the  < 
I  best  remedy  for  Ferer  and  A^e,  Ha-  ( 
laria,  Poomeas  of  the  Blood,  Uen-  < 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  DU-  < 

(eases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite,  ^ 
Strengthens  the  Nerres  and  builds  ^ 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

_ at  Paris 

Parla:  aa  Km  Diwnt. 
e.  FOUQERA  A  CO., 
ai-30  M.  WUIlam  SL,  Inr  Twk. ; 


Atrophine 


A  GUARANTEED  CUBE  FOB  ATROPHY 
AND  SORE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CUBE 
the  moat  advanced  and  obstinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  pauiA 
that  have  wasted  away. 


gS-*  THIS  CUBE  CUBES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
Btrate  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FREE  i^n  receiving 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holds 
good  for  a  limited  tim*  and  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  It  should  ACT  PBOMPT1.Y. 

Prepared  by 

Q.  KUCHLE,‘Tii^E^SNfiT-6 


Oared  or  no  pay.  Only  Inter- 
I  I  nol  Remedy.  Send  for  Clrcn 

g  lars.  TheU.  S.  DmgAChem. 

Co..  Cleveland,  O. 


E  ilTtiSETAls.  ' 


Cough  Symp.  Tastes  Good.  Uss  I 
In  tlma  Bold  by  dmgglsta  [ 


December  fifth,  he  reached  a  cove  near  Chilcat 
on  a  cold,  stormy  night  Tramping  three  miles 
through  two  feet  of  snow,  he  reached  home  at 
midnight  to  find  his  oldest  child  apparently 
breathing  her  last,  the  second  child  ill  also,  and 
Miss  Sheets,  the  matron  whom  he  had  left  ill, 
worse.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
call  for  a  horse  and  sled  and  send  Miss  Sheets  to 
the  boat  As  the  chiid  lingered  some  hours, 
Mrs.  Warne  at  last  decided  to  take  her  to 
Juneau,  supposing  that  the  steamer  had  not  left, 
but  it  had  gone  across  the  channel.  The  mis 
sionary  seized  the  paddles  of  a  canoe  and  with  a 
native  made  his  way  for  three  or  four  miles 
through  floating  ice,  knowing  that,  could  he 
only  catch  “the  filthy  little  steamer,”  its  kind 
hearted  captain  would  help  him.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  Returning  for  his  wife  and  child, 
a  little  before  midnight  he  stood  on  the  shore 
“watching  the  steamer’s  light  as  it  fought 
through  wave,  and  ice,  and  wind,”  knowing 
that  he  could  not  hear  from  hie  dear  ones  for 
two  weeks,  or  perhaps  for  a  month.  There  was 
not  a  white  woman  in  the  country.  Upon  Miss 
Willard  and  himself  devolved  the  care  of  two 
well  babies  and  one  who  was  ill,  as  well  as 
all  the  teaching,  preaching  and  cooking.  To¬ 
gether  they  managed  to  hold  the  fort  and  the 
work  moved  on  with  greater  promise  than  ever 
before.  The  school-house  was  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  to  learn  the  Gospel. 

After  twenty  five  days  word  came  that  both 
the  invalids  were  improving.  Kasks,  a  man  of 
years  and  great  influence,  has  renounced  the 
“potlach” — the  heathen  feast  and  giving  of 
gifts,  often  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the  giver  a 
beggar.  Dr.  Thwing  at  Fort  Wrangel  is  greatly 
encouraged,  because,  without  urging,  the  natives 
volunteered  to  put  off  their  annual  feasts  (which 
are  held  preparatory  to  the  fishing  season),  in 
order  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer.  They  have 
also  built  a  new  Christian  Endeavor  ball  in  the 
heart  of  the  village.  At  that  lonely  and  deso¬ 
late  place.  Point  Barrow,  which  is  in  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  the  most  Northern  mission  in  the 
world.  Professor  Stevenson  still  holds  the  fort. 
St.  Lawrence  island  lies  south  of  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  Last  October,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
presented  the  mission  with  a  doll  in  a  civilized 
dress,  which,  Mr.  Gambell  says,  threw  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  ecstacies.  Mrs.  Gambell  feeling  lonely 
one  evening  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  put 
this  wonder  of  beauty  into  the  window  which 
attracted  brown  faces  and  bright  eyes  until  it 
was  so  late  that  she  had  to  remove  it.  Juneau 
has  the  largest  population  in*  Alaska,  and  is 
destined  to  grow  from  the  influx  of  miners. 
Many  temptations  here  assail  the  children  and 
native  Christians.  Still  the  reports  from  the 
mission  are  always  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  they 
tell  of  this  boy  or  that  girl  who  is  turning  into 
the  right  way. 

From  Sitka  comes  a  report  of  feeding  both 
the  body  and  the  soul.  Miss  Gibson  in  the 
Hospital,  with  the  assistance  of  four  native 
girls,  last  year  served  seven  thousand  meals !  It 
would  seem  that  this  would  take  all  her  time. 
Yet  in  each  ward  a  religious  service  is  held 
night  and  morning,  also  a  Sabbath  service  and 
Sunday-school,  in  addition  to  attending  the 
sick.  The  work  has  its  encouragements,  even 
though  every  gill  and  every  boy  who  comes  into 
the  school  does  not  become  an  angel. 

Mrs.  Thompson  presented  a  chart  showing  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  Government 
from  Alaska  with  the  amount  returned  to  it. 
In  189K  there  was  received  from  its  mines 
$2,300,000.  The  rental  of  seal  fisheries  was 
about  $6(X),000,  of  salmon  fisheries  $300,000.  On 
the  other  side  the  money  expended  in  all  the 
missions  pat  together  was  but  $140,000;  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools,  $30,0(X).  and  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  $25. OCX).  The  population 
of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  about  40,000;  the 
white  population  last  year  numbered  about  10,  - 
OOO,  which  this  year  will  be  vastly  increased 
because  of  the  attraction  of  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  mines.  The  school  population  is  about 
10. (XK);  children  in  Government  schools,  1,030; 
missionaries,  including  Roman  Catholics,  114; 
Government  teachers,  twenty-five.  H.  E.  B. 


Separate  Skirts. 
Tailor  Suits. 

Ladies’  Dress  Skirts  in  Black  Serges,  Blue 
Serges ;  Brocades  in  Blue,  Green,  Brown, 
and  Plum  effects ;  also,  several  designs  in 
Wool  Plaids, 

$5.00  Each. 

Black  Bamasse  Silk  Dress  Skirts  in  two 
designs ;  large  handsome  figures, 

$8.50  Each. 

Dress  Skirts  of  Moire  Antique  Faconnee, 
a  Lyons  fabric  worth  nsnally  $3.00  per 


yard  : 

Silk  Lined . $28.00 

Percalene  Lined . ^0.00 


Tailor  Suits  of  newest  design  and  in  great 
Tarlety, 

$10.00  to  $29.00  Each. 

lames  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


Not  Since 

Adam  Dug 

in  the  gardens  around  Eden  has 
there  ^en  seen  the  peer  of  our 

•‘JUBILEE  ”  CATALOGUE  for  1897. 

To  commemorate  our  fiftieth 
business  year,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  SEED  and  PLANT 
CATALOGUE  the  gardening 
world  has  ever  seen.  Every 
copy  costs  us  25  cts.  to  produce, 
but  in  honor  of  this  our  “JU¬ 
BILEE”  year,  we  will  send  it 
this  season  CDCC  to  any  one 
on  receipt  i  UCCof  loc.  (in 
stamps)  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing.  This  “JUBILEE" 
CATALMUE  of  “EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN  "is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  book  of  170  pages,  on 
which  are  displayed  over  500 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Seeds 
and  Plants,  the  work  of  our 
own  artists.  Also  six  full-size 
colored  plates  which  in  artistic 
beauty  have  probably  never 
been  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed. 

A  “JUBILEE  SURPRISE  SOU¬ 
VENIR”  will  also  be  sent  without 
charge  to  all  applicants  for  the 
Catalogue  who  will  state  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0..I 

36  &  37  CORTLANOT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Prentiss 

Calendar  Clocks 

In  Walnut,  Mahogany  or  Oak. 

EIGHT-DAY  for  $12.80 

With  Perloct  Calendar. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1497. 

To  insure  quick  reply,  address  Dept.  I, 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co. 

49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 


I A  ^  BP  N  T  ft  (silver  or  stamp.)  pays  for  a  completo 
■  “  — ^  IW  ■  w  t^.OO  prize  story,  a  true  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter.  The  regnlar 
price  of  the  book  Is  25  cts.  Onr  bnslaess  is  tt>  secure  positions 
for  teachers  in  schools  and  celleges.  We  have  a  fes  vacancies 
in  offices,  also. 

SOUTHERN  TEACUEBS’  BUBEAU,  LoaitTille,  Ky. 
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TEAS 


Special  to  The  Evangelist  readers:  Send  this  “ad.”Andin^ln 

stamps  and  we  wlirmall  yutr^lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tea  yon  may  select.  Tbo 
best  imported.  Good  Teas  and  CoffeesI  SSc.  ver  lb.  We  will  send  5  lb.  of 
Fine  Family  Teas  on  re<'e1pt  nf  this  ad.”  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  special  offer  I 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

F.  O.  Box  2SI».  31  and  33  VRHRY  MTKBBT.  NBW  TOUK 


doing  errands  and  getting  dinner,  at  her  post 
again  at  1.30  looking  over  her  morning’s  calcu¬ 
lations  and  finding  no  mistake;  the  next  day 
“reading  in  Humboldt’s  Cosmos  for  rest  when 
she  was  tired.  ’’ 

She  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  as  an 
astronomer  by  the  discovery  of  a  comet  which 
Mrs.  Kendall  describes  thus;  “Miss  Mitchell 
spent  every  clear  evening  on  the  housetop  ‘sweep 
ing’  the  heavens.  No  matter  how  many  guests 
there  might  be  in  the  parlor.  Miss  Mitchell 
would  slip  out,  don  her  regimentals,  as  she  called 
them,  and,  lantern  in  hand,  mount  to  the  roof. 
On  the  evening  of  October  1st,  1847  there  was  a 
party  of  invited  guests  at  the  Mitchell  home. 
As  usual,  Maria  slipped  out,  ran  up  to  the  tele¬ 
scope,  and  soon  returned,  and  told  her  father  that 
she  thought  she  saw  a  comet.  Miss  Mitchell, 
with  her  usual  caution,  advised  him  to  say 
nothing  about  it  until  they  had  observed  it 
long  enough  to  be  tolerably  sure.  But  Mr. 
Mitchell  immediately  wrote  to  Professor  Bond,  of 
Cambridge,  announcing  the  discovery.  ...  A 
few  months  after  this,  in  1848,  Miss  Mitchell  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  being 
the  first  and  only  woman  ever  admitted  to  that 
society.  She  afterward  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  and  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Of  the 


meeting  of  this  body  in  Boston,  in  1855,  she 
wrote:  ‘It  is  really  amusing  to  find  one’s  self 
lionized  in  a  city  where  one  has  visited  quietly 
for  years.  .  .  .  For  a  few  days  science  reigns 
supreme  we  are  f^ted  and  complimented  to  the 
top  of  our  heart,  and  although  complimenters 
and  complimented  must  feel  that  it  is  only  a 
sort  of  theatrical  performance  for  a  few  days  and 
over,  one  does  enjoy  acting  the  part  of  greatness 
for  awhile  !’  In  1849  Miss  Mitchell,  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  late  Admiral  Davis,  undertook 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  EASY. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  heard  of  a  firm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  manufacture  dish  washers,  and  I  sent  for 
one.  It  came  all  O  K  and  after  a  most  thorough  trial  on 
dishes,  kettles,  crocks,  and  all  cooking  utensils,  I  found 
it  to  be  the  most  perfect  invention  ever  made  for  house¬ 
keepers.  I  wash  dishes  every  day  for  a  family  of  eight, 
and  never  have  to  put  my  hands  in  the  water.  It  works 
splendidly  and  never  cracks  or  breaks  the  dishes.  All 
those  who  see  it  work  are  struck  on  it,  and  I  am  making 
lots  of  money  selling  them  here  in  my  neighborhood. 
They  are  easy  to  sell  and  those  who  have  received  them 
are  so  well  pleased.  Anyone  can  make  from  $25  to  $S0 
a  week  selling  them,  and  not  have  to  work  hard  either. 
If  those  who  want  something  to  do  will  write  to  Dep’t 
43  of  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  Sta.  A.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  they  will  receive  full  particulars  regarding  this 
dish  washer  and  instructions  how  to  sell  it. 

A  READER. 

For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mbs.  WiksIjOW’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  Tnllltons  of  mothers  for  their  chUdren  whUe 
teetblug  with  perfect  success  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  Uttle  solferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drogsrlsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  art  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnb  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Prope,,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

^^ST  &  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Ktnnan  &  Mabvin,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price  TSc.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 


MARIA  MITCHELL. 

Few  women  have  done  bo  much  lor  their  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  their  sex,  as  Maria  Mitchell.  We 
have  many  women  who  are  brilliant  writers,  but 
she  was  the  first  one  to  become  an  astronomer, 
and  to  be  BO  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  She  is  the  only  American  woman 
whose  name  has  a  place  in  the  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons  inscribed  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  So  long  had  she  been  a  notable  figure 
in  the  scientific  world  that  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  devotes  twelve  pages  to  the  record  of 
her  studies  and  her  astronomical  observations, 
which  we  have  found  so  interesting  that  we 
have  made  somewhat  liberal  extracts  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers. 

Maria  Mitchell  was  born  in  Nantucket  in  1818, 
and  was  descended  from  the  colony  of  Quakers 
who  settled  in  the  island  when  it  belonged  to 
New  York.  Her  father  was  a  school  teacher,  and 
later  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  very  indulgent  to  his 
children  and  fond  of  animals  and  of  all  beautiful 
things  and  “as  the  rules  of  his  society  would  not 
allow  him  to  wear  bright  colors,  he  indulged  his 
taste  for  them  by  buying  red  covered  copies  of 
books,  painting  the  framework  of  his  telescope 
bright  red,  spreading  a  gay  carpet  on  the  fioor, 
papering  his  sitting  room  with  pink  rose  designs 
and  displaying  the  polarization  of  light.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  clear 
headed  and  demonstrative.  Books  were  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  house  and  at  the  library.  Mr. 
Mitchell  from  his  early  youth  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  student  of  astronomy.  The  evenings  when 
pleasant,  Mrs.  Phoebe  M.  Kendall  says  in  her 
biography,  ‘were  spent  in  observing  the  heav¬ 
ens,  and  to  the  children  accustomed  to  seeing 
such  observations  going  on,  the  important  study 
in  the  world  seemed  to  be  astronomy.  One  by 
one,  as  they  became  old  enough,  they  were 
drafted  into  the  service  of  counting  seconds  by 
the  chronometer  during  the  observations.  Some 
of  them  took  an  interest  in  the  thing  itself,  and 
others  considered  it  rather  stupid  work ;  but 
they  all  took  in  so  much  of  this  atmosphere  that, 
if  any  one  had  asked  a  little  child  of  this  family, 
‘Who  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  ?’  the 
answer  would  have  come  promptly,  ‘Herschel.’  ’’ 
Maria  early  learned  to  use  the  sextant,  and  when 
she  was  twelve,  held  the  chronometer  and  counted 
the  seconds  while  her  father  observed  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  an  event  she  records  in  her 
diary  in  1885,  adding  that  now,  “fifty-four  years 
later,  I  counted  seconds  for  a  class  of  students 
at  Vassar ;  it  was  the  same  eclipse,  but  the  sun 
was  only  about  half  covered.  Both  days  were 
perfectly  clear  and  cold.’’ 

She  began  to  teach  at  sixteen  and  later  was 
“for  twenty  years  librarian  of  the  Nantucket 
Athenaeum.  In  the  library  she  found  Dr. 
Bowditch’s  translation  of  La  Place’s  Mecanique 
cileste  and  Gauss’s  TheoriaMotus  in  Latin,  and 
read  them.  She  also  read  voracioulsy  on  all 
subjects;  and,  as  librarian,  saw  that  the  boys 
and  girls  got  good  books,  while  she  skilfully 
kept  the  unwholesome  ones  out  of  their  sight.’’ 
With  all  these  scientific  and  literary  tastes  she 
did  not  neglect  household  duties  and  knew  how 
everything  should  be  done,  and  describes  in  her 
diary  how  she  took  charge  one  day  when  the 
“help”  had  gone,  made  the  fires,  trimmed  the 
lamps  and  had  the  breakfast  ready  before  seven, 
was  at  her  work  at  the  Athenaeum  at  9.30  cal¬ 
culating  the  position  of  a  comet,  home  at  noon 


The  Standard  of  Excellence. 


The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  Justly  between 
machines,  so  far  as  their  mechanical  construction  is 
concerned,  but  she  can  always  wisely  Judge  their  work. 

/t  I  I  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES  OF  A  FAMILY  SEWINQ- 
/l  L  L  MACHINE  ARE  MOST  PERFECTLY  COMBINED  IN  .  .  . 


SINGER  WORK  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  WORK. 

This  is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  t'^eir  supremacy 
all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer  t'ade-mark  a 
reliable  guarantee  of  perfection . 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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the  computations,  for  the  Nautical  Almanac,  of 
the  tables  of  the  planet  Venue — a  work  which 
she  carried  on,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  for 
nineteen  years.  In  the  same  year  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Professor  Bache,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  the  work  of  an  astronomical 
party  at  Mount  Independence,  Maine. 

“In  1854  she  records  her  ‘sweeping’  of  the 
heavens— a  kind  of  work  she  really  enjoyed, 
though  her  back  soon  became  tired  before  the 
cold  chilled  her ;  in  March,  seeing  two  nebulae 
in  Leo  with  which  she  was  not  familiar  and 
which  repaid  her  for  her  time;  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18th,  observing  the  two  nebulae  in  Ursa 
Major,  which  she  had  known  ‘for  many  a 
year,  ’  but  which  to  her  surprise  now  appeared 
to  be  three.  ‘The  bright  part  of  this  object 
was  clearly  the  old  nebula,  but  what  was  the 
appendage  ?  Had  the  nebula  suddenly  changed  ? 
Was  it  a  comet,  or  was  it  merely  a  very  fine 
night?  Father  decided  at  once  for  the  comet; 
I  hesitated,  with  my  usual  cowardice,  and  for¬ 
bade  hie  giving  it  a  notice  in  the  newspaper.  ’ 
Flying  clouds  prevented  more  satisfactory  obser¬ 
vations  that  evening  and  the  next  two,  but  ‘on 
the  21st  came  a  circular,  and  behold  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  had  seen  it  on  the  13th,  but  had  not 
been  sure  of  it  until  the  15th  on  account  of  the 
clouds.  I  was  too  Well  pleased  with  having 
really  made  the  discovery  to  care  because  I  was 
not  the  first.  Let  the  Dutchman  have  the  reward 
of  his  sturdier  frame  and  steadier  nerves  !’  .  .  . 
She  seems,  however,  to  have  tried  her  hand  at 
the  computations,  and  was  despondent  because 
she  had  to  renounce  her  own  observations  as  too 
rough  for  use.  ‘The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
my  life  so  far  is  that  it  has  been  industrious, 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  me  is  that  I 
have  not  pretended  to  be  what  I  was  not.  ’  ” 

In  1857  she  made  her  first  visit  to  Europe 
taking  many  letters  to  distinguished  scientific 
men.  She  met  Mr.  Airy  at  Greenwich.  Herr 
Struve,  the  distinguished  astronomer  from  Pul- 
kova.  Dr.  Whewell  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Adams, 
Professor  Sedgwick,  the  Herschels,  Le  Verrier 
in  Paris,  and  Father  Secchi  at  Rome,  who  took 
her  to  hie  observatory  “for  which  the  Papal 
Government  furnishes  nice  machinery  to  keep 
the  telescope  accurately  up  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis;  ‘the  same  motion  for  de¬ 
claring  whose  existence  Galileo  had  suffered ;  the 
two  hundred  years  have  done  their  work.  ’  ’’  She 
Iso  saw  Mrs.  Somerville  in  Florence  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  at  Berlin. 

In  1865  Miss  Mitchell  was  called  to  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Vassar  College.  This  would  to  a  certain 
extent  divert  her  attention  from  her  life  work 
of  observing.  “But  she  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  an  interest  which  deepened  as  her  work 
went  on,  that  she  gave  up  in  a  measure  her  sci¬ 
entific  life,  and  threw  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  this  work.  She  further,  in  the  course  of 
time,  gave  up  her  work  on  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac,  in  order  to  devote  herself  more  exclu¬ 
sively  to  this.  In  October,  1888,  we  find  this 
entry  in  her  diary:  ‘Resolved,  in  case  of  my 
outliving  father  and  being  in  good  health,  to 
give  my  efforts  to  the  intellectual  culture  of 
women,  without  regard  to  salary;  if  possible, 
connect  myself  with  liberal  Christian  institu¬ 
tions— believing,  as  I  do,  that  happiness  and 
growth  in  this  life  are  best  promoted  by  them, 
and  that  what  is  good  in  this  life  is  good  in  any 
life.’  She  had  her  own  views  about  the  way 
teaching  should  be  done,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  them.  Thus:  ‘Our  faculty  meetings 
always  try  me  in  this  respect ;  we  do  things 
that  other  colleges  have  done  before.  We  wait 
and  ask  for  precedent.  If  the  earth  had  waited 
for  a  precedent,  it  would  never  have  turned  on 
its  axis  !  ’  She  thought  teachers  were  inclined 
to  talk  too  much ;  that  to  read  a  book,  to  think 
it  over,  and  write  out  notes,  was  a  useful  exer- 
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There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list  of  brands 
which  are  genuine^  and  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  make  the  best  paint. 

Properly  applied,  it  will  not 
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Real  Estate .  1,748,887  41 

United  States  Stocks .  1,497,762  SO 

State  Bonds .  2S,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  821,974  81 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,624,495  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,500  OO 

Gm  Stocks  and  ^nds .  115,925  00 

Rail  Road  ShKiks .  2,476,595  OO 

Hank  Stocks .  311,500  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  85,150  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortaaees,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  423,786  71 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  ou  demand..  183,100  OO 
Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  602,866  76 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jau’y, 

1897 .  55,678  34 


$10,362,224  39 
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Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 
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Net  Surplus .  2,346,268  71 


$10,362,224  39 
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ciee ;  that  ‘  the  greatest  object  in  educating  is 
to  give  the  right  habit  of  study ;  .  .  .  not  too 
much  mechanical  apparatus,  let  the  imagination 
have  some  play ;  a  cube  may  be  shown  by  a 
model,  but  let  the  drawing  upon  the  blackboard 
represent  the  cube,  and,  if  possible,  let  Nature 
be  the  blackboard ;  spread  your  triangles  upon 
land  and  sky ;  .  .  .  a  small  apparatus  well  used 
does  wonders.  ...  I  find  a  helping  hand  lifts 
the  girl  as  crutches  do ;  she  learns  to  like  the 
help  which  is  not  self-help.  ’  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  her  pupils  is  described  as 
having  been  very  cordial  and  intimate,  and  she 
remarked  to  one  of  her  classes  entering  upon  its 
study  for  the  last  year,  ‘We  are  women  studying 
together.’  She  wrote:  ‘All  their  book  learn¬ 
ing  in  astronomy  should  be  mathematical.  The 
astronomy  which  is  not  mathematical,  in  what 
is  so  ludicrously  called  ‘geography  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  ’  is  not  astronomy  at  all.  ’  .  .  .  She  held  the 
marking  system  in  contempt,  would  not  drill, 
and  could  not  drive,  ”  and  felt  that  all  astronomi¬ 
cal  observing  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  women 
as  “the  training  of  a  girl  fits  her  for  delicate 
work.  The  touch  of  her  fingers  upon  the  deli¬ 
cate  screws  of  an  astronomical  instrument  might 
become  wonderfully  accurate  in  results ;  a  wom¬ 
an’s  eyes  are  trained  to  nicety  of  color.  .  .  . 
Then  comes  in  the  girl’s  habit  of  patient  and 
quiet  work,  peculiarly  fitted  to  routine  observa¬ 
tions.  The  girl  who  can  stitch  from  morning  to 
night  would  find  two  or  three  hours  in  the  ob¬ 
servatory  a  relief.’’ 

She  made  a  second  tour  in  Europe  in  1873  and 
visited  the  observatory  at  Pulkova,  where  Otto, 
the  second  Struve,  was  director.  Her  journal 
contained  many  keen  obseravtions  about  Russian 
civilization  and  education  as  compared  with  the 
United  States. 

In  1869  she  took  a  party  of  Vassar  girls  to 
Burlington,  Iowa,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  the  scientific  record  of  their  observa¬ 
tions  appearing  in  Professor  CofiSn’s  report,  and 
in  1878  she  took  an  observing  party  of  five  ladies 
to  Denver.  They  all  had  their  special  places  at 
the  three  great  telescopes  as  counters  or  as 
artists,  and  made  their  observations  in  silence. 
“  ‘Great,’  she  says,  ‘is  the  self-denial  of  those 
who  follow  science.  Those  who  look  through 
telescopes  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse  are  mar¬ 
tyrs;  they  severely  deny  themselves.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  can  say  that  they  have  seen  a  total 
clipse  of  the  ’sun  are  those  who  rely  upon  their 
eyes.  My  aids,  who  touched  no  glasses,  had  a 
season  of  rare  enjoyment.  ’ 

In  June,  1881,  while  going  to  Providence  in  a 
steamboat,  she  caught  her  first  view  of  a  new 
comet  from  the  state-room  window,  She  at  once 
hurried  back  to  Poughkeepsie  to  make  her  ob¬ 
servations.  An  apple  tree  was  in  the  way,  and 
she  had  it  cut  down.  Then  a  mist  arose,  and 
the  observation  had  to  be  postponed.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  incident  fo  the  tree,  the  girls  called 
her  George  Washington. 

“During  her  later  years  at  Vassar,  Mise 
Mitchell  endeavored  to  raise  a  fund  to  endow 
the  chair  of  astronomy.  The  fund  was  com¬ 
pleted  after  her  death,  amounting  to  150,000, 
and  is  known  as  the  Maria  Mitchell  Endowment 
Fund. 

“Miss  Mitchell  was  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Woman’s  Work  in  Science  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  and  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  association.  .  .  .  She  believed  in  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  but  took  no  prominent  part 
in  it.’’  She  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
various  scientific  and  philosophical  associations 
and  received  degrees  from  three  Colleges.  She 
wrote  scientific  articles  for  the  magazines  and 
occasionally  lectured  to  small  societies  and  to 
girls’  schools,  but  never  allowed  such  outside 
work  to  interfere  with  her  duties  at  the  College. 
“She  resigned  her  pmition  in  Vassar  College,  on 
account  of  growing  infirmity,  in  January,  1888, 
after  having,  as  she  boasted,  earned  a  salary, 
without  any  intermission,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  trustees  made  her  professor  emeritus, 
and  offered  her  a  home  in  the  observatory,  but 
she  preferred  to  spend  the  few  remaining  months 
of  her  life  with  her  family  in  Lynn. 

“It  is  partly  a  result  of  Miss  Mitchell’s  work 
that  woman  astornomers  are  now  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  something  remarkable.’’ 
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SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


ICEI.AND,  NOBWAT,  SWEDEN,  DENMABK, 
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BY  THE 

AMERICAN  S.S. 
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6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


7,716,131.76 


Balance  Net  Assets,  Deo.  31, 1896, 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force,  .  .  . 
Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  tbe  Comp’y, 
Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds, 
Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks,  .  .  . 

Cash  in  Banks, . 

Bills  receivable, . 

Agents’  Ledger  Balances, . 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

19th  Year.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

DB.  A  MBS.  H.  8.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


t85,722,196.(» 

12,300.00 

1.066,127.28 

8,788,181.13 

13,606,081.07 

380,061.00 

1,392,191.53 

1,111.86 


ANNUAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Limited  party,  personally  conducted  by  Prof.  CAMILLE 
TUVRW ANGER,  now  forming,  >l  Pierce  Building,  Bosbm. 


SPECIAL  SELECT  EUROPEAN.  mh 
season.  For  particulars  address  Mrs.  M.  A. 
CroHey,  602  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


160,081,671.61 


Add 

Interest  due  and  accrued. 
Rents  due  and  accrued,  . 
Market  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  over  cost,  .... 
Net  deferred  premiums,  . 
Net  uncollected  premiums. 


THE  CHALFONTB 


.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  tbe  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  bouse.  Elevator.  Rooms 
en  suite,  baths  attached  Booklet  on  application. 

E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


$l,970,6njw 


Gross  Assets,  December  31, 1896, 
Liabilities: 

Amount  required  to  re-insure 
all  outstanding  Policies, 
net,  Company’s  standard,  .  $51,660,718.00 
All  other  Uabilities,  ....  1,139,308.81 


Brown  Bros,  lit  Co 


PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTBD  BY  PBTVATE  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  Y..  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  flrsi,  class  Invest-  Tn  woa'f"m  Atii- 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  Ws  Xll  T  vSlilUcUlf 
receive  scconnts  of  Banks,  Banker8.and 
Corp  -iratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  wiaah  gsl  1-1 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collectlnn  AliACD* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  sU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  hny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  alto  mnka 
U1  collections  and  lasne  Commercial  and  Travel- 
4 1*  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


$55,799,051.81 


Surplus, 


$7,163,297.01 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1896,  . 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  81, 1896, 66,111 
Insuring, . 


10.56  per  cent. 


JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Vioe-Prest. 
EDWARD  M.  BUNOE,  Secretary. 
DANIEL  H.  WELLS.  Actuary. 


TO  OUB  BEADEBS. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautifnl  Calendars 
entitled  “Stray  leaves  from  under  the  Catalpa.” 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Rev.  The¬ 
odore  L.  Cnyler,  whose  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words”  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thoasands  of 
readers  in  our  own  land  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  called  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cnyler,  whose  nom  dc 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  “Under 
the  Catalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  unique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  had,  and  those  desiring  one  idionld 
order  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00. 


THEODORE  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 
1  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DAN  TALMAGE’S  SONS  CO 


Preferred  Stock :  8% :  Payable  Quarterly. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  In  the  above  named  Company 
may  be  secured  at  par  and  accrued  dividends,  by  application 
to  DAVID  TALMAGB.  TREASURER. 

116  Wall  Street. 

0/  MonlcIpalWirriitSs^^W^K 

/O  Strahom  A  Co.,  Ennltable  Bnilding,  Boston. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


WORSHIP  IM  SONG. 

Hearing  a  choir  sing  is  not  worship.  Reading 
the  hymn  through  in  a  merely  intellectual  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  thought,  is  not  worship.  Such  a 
feeling  is  often  the  result  of  merely  architectural 
or  artistic  causes.  A  person,  for  instance,  enters 
a  cathedral.  He  is  awed  by  the  grandeur  and 
solemn  hush  of  the  place.  He  yields  to  an  irre¬ 
sistible  feeling  of  solemnity,  and  goes  away  and 
feels  perhaps  as  though  he  had  worshipped.  He 
has  merely  indulged  in  what  may  be  called  archi¬ 
tectural  awe. 

It  is  not  worship.  The  supreme  objects  of 
worship  are  higher  than  mere  architecture,  or 
music,  or  sculpture,  or  painting  artistically  en¬ 
joyed,  for  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  as  in  natural 
scenery  we  are  recipients;  the  mind,  therefore 
is  in  a  passive  state.  In  true  worship,  the  mind 
is  in  an  active  state.  We  must  rise  through 
Nature  to  Nature’s  God  and  in  sacred  art,  un¬ 
less  the  soul  is  impelled  a  step  further,  to 
definite  action,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  of  wor¬ 
ship.  No  passive  state,  no  condition  of  mere 
feeling  can  secure  this.  Worship  involves  an 
act  Feeling  may  and  should  accompany  the 
act  but  cannot  constitute  it  In  sacred  song 
we  must  not  only,  as  a  mere  act  of  intellection, 
attain  to  the  thought  of  the  words,  but  we  must 
utter  that  thought  upward  to  God,  before  we  can 
be  said  rightly  to  worship. — R.  S.  Willis  in  The 
Evangelist  January  23d,  1857. 


SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

There  is  no  feature  of  religious  worship 
so  difficult  to  render  effectively  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  the  service  of  sacred  song.  It  would 
not  however,  be  difficult  were  every  listener 
and  particix)ator  in  spiritual  accord  one  with 
another,  in  endeavors  to  express  the  souls’  long¬ 
ings  in  praise,  prayer  or  confession.  Such  a 
blissful  experience  would  not  be  impossible 
were  leader  and  organist  a  unit  in  their  idea 
of  the  suitable  adaptation  of  music  to  hymn 
and  circumstances. 

The  writer  once  attended  service  in  one  of 
the  largest  Presbyterian  churches  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  A  large  choir  filled  the  orchestra.  One 
of  the  hymns  given  out  before  the  sermon  was 
that  beginning:  “Broad  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  death,’’  which  was  sung  to  “Duke  Street.’’ 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  “Ken’s  Doxology’’ 
was  sung  to  “Windham’’  !  !  !  Such  a  paradox 
in  sentiment  was  enough  to  make  a  sensible 
person  blush  for  the  Precentor.  But,  after  all, 
the  music  was  familiar,  and  as  inappropriate  as 
the  selection,  it  was  fifty  per  cent,  better  than 
the  singing  of  many  of  the  classic  compositions 
now  found  in  our  hymn  books.  Some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  present  did  not  know  better  than  to  enjoy  it. 

When  classic  compositions  which  consist  only 
of  modulated  harmonies,  are  dispensed  with  in 
song-worship,  and  heart  melodies  employed  in 
their  place,  our  church  music  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  There  is  an 
unknown  tongue  in  music  as  well  as  in  litera¬ 
ture,  which  never  reaches  the  heart  or  brain  of 
the  common  people.  Ministers  may  as  well 
preach  in  an  unknown  tongue  as  a  choir  sing 
in  it.  The  unknown  tongue  is  heard  where 
melody  has  been  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  har¬ 
monic  fancies  of  professional  musicians.  S. 


FOLK-MELODIES. 

Almost  every  occurrence  in  the  lives  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  has  called  into  being  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  music,  either  bright  and  joyous  or  dark  and 
lugubrious,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  all  reflect¬ 
ing  the  national  character  with  more  or  less  sin¬ 
cerity.  Thus  funeral  and  marriage  music,  music 
to  accompany  various  incantations,  melodies 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  prayer 
melodies,  love  melodies,  and  melodies  to  which 


I  I  Within  two  weeks  of  issue 

“IN  EXCELSIS” 

;  THE  CENTURY  CO’S 

I  ;  NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

,  I  was  adopted  by 

The  ad  South"  of 

] '  Boston,  iOOO  copies, 

j  I  The  Union  Church, 

]  I  Worcester,  500  copies, 

I !  The  Second  St,  T*res, 

I I  Church,  Troy,  250  copies, 

I  ,  May  we  send  you  a  sample  copy 
I  I  at  the  quantity  price,  $1.35,  post- 
(  I  paid  ?  Money  refunded  if  you  do 
I  •  not  keep  the  book, — we  want  only 
I  '  to  have  it  seal. 

'  *  Returnable  sample  copies  free  to 
'  I  pastors  and  music  committees. 

i;  THE  CENTURY  CO^ 

]  I  Union  Square,  New  York. 


the  historical  records  of  the  people  were  chanted, 
so  that  by  remembering  the  melody  one  could 
call  to  mind  the  words.  This  method  was  also 
used  to  assist  in  remembering  the  laws.  An  in¬ 
teresting  modern  example  of  the  tendency  of  the 
people  to  melodize  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street 
cries  of  our  large  cities. 

The  fountain-head  of  nationality  in  music  is 
to  be  found  in  the  folk-melodies.  They  are  very 
near  to  the  people ;  they  spring  from  the  heart 
of  the  nation ;  and  thus  contain  the  musical 
essence  of  nationality.  Many  musical  composers 
have  appreciated  this  fact,  and  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  give  national  flavor  and  meaning  to  their 
music  have  searched  out  and  studied  the 
national  musical  spirit,  as  evinced  in  their  na¬ 
tion’s  folk-melodies,  and  have  taken  this  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  flower  to  their  hearts,  and  loved  it,  de¬ 
veloped  it,  and  wrought  over  it  until  a  noble 
symphony  was  produced,  which  is  as  much  a 
national  product  as  the  folk-melody,  although 
it  required  the  thought,  energy,  and  technique, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  cultivated  musician  to  give 
it  form  and  being. — Music. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

By  Sankey,  McGranahan  and  Stebblna. 

IS  THE  BEST  ONE  YET! 

Hessra.  XOODT,  SAHKET.  CHAPEAU,  HCNHALL,  DIXOK, 
kid  othen  kw  it. 

$25  per  100;  add  Sc.  a  copy  if  ordered  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago  Hoate,  il6  Wabash  Are.  76  E.  Sth  St,,  New Tork. 


A  Church  Organ 

should  be  as  substantial  as  the  church  itself. 
There  is  not  much  “wear-out”  to  Jardine 
Organs.  Let  us  mail  you  our  catalogue, 
showing  a  record  of  61  years  successful  work. 


QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St..  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  ORGANS 


Hook  &  HastiniES  Co> 
Boston,  Maos. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Ollnton  H.  Mene^.  OenI  Mbhrmi 
TMOT,  jr.  r.,  mnd  ITMW  TOJtM  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THE  GREAT  CHUGGH 

For  electric,  Rss  or  oil.  Send  dl-  _  _ 

menalons.  Book  of  Light  and  I 

estimate  free.  I.  P.  Fnnk.  SSI  Pearl  St.,  New  Toj 
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GREATER  NEW  TORK. 

Greater  New  York  will  be  second  only  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  area,  population,  wealth  and  business. 
Its  area  will  be  306  square  miles,  or  195,840 
acres,  while  it  will  have  an  estimated  population 
of  3,4.30,000.  The  bonded  debt  would  amount  to 
1216,471,^^,  and  its  annual  tax  budget  will 
exce^  855,000,000,  while  the  assessed  value  of 
its  real  estate — that  is,  in  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Staten  Island — would  be  82,307,091,000. 
There  would  be  7,  .336  acres  of  parks  and  park 
lands,  exclusive  of  such  roadway  as  the  Harlem 
Speedway,  the  Coney  Island  Boulevard,  etc., 
now  under  Park  control. 

The  enlarged  city  would  comprise  1,093  chur¬ 
ches,  with  720,771  parishioners,  and  300,000 
Sabbath- school  scholars.  These  churches  are 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  868,718,000,  and  they 
have  a  seating  capacity  for  4^,11^.  In  the 
public  schools  there  will  be  326,000  pupils  and 
7,282  teachers.  There  will,  in  addition,  be  two 
large  universities,  besides  ninety-three  other 
educational  institutions.  It  will  also  embrace 
sixty-three  libraries  (containing  1,924,000  vol¬ 
umes),  thirty  art  galleries,  eleven  halls  for  music 
and  oratory  (with  seating  capacity  for  38,000), 
fifty-four  theatres  (with  a  seating  capacity  for 
88,000),  and  eighty-one  clubs  of  established 
social  standing.  Within  the  city  there  will  be 
112  hotels,  exclusive  of  the  several  thousands 
of  Raines  law  so-called  hotels.  The  police 
force  will  aggregate  6,509,  and  the  firemen  will 
number  2,125. 

In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone  there  will  be 
2,1.38  miles  of  streets  and  991  miles  of  sewers. 
The  capacity  of  the  water  works  will  be  503,700,- 
000  gallons,  and  the  water  mains  will  extend  to 
1,378  miles.  Greater  New  York  will  have  seven 
bridges  across  the  Harlem  and  one  across  the 
Elast  River,  besides  the  second  East  River 
Bridge  which  has  been  started  and  the  one 
across  the  North  River  which  is  projected. 
Across  those  rivers  there  are  now  thirty-three 
different  ferries.  There  are  forty-five  lines  of 
street  railways  with  464  miles  of  track,  which 
carry  792,000,000  passengers  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Greater  New  York  will 
be  transacted  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country.  In  it  there  will  m 
over  sixty  exchanges.  Already  there  are  218 
banks  and  banking  institutions  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  clearings  of  the  Clearing 
House  now  aggregate  828,000,000,000  a  year. 

Including  Grant’s  Tomb  (to  be  dedicated  in  a 
few  weeks)  there  will  be  sixty-four  monuments 
in  the  big  city.  It  will  have  forty-eight  ceme¬ 
teries,  comprising  3,600  acres,  and  now  contain¬ 
ing  a  silent  population  of  over  4,000,000. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  TORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITT  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  in  eervice,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 
5.90  P.  M.;  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  oar  and  a  Pullman  bnffet  parlor  ear  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elisabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea- 
eon  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  digpiity,  oonspicuonsly  absent  daring  the  rush  of 
the  snmmer,  prevails  throogbont,  consonant  indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 

ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES  A  SPECIALTY. 
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Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prlce.'^ 

T.  C.  Sellew 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  . 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

IM  Fifth  ATenoe,  New  York. 


HENBT  M.  FIEU),  D.D.,  Editor. 

Tbbmb.  Three  dollara  a  Tear,  in  advance,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  csnntrlea  $L04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  Tears  in  advance,  or  for  one  Tsar's  snhscrlp. 
tlon  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  gtrieOiu  in 
advance.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  ou  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twentT-flve  cents,  in  advance. 
Advxrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
sijeolal  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  Une. 

Aiiii  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon. 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  oases  bT  check,  draft,  express  monsT  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  paTable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  os  eeeonA-eUm 
maU  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  IN8TITVT10NS. 
THE  MOAMDS. 

iome  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Home  166  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York 

Foreign  Missions,  »  •• 

Church  Erection,  ...  ••  » 

Edumtton,  -  -1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  » 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  ^  u 

Frozen.  .  .  .  616  Market  St,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block.  Chicago. 

THE  AMBSIOAM  gUNDAT-BOHOOIj  UNION, 
SSTXBUSHXD  nr  PHILAD1I.PHIA,  1834, 
orsanlies  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers, 
expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  636.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  Ubrary.  6000  supports  a  misslonaiv 
one  year.  Yon  can  nave  letters  diisMSt  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancboft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
Ul  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  dty. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIN6  THE  008PE1. 

AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(Oommoniy  called  Port  “SocietT.*T  Chartered  in  1819. 
Snpporta  HDnlsterB  and  Ml^onaiiea.  lie  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
•Migiona  Mrvioee  in  Lecture  Room j  its  Branches, 
^arlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  ana  81  AUantio  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
nonalltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  S^ugm,  Bouiii,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorx,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbodwxb,  Cor.  Sec*y.  E.  H.  Hxbbiok,  Tn^. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  suirtainlnR  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leaffing  seajMrte  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  Ubrarlee  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Pnbll^es  the  Soilonr 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


OF  INTEBEST  TO  OUB  BEADEBS. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWEBS  FBEE 
and  strawberries  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  Cali¬ 
fornia  only  four  days  distant,  and  rates  lowest  of 
the  iow.  Leave  this  land  of  snow  and  ice  and  take 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  with  its  superb  service,  to 
the  Grolden  Gate  of  the  Sunset  Seas.  For  all  infor¬ 
mation  of  rates  and  weekly  excursions,  call  on  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  address  F.  J.  Moore,  General 
Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  23  Exchange  street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

FOBTY  YEABS  OF  LIGHT. 

The  firm  of  I.  P.  Frink,  551  Pearl  street.  New  York, 
has  for  forty  consecutive  years  jealously  guarded 
their  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  and  the  superior 
quality  and  constrnction  of  their  reflectors.  Daring 
this  time  they  have  lighted  over  twenty  thousand 
churches,  covering  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world.  From  Lagos,  West  Africa,  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  lighting  several  groups  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  London, 
England.  They  have  now  in  hand  the  lighting  of 
the  buildings  of  the  new  Corcoran  Galleries  of  Art, 
Washingtbn,  D.  C.,  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign,  Providence,  R  I.,  and  of  churches  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 


LOW  BATES  TO  WASHINGTON  FOB  THE  INAU- 
GUBATION. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines 
east  of  the  Uhio  River,  for  all  trains  March  1, 2,  3, 
and  all  trains  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  that  reach 
Washington  not  later  than  noon,  at  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  valid  for  return 
journey  until  March  8th  inclusive. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $8.00;  Philadel¬ 
phia,^.  40;  Chester.  $4.90;  Wilmington,  $4.35;  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  $3  90;  and  correspondingly  low  rates  from 
other  stations. 


Messrs.  Geo.  J ardine  &  Son  have,  within  the  last 
week,  closed  four  important  church  organ  con¬ 
tracts,  including  a  large  three  manual  instrnment 
for  the  Stcond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  This  organ  will  be  constructed  on  a  superior 
pneumatic  system,  and  will  contain  many  impor¬ 
tant  modern  accessories,  which  will  make  the  in¬ 
strument,  when  finished,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  the  South.  Other  important  in- 


MABSIAGES. 

Todd— Spooner.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1897,  by 
Rev.  T.  K.  Beeber,  William  Todd  and  Grace  L.  Spooner, 
both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 

Craft— Roap.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  17jl897,  by 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Clement  J.  Craft  and  Norma  C.  Roap, 
both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


Spangler- Hron.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  in  Mnl- 
hall,  Oklahoma,  Feb.  17,  1897,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Spangler 
and  Miss  Ottie  S.  Hron,  both  of  Mulhall. 

Dusenbury — Van  Vorst.— On  Wednesday,  Feb.  l(i, 
1897.  at  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  by  Rev.  I.  W.  Gowan.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Dusenbury  o7  Brooklyn  and  Miss  Lena  Van  Vorst  of 
Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


Magaztn^  tlie  Seaman'e  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
JAiqa_w.  Klwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  STDaoia,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  O.  Stitt,  D.D^Seoretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY. 

1B5  Worth  Streot,  Now  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  puonts  are  unable 
ce  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Ita  school, 
and  over  36,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  ehoee,  etc.,  grate 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8;80  to4m0  p.  m.;  Snnday-school,  3  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  am.,  and  13:40  to  8  p.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  13:10  to  13:40  pji.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tlmea.  Mobus  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OnoBOB  F.  Bmffs,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  babmabd,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  boUdlng.  We 
urgently  ask  for  seel  stance  for  400  children. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  be 
held  in  the  AiMmbly  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Honse, 
156  Fifth  Avenuu,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  lltb, 
at  8  o’clock. 

The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  166  Fifth  Avenue,  on 
Wednesday,  Marcn  8,  at  10.80  a.m.  All  interested  in  the 
work  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


Presbytery  of  Arlxona  at  Phoenix  April  2,  and  opened 
by  a  sermon  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Ckwk,  retiring  moderator. 

I.  T.  Whittemorb,  Stated  Clerk. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  “  The  Ely  Foundation  ”  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel  by 

The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D-, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening^  at  8.16,  as  follows : 
Monday  evenings,  March  1, 8, 16, 22; 

Tuesday  evenings,  March  2, 9, 16, 23. 


Knapp.— In  Sodus,  Feb.  16, 1897,  Elder  James  R.  Knapp, 
one  of  the  oldest  subscribers  of  The  Evangelist,  aged  74 
years,  4  months,  17  days. 

Owen.— At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  Feb.  13, 1897, 
Alice  Procter  Owen,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Sheldon 
Owen  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  James  Owen,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Sheldon.  D.D.,  aged 
22  years. 


WOODIiAWM  CBMBTERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  FRONTIER  Home  Missionary  is  bowed  down  with 


struments  are  for  the  Teachers’  College,  New  York; 
Trinity  Church,  Warren,  Pa.;  United  Presbyterian 
Clhurch,  Sewickley,  Pa.  These  Organs  will  all  be 
used  for  divine  worship  before  May  15tb,  1867. 


The  fifty-first  annual  statement  of  the  Connecti- 
ent  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  published  to-day.  This  company,  it  is 
quite  needless  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  oonspicuons 
institutions  in  this  country.  The  financial  state¬ 
ment,  to  which  we  would  c^l  particular  attentliMi, 
shows  the  company  to  be  exceedingly  prosperous. 
There  was  a  gain  in  income,  in  assets  and  sorplus, 
and  an  increased  dividend  was  earned.  There  was 
an  increase  of  strength  that  more  than  corresponded 
with  the  increase  of  liabilities,  and  the  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  was  decreased.  These  may  be  regarded  aa 
more  than  satisfactory.  The  statement  shows  gross 
assets  on  the  1st  of  last  January,  $62,952,348;  total 
liabilities,  $55,799,051,  leaving  a  surplus  ou  the  Ist 
of  January  of  $7,152,287.  The  general  policy  of  the 
company,  long  maintained,  has  been  to  give  abso¬ 
lute  safety  in  insurance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
insured.  Col.  Greene  has  conducted  the  company 
on  these  lines  for  many  years,  and  has  ever  shown  a 
minimized  ratio  of  expense  to  income. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  escape  the  rigors 
of  the  March  winds  can  secore  delightful  homelike 
quarters  at  very  reasonable  rates  by  mentioning 
The  Evangelist  and  addressing  Manager  of  Bright 
View,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va, 


The  Evangelist  can  be  of  service  to  any  person 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  have  treatment  in  a  first- 
class  sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  quiet  and 
healthful  sections  of  the  country.  Address  Busi¬ 
ness  Department  of  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

LOW  BATES  TO  WASHINGTON  FOB  THE  INAU- 
OUBATION. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines 
east  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  all  trains  March  1,  3,  3 
and  all  trains  on  the  morning  of  the  4tb  that  reach 
Washington  not  later  than  noon,  at  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  valid  for  retom 
journey  until  March  8th  inclnsive. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $8.(X);  Philadel, 
phia,  $5.40;  and  correspondingly  low  rates  from 
other  stations. 

Small  Prices  for  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  have  for  24  years  been  selling  their  goods  direct  to 
consumers  at  factory  prices.  Horse  owners  shonld  send 
for  large,  free  catalogue  that  will  save  them  money. 


Only  25  Cents  for 


13  Weeks. 


...  As  a  trial,  subscription 


we  will  send  The  Evangelist 


thirteen  weeks  for  25  cents  to 


The  genend  subject  will  be  “The  Bible  and  lalam.”  I  qulred.  Address  G,  L.,  care  Thb  Etahgblist* 
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erty.t^|3:500^woufd^<^nc^^^^^  the  address  of  any  new  sub- 

hlm  a  penniless  but  free  man.  Who  will  buy ?  Could  . — — — 

five  prominent  Philadelphia  reference  if  desired.  Ad- 
ress  Wilson,  in  care  of  P.  O.  Box  445,  Omaha,  Neb.  „  •••  • 

scriber.  This  offer  will  give  our 


readers  an  opportunity  to  widen 


the  influence  of  The  Evangelist 


by  introducing  it  to  thousands 


of  new  readers. 


For  RENT.  The  country  residence  occupied  by  the 
undersigned  the  past  four  years,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  one  mile  south  of  Albany. 
The  dwelling  Is  a  two-story  doable  house,  wide  hall,  con¬ 
tains  ten  rooms  with  extension,  two  bath  rooms,  large 
and  commodious  bam,  cow  shed  and  poultry  hous^ 
twenty  acres  of  land,  six  acres  in  lawn.  Will  be  rented 
faralsned  or  unfurnished.  Apply  to  (Rev.)  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  43(X)  Spruce  street,  Phiutdelpbla,  Pa. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  eminently  qualified 
and  well  known  desires  engagement  in  large  city 
to  direct  cherns  choir  with  soloists.  Highest  references 
and  complete  repertoire.  Address  A.  G.  O.,  U24  Tinton 
Avenne,  New  York. 


WANTED — An  energetic  man  of  broad  oultore  and 
wide  experience,  to  take  ebt^e  of  a  Preebyterlan 
school  for  girls,  in  September,  1897.  Small  capital  re- 
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A  Brilliant  Black 

dustless,  odorless  and  easily  applied— 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  for  election  of  officers 
and  hearing  reports  from  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  church  was  held  last  Wednesday 
evening.  The  reports  presented  a  record  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  years  in  the  church’s  his 
tory.  The  benevolent  work  in  its  gifts  to  the 
Boards  and  other  objects  has  largely  increased, 
in  some  cases  doubled.  The  Sunday-school  ha 
well  nigh  outgrown  the  limits  of  its  rooms. 
Thirty  members  were  received  into  the  church 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  eighty- two  during  the 
year,  and  nearly  400  since  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Young’s  pastorate  three  years  ago.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  in  connection  with 
the  church,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Jessup,  a  member  of  the  Session. 

New  York  City. — The  Phillips  Presbyterian 
Church  (Rev.  John  £.  Bushnell,  pastor)  listened 
to  a  sermon  on  Sunday  last  by  Swretary  William 
Charles  Roberts  on  the  very  appropriate  theme 
of  “Our  Country’s  Need’’ — the  proximity  o 
Washington’s  birthday  and  the  needs  of  the 
Home  Board  doubtless  in  mind.  In  the  evening 
the  day  thus  begun  was  followed  up  by  a  citi¬ 
zens’  patriotic  meeting,  Mr.  Warner  van  Norden, 
Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  others  speaking 
on  the  general  theme  of  “Washington  and  Our 
Own  Times.  ’’ 

Chacmont. — The  Presbj’terian  Church  of  this 
place  has  been  visited  with  a  great  “refreshing 
from  the  Lord.’’  In  very  deed  “God  has  vis¬ 
ited  His  people.  ’  ’  Last  May  the  Rev.  George 
E.  Jackson  came  to  us,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary.  His  faithful  efforts,  united 
with  those  of  the  people,  have  been  greatly 
blessed.  Last  Sabbath,  February  7th,  being 
one  of  our  regular  communion  seasons,  twenty- 
seven  were  received  into  the  church  by  the 
happy  pastor.  Of  these,  eight  came  by  letter 
and  nineteen  on  profession  of  their  faith.  Four 
children  were  baptized.  Thus  during  the  nine 
months  of  our  pastor’s  labors  in  this  pulpit, 
thirty-four  persons  have  been  received  as  mem¬ 
bers  and  nine  children  have  been  baptized.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  church  is  greatly  en¬ 
couraged. 

SoLTHPORT. — The  Rev.  Arnold  D.  Grigsby  of 
Michigan,  has  been  called  to  the  church  in 
Southport. 

LrvoNiA. — The  Rev.  Tillman  S.  Rush  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  has  been  called  to  the  church  in  Livonia. 

Clyde. — Rev.  V,  N.  Yergin  has  just  completed 
his  engagement  with  this  church  as  stated  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  past  year,  and  at  a  largely  attend^ 
Congregational  meeting  the  18th  inst.,  a  call 
was  unanimously  voted,  advancing  the  salary 
two  hundred  dollars,  with  free  use  of  Manse 
and  grounds  and  the  usual  vacation.  During 
the  year  about  seventy  have  been  added  to  the 
church  and  the  floating  indebtedness  has  been 
reduced. 

East  Palmyra. — The  Rev.  M.  P.  Welcher  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  closes  his  very 
acceptable  service  of  some  months  with  this 
church  and  comes  to  Brooklyn  to  assist  his  Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminary  classmate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kent, 
in  the  Lewis-avenue  Congregational  Church. 
His  address  will  be  605  Hancock  street. 

Palmyra. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has 
just  extended  a  hearty  call  to  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Cameron  of  Marcellus  to  become  its  pastor.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  Mr.  Cameron  will  accevt;  he 
is  a  strong  preacher,  and  well  fitted  for  this  im¬ 
portant  field. 

Waterville. — The  church  at  Waterville  re¬ 
cently  burdened  with  a  .iebt  of  about  nine  hun 
dred  dollars,  having  received  a  legacy  of  8500, 
has  by  willing  offerings  cleared  itmlf  of  all  in¬ 


debtedness.  A  good  work  surely,  and  especially 
so  if  henceforward  this  people  will  refuse  to  in¬ 
cur  any  debt  whatever  I 

Albany. — Pastor  Whitaker  of  the  First  Church, 
during  February  has  been  preaching  a  series  of 
Sunday  morning  sermons  on  “Things  Hard  to 
be  Understood’’ — “How  pain  and  sorrow  can  be 
consistent  with  belief  in  God’s  power  and  love.’’ 
“The  reign  of  love  with  the  objective  efficacy  of 
prayer,’’  “Justice  and  humanity  with  belief  in 
the  atonement, ’’ “Conflict  in  the  evidence  of 
religion,  with  belief  in  future  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  dependent  on  religious  faith. ’’  These  top¬ 
ics  were  not  treated  as  intellectual  puzzlers,  but 
as  practical  problems — living  questions — all  o 
which  had  been  met  in  the  pastor’s  experience 
during  the  past  year.  Monday  evening,  Febru¬ 
ary  loth,  Mr.  Whitaker  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Scenes  in  Sweden,’’  based  on  hie 
travels  in  that  country  last  summer.  Lady  ushers 
wore  the  Swedish  dress  and  during  the  lecture 
Swedish  sonm  were  sung.  Incidentally,  Den¬ 
mark  and  ^rway  were  treated.  Later  in  the 
season  a  similar  lecture  will  be  given  on  Russia. 

W.  H.  C. 

Buffalo. — Rev.  J  Freshman, D.D.,  late  of  New 
York,  who  was  recently  installed  pastor  of  the 
West-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  is  meeting 
with  gratifying  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 
He  has  been  holding  special  meetings  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  some  have  been  brought  into 
the  fold  of  Christ.  He  is  assisted  by  his  elders 
and  other  active  members  of  the  church.  The 
other  evening,  the  p^tor  and  his  estimable  wife 
had  a  reception,  which  was  attended  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent. 
Mrs.  Freshman  was  assisted  by  the  Ladies’ 
Society  and  others  in  receiving  and  serving  re¬ 
freshments  from  a  handsomely  decorated  table. 
It  is  these  pleasant  reunions  which  tend  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  pastor  and  create  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  people, 
which  will  strengthen  as  the  years  go  by. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
adjourned  meeting  in  Princeton  Second  Church, 
February  17th,  at  which  meeting  Rev.  J.  Hen¬ 
drick  of  Vries  was  received  from  the  Reformed 
Classis  of  West  Chester,  accepted  a  call  to 
Princeton  Second  Church  and  was  duly  installed 
rastor.  At  these  services.  Rev.  Dr.  John  T. 
Duffield  presided  and  proposed  the  Constitutional 
Questions.  Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  preached 
the  sermon ;  Rev.  Dr.  David  Cole  of  Yonkers 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Cham¬ 
bers  Martin  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  Dt.  Lewis  W.  Mudge, 
for  many  years  the  pastor  of  that  church,  took 
part  also  in  the  services.  The  pastoral  relation 
of  Rev.  David  T.  Smyth  with  the  Hamilton 
S<][uare  Church  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  to  Langcliffe  Church,  Avoca.  Rev. 
Drs.  Mudge  and  Duffield  were  appointed  a  Com 
mittee  to  prepare  an  obituary  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joshua  H.  Mcllvaine.  Mr.  Luther  J.  Emerson 
was  received  under  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  licensure.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Lambertville,  Tuesday,  April-  1.3th,  at 
10..30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Dutch  Nxck,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17. 

Hackensack. — Friday  eveninfL  February  19th, 
a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph 
and  Mrs.  Kuebler,  in  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  a  neat  speech,  Mr. 
Everadus  Warner  complimented  the  pastor  on 
the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by  him 
during  the  past  six  years,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
congregation  present^  to  him  a  box  containing 
fifteen  fives  and  two  and  a  half  in  gold.  The 
scene  was  very  impressive,  for  as  the  box  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Kuebler,  the  audience  arose  and 
sang,  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,  etc.’’ 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Hammond 
preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Babbath,  February  14th.  and  at  three  services 
the  church  was  crowded.  The  pastor.  Dr.  C. 
L.  Work,  stated  that  it  was  well  known  to  be 
a  fact  that  upwards  of  5,000  were  examined  by 
pastors  and  admitted  as  a  result  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  meetings  in  Cincinnati 
twenty  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Hammond  met  many 
old  friends  at  the  First  Church  who  were  with 
him  years  ago.  They  recalled  the  great  blessing 
granted  at  that  time,  the  good  influences  of 
which  remain  to  this  day. 

Cleveland. — Prof.  H.  W.  Hulbert  of  Lane 
Seminary,  was  installed  Sunday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th,  as  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Haydn, 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  familiarly 
known  as  “Old  Stone  Church.’’  The  services 
were  attended  by  a  large  congregation.  Presi¬ 
dent  Scovel  of  Wooster  University  preached  the 
sermon.  Dr.  Haydn,  Dr.  Sutphen,  Dr.  Spre- 


cher  and  President  Thwing  of  Adalbert,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  services. 

Cambridge. — Rev.  William  N.  Milligan  and 
his  people  observed  the  Week  of  Prayer  very 
profitably.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
active  minister  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  has 
been  forty-four  years  in  his  present  and  only 
charge. 

Van  Wert. — Thirty-five  members  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  twelve  by  letter,  have  been 
received  since  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

Parma. — Tne  Rev.  J.  Spencer  has  served  the 
Parma  Presbyterian  Church  as  stated  supply 
since  October  1st,  1892.  Hie  labors  in  this 
church  will  cease  on  April  1st.  The  church 
wishes  to  find  a  minister  to  take  his  place. 
Parma  Church  is  in  Cleveland  Presbytery.  It 
has  a  membership  of  fifty-five.  The  Sunday- 
school  enrolls  110  pupils.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  farming  community.  The  salary,  including 

id  received  from  Sustentation  Fund,  is  only 
84W.  There  is  a  parsonage  and  two  acres  of 
land.  The  parsonage  is  situated  four  and  one- 
naif  miles  south  from  the  terminus  of  the  street 
car  line  of  Cleveland.  For  further  particulars 
address,  R.  N.  Hodgman,  Clerk,  Parma,  Ohio. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  met  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Detroit,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
February  15th.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Justema  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and 
arrangements  made  for  his  installation  over  the 
church  of  Marine  City.  The  installation  of 
Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  over  the  church  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  was  fixed  for  February  18th,  Rev.  John 
Reid,  D.D.,  to  preach  the  sermon.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gelston  to  charge  the  people,  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Clark.  D.D.,  to  charge  the  pastor.  The  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  Wing  Lake  Church 
property  was  given  to  the  Birmingham  Church, 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  The  Rev. 
M.  A.  Brownson,  D.D.,  was  released  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Detroit,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  from  the  Tenth  Church  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  March  1st. 
The  commissioners  from  the  church  unanimously 
opposed  his  release,  and  very  many  and  hearty 
words  of  appreciation  were  spoken  by  the  breth¬ 
ren  from  the  church  and  of  the  Presbytery,  but 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Brownson  felt  it  his  duty  to  go 
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THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE. 

Forty-six  ReadingfSt  of  from  4  to  6  pag^es 
each,  selected  from  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  the  RT.  REV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 
DJ).,  gfhring:  help  in  cultivating^  the  religious 
life. 

16mo,  250  pages,  cloth,  11.25. 

‘  ‘  The  works  of  Phillips  Brooks  are  so  prec¬ 
ious  that  Lenten  Readings,  selected  from  his 
unpublished  manuscripts,  will  be  greeted  with 
delight  by  the  many  who  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  helped  by  his  wonderful  personality. 
These  readings  have  been  well  named  I'UE 
MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE,  for  no  man  be 
lieved  more  in  receiving  and  in  giving  of  an 
abounding  life  than  did  Bishop  Brooks.  He 
says,  ‘  It  is  deficient  vitality  which  makes  the 
mischief  and  trouble  of  the  world.  ’  And  again, 
‘  Life  is  not  life,  freedom  is  not  freedom,  unless 
the  live  thing  is  set  in  the  ground  of  its  true 
nourishment,  and  keeps  open  the  connection 
ivith  the  eternal  source  of  its  strength.  Man  is 
not  living  except  as  he  lives  in  Ood.  ’  Such 
thoughts  are  go^  food  for  Lenten  meditation.  ” 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

“  Among  the  books  of  religious  meditation 
which  the  Lenten  season  always  brings  to  light, 
none  will  be  more  widely  read  or  more  gener¬ 
ally  helpful  this  year  than  the  series  of  Lenten 
readings  selected  from  the  unpublished  manu 
scripts  of  Bishop  Brooks  and  published  under 
the  characteristic  title,  ‘  THE  MORE  ABUND 
ANT  LIFE,'  ...  It  is  not  only  a  book  for 
the  Lenten  season,  but  for  all  seasons. ' ' — Th( 
Outlook, 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

3J  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


In  the  Crucible. 

By  Gracb  Dknio  Litchfield,  author  of  “  The  Knight 
of  the  Black  Forest,"  “Only  an  Incident,”  etc.  (No. 
18  In  “The  Hudson  Library.")  18mo,  $1.^;  paper, 50 
cents. 

*  ‘Miss  Lltchfleld's  storl.s  have  won  for  themselves  an  apprecla 
tlve  circle  of  readers,  by  reason  as  well  of  their  interest  as  of 
their  grace  of  style.  The  opening  scenes  of  ‘  In  the  Crucible  ’ 
are  laid  in  Washington,  and  present  an  interesting  picture  of 
life  in  the  capital." 

The  Story  of  British  Rule  in 
India. 

By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.D.  (No.  48  In  “The  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.")  Fully  illustrated.  Large  12mo, 
$1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

“  Such  a  universal  history  as  the  series  will  present  us  with 
on  its  completion  will  be  a  possession  such  as  no  country  can 
boast  ot."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

“  This  admirable  and  scholarly  series.”— Nation. 


Essays  on  French  History. 

The  Rise  of  the  Reformation  in  France ;  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins.  By  Jambs  E.  Farmer,  M.A.,  of  St.  Paul's 
School.  12mo,  $1.25. 
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led  the  Presbytery,  though  reluctantly,  to  accede 
to  hie  request. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  annual  meeting  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  pas¬ 
tor,  was  held  February  12tb.  The  trustees  were 
all  reelected.  The  treasurer  reported  98,5(X) 
raised  and  disbursed  for  all  purposes.  The 
church  is  eteadilv  growing  and  is  a  stronghold 
of  the  faith  in  the  West  Side.  An  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Milwaukee-Downer 
College  was  held  February  17th  to  consider  plans 
for  the  new  building  and  the  chapel  donate  by 
William  P.  Merrill 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  things  to  record  from 
Milwaukee  in  many  days  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  P.  Merrill  to  the  Milwaukee-Downer 
College  of  a  handeome  and  massive  chapel  to  be 
erectra  on  the  new  College  grounds  near  Lake 
Park.  Mr.  Merrill  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Milwaukee  and  has  been  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  His  good 
wife,  Elizabeth  Harris  Merrill,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  domestic  happiness  for  over  half  a 
centurv,  died  in  1893 ;  and  he  erects  this  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  in  her  memory.  The  edifice  will  be 
of  considerable  size  and  have  a  seating  capacity 
f  over  five  hundred.  Aside  from  its  religion 
iises  it  will  be  an  admirable  place  for  concerts, 
'ectures  and  eocial  assemblies  of  the  students 
and  will  be  used  for  the  exercises  of  Commence¬ 
ment  week.  The  style  of  the  new  chapel  will 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  architecture  of  the 
other  College  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected 
on  the  new  ten  acre  site  just  west  of  Lake  Park. 
Mr.  Merrill’s  gift  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  trusutera  of  the  College  and  to  its  many 
friends  in  the  city  and  State.  The  United  Col¬ 
lege  under  the  present  management  has  outgrown 
the  old  buildings  on  Milwaukee  avenue,  and 
with  new  and  modern  appointments  will  enter 
upon  a  career  of  increased  usefulness. 

West  Superior. — At  an  interesting  commu¬ 
nion  season  February  7th,  the  Rev.  ^etnam 
Cady  received  eight  new  members,  all  young 
men.  During  the  past  year  thirty-nine  new 
members  were  received,  making  the  present  en¬ 
rollment  three  hundred  and  forty  five. 

IOWA. 

Paullina. — The  eacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  administered  in  this  church  the  first 
Sabbath  of  February.  Twenty  three  persons 
were  publicly  welcomed  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Andrew  Herron,  all  being  received  on  confession. 
This  was  the  result  in  part  of  a  series  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Will¬ 
iamson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  all  the  churches 
uniting  in  the  effort.  The  Sabbath  school  which 
numbers  two  hundred,  including  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  is  organized  for  missions  contributing 
every  quarter  to  Home  or  Foreign.  The  out¬ 
look  for  this  church  is  very  encouraging. 

Storm  Lake. — Twenty-five  were  received  bj 
this  church  at  its  February  communion.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  John  MacAllieter,  was  efficiently 
aided  in  the  good  work. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  Presbytery. — The  first  quarterly  report 
of  the  pastor- at- large  of  the  Presbytery,  from 
November  17th  last  to  February  17th  instant, 
is  as  follows :  1  have  labored  constantly  among 
those  committed  to  my  care  and  oversight  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  quarter.  I  have  preached  sixty- 
five  times,  made  173  pastoral  calls  and  visits, 
held  four  series  of  special  meetings,  adminis¬ 
tered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  six 
times,  moderated  twelve  meetings  of  Scions, 
received  into  church  membership  twenty  two 
persons  on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
baptized  nine  adults  and  twelve  infanta  raised 
a  debt  of  $400  for  one  of  our  churche^  made 
arrangemente  for  the  regular  supply  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  eight  of  our  vacant 
churches,  made  an  appeal  to  all  our  vacant 
churches  and  those  supplied  by  students,  in 
behalf  of  Home  Missions,  either  by  letter  or  in 
person.  A  number  of  the  churches  appealed  to 
have  responded  bv  taking  a  collection,  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  promised  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
These  offerings  are  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Board  in  New  York.  In  the  performance  of  all 
this  work,  I  have  travelled  2, ()M  milee,  862  miles 
by  private  conveyance  and  on  foot,  the  balance 
by  rail ;  have  written  154  letters  and  circulars, 
and  have  sent  out  fifty- four  postal  cards.  In 
every  way  our  work  is  most  hopeful  except  from 
a  financial  point  of  view.  I  have  received  from 
the  field  itself  $37.47  during  the  quarter  now 
closing.  During  the  year,  I  nave  run  behind  a 
ittle  over  $2(K)  in  current  expenaee.  This  is  our 
contribution  to  the  work,  in  addition  to  all  the 
privation  and  toil  incident  to  such  labors.  We 
are  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  this 


work  and  endure  all  this  privation  for  Christ 
and  His  glorious  cause,  but  cannot  rej^t  it  for 
the  coming  year,  as  our  bank  deposit  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  May  the  Lord,  by  His  Spirit,  open 
the  hearts  of  His  people  to  this  important  work 
of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  our  needy  and  desti¬ 
tute  communities  I  (Rev.)  R.  M.  L.  Braden, 
Pastor-at-large  of  the  Omaha  Presbytery. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Ragged  Top. — A  Promising  Enterprise. — On 
Monday  morning  February  8th,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  at  Ragged  Top,  the  re¬ 
cently  remarkaoly  developed  mining  camp  in 
the  Black  Hills.  In  the  immediate  region  three 
new  town-eites  have  been  laid  out,  happily  so 
near  to  each  other  as  practically  to  conetitute  one 
good  sized  town.  The  ores  of  the  region  are 
eiliciouB,  and  of  remarkable  richness,  and  so 
near  the  surface  as  to  be  handled  without  neces¬ 
sarily  large  outlay  of  capital.  Among  the  peo- 

f  le  attracted  thitoer,  are  a  few  at  least  of  stor¬ 
ing  character,  and  they  have  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  without  the  gold  of  Divine  Truth 
ministered  to  them.  Hence  the  church,  which 
is  their  own  work,  and  which  will  ask  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Presbytery  at  its  next  meeting. 
They  have  promise  of  pulpit  supply  for  three 
months,  a  live  missionary  volunt^ring  this 
Diuch  without  salary.  A  good-sized  Saobath- 
Bchool  was  organized  in  the  same  place  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  February  7th,  with  a  mother  in  Israel  as 
superintendent,  and  gave  impetus  to  this  move¬ 
ment,  thus  again  justifying  the  earnestness  and 
foresight  of  our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Sabbath- 
school  work.  W.  S.  P. 

UTAH. 

Ogden. — The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson  is 
the  efficient  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  C%den.  He  habitually  preaches  to 
full  pews — a  circumstance  which  mav  be  ascribed 
to  several  causes— the  excellence  of  his  sermon^ 
and  his  activity  from  house  to  house,  among  his 
people.  Then  the  finances  of  the  congregation 
are  in  the  best  shape,  not  a  cent  being  due  and 
unpaid  to  any  party,  pastor  or  sexton.  The 
Sabbath-school  and  all  the  other  activities  of 
the  church  are  in  good  condition. 

TEXAS. 

Denison. — A  Texas  Suggestion  to  Pastors 
and  Others. — Notice  of  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  coast  country  of  Texas  has  been 
circulated  everywhere;  great  numbers  of  our 
own  church  people  are  coming  here.  This  has 
led  to  the  organization  of  seven  churches  in  the 
3ulf  region;  quite  recently  promising  churches 
have  been  organized  in  Galveston  and  Houston, 
two  of  our  best  cities,  and  regular  services  are 
being  held  at  Port  Arthur,  with  a  view  to  or¬ 
ganization.  Our  own  people  should  be  aware 
of  it  and  seek  our  own  churches  when  they  rx>me 
here.  Why  do  not  pastors  inform  us  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Presbyterians  into  Texas?  It  would  be 
our  pleasure  and  our  business  to  look  them  up. 
Many  a  man  is  lost  to  the  church,  and  more  to 
onr  church,  because  such  information  is  not 
forwarded.  Let  me  speak  a  word  for  all  Synodi¬ 
cal  missionaries  and  all  home  missionaries  and 
Western  and  Southern  pastors.  It  is  such  a 
trial  to  lose  members  l^ause  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  about  them  as  we  should  be  j  and  wher¬ 
ever  we  are  not  at  work,  the  minister  of  the 
Southern  Church  should  be  notified.  Write  to 
Rev.  L.  H.  Morey  of  San  Antonio,  E.  B. 
Wright,  D.D.  of  Austin,  H.  W.  Moore  of  El 
Paso,  Elder  J.  R.  Davis  of  Galveston,  Elder 
E.  B.  Rood  of  Houston,  or  to  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Little,  Synodical  Missionary,  Denison.  All  will 
gladly  receive  news  for  all  over  the  State,  and 
will  be  at  great  pains  to  look  up  any  one  recom¬ 
mended  to  them. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Cromwell. — On  Sunday,  February  7th,  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hammond  held  union  services  in  Crom¬ 
well,  Conn.  The  four  churches  united,  and  in 
Hie  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  large  audi¬ 
ences  gathered,  and  it  was  evident  that  prayer 
was  being  answered,  for  as  Christ  was  lifted  up 
many  were  apparently  drawn  unto  Him.  In  the 
evening  Rev.  Mr.  Connell,  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  said  he  had  never  before  been  in  a 
meeting  of  such  power  and  blessing  as  the  one 
in  the  afternoon.  Some  teachers  twtified  that 
to  all  appearance  all  in  their  classes  had  been 
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oonverted.  Surely  God’s  Spirit  did  a  blessed 
work  in  Cromwell. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Honolulu. — The  Congregational  Union  Church 
is  the  oldest  and  strongest  in  the  Islands.  It 
has  a  fine,  spacious,  modem  edifice.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  roll  of  members  has  in¬ 
creased  to  523,  forcy-six  members  having  been 
added  by  confession  of  faith.  About  345  fami¬ 
lies  are  connected  with  the  church.  The  year’s 
income  was  $7,892.27.  The  collections  for  benev¬ 
olent  objects  were  a  little  under  $4,000.  In  the 
Sunday-school,  the  average  attendance  had  been 
^6,  varying  hx)m  605  to  188.  The  Treasurer 
reported  payments  made  by  the  school  at  $1,520- 
.61,  of  which  $857.07  came  from  the  church 
benevolences,  llie  several  missionary  organiza¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  church,  including  the 
Christian  ^deavor  Society,  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  “The  Friend,  ’’  from  which  we  copy, 
says  that  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Atherton  had  just  pur¬ 
chased  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  church  for  $6,600, 
and  had  donated  it  to  the  church.  This  addi¬ 
tional  space  was  much  needed,  and  its  price 
would  indicate  that  realty  is  valuable  in  the 
city  of  Honolulu. 

Waltham,  Mass. — ^The  First  Church  (Dr. 
Greul,  pastor)  has  been  holding  special  meet¬ 
ings,  aided  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Neil  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  About  fifty  professed  to  have 
accepted  Christ  and  about  as  many  backsliders 
were  reclaimed.  The  pastor  is  now  conductii^ 
a  converts’  class  for  instruction,  it  being  his 
custom  to  delay  baptism,  in  many  cases,  until 
a  course  of  training  in  practical  living  has  been 
had. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Thk  Marble  Collegiate  Church.  —  This 
church  may  be  said  to  be  well,  but  not  superflu¬ 
ously  manned  for  service.  Its  congregation  is  a 
large  and  growing  one,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  the  case  before  the  coming  of 
Dr.  Burrell,  and  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a  down-town  church — at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty- ninth  street.  The 
following  named  look  well  to  pulpit  and  congre¬ 
gational  needs:  David  James  Burrell,  D.D., 
Minister;  ^v,  Alfred  E.  Myers,  Rev.  John 
Lewis  Clark,  Assi^nt  Pastors;  Mr,  H.  A. 
Kinports,  Lay  Assistant.  The  weekly  leaflet  or 
program  of  services,  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph:  “It  is  requested  that  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  this  church  mould — for  the  pastor’s 
convenience,  as  well  as  for  their  own  comfort  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Sanctuary — place  their 
names  upon  the  parish  roll.  This  may  be  ac 
complished  in  two  ways:  First,  by  joining  the 
church  All  who  sincerely  love  Christ  as  their 
Saviour  are  made  welcome.  Opportunity  is 
given  at  the  Wednesday  night  meetings  every 
week.  Or  second,  by  an  enrollment  on  the  pew 
rental.  This  rental  is  so  graduated  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  all.  The  Committee  will  remain  after 
both  services  to  see  such  as  may  desire  to  secure 
pews  or  sittings.  ’  ’ 


John  Wesley  once  prepared  manuscript  anno¬ 
tations  on  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Rev.  Charles 
Kelly  of  London,  corrects  an  erroneous  account 
of  &eir  destruction  in  a  note  to  The  North- 
wesem  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago).  He 
writes:  “The  great  blunder  of  destroying  John 
Wesley’s  notes  on  Shakespeare  was  not  made  by 
Dr.  >^itehead,  but  by  a  pious  old  preacher  who 
doubtless  thought  he  was  doing  God  service— 
Rev.  John  Pawson,  who  was  president  of  the 
conference  first  in  1793  and  a  second  time  in 
1801.  He  began  his  ministry  in  1762,  having 
been  called  to  it  by  Wesley  himself,  and  he  died 
March  i9th,  1806.  Wrongly  as  he  acted  in  the 
matter  of  the  Shakespeare  annotations,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  stood  high  in  Wesley’s  esteem,  for  he 
was  one  of  ‘the  first  three’  ordained  by  our 
founder  for  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  legal  one 
Hundred  elected  by  him.’’ 


Yoor  face — make  it  fair  as 
nature  intended*  HEISKELL^ 
Soap  is  the  soap  that  cures— that 
softens — that  whitens  the  skin* 

SSc.,  at  dmnlBta  or  by  mail. 

Toor  ByBB — make  them  bright.  Two  or  thtat 
HEISKELL’S  PUle  dally  for  a  few  day*  will  do  it. 
They  tone  the  stomach  and  liver.  S5c.  At  drag' 
gists  or  by  mall. 

MUim,  MLUWIT  a  M.,  HI  CsMMTM  St,  rtfliSt. 


OPIUM  n 


WHISKBT  HABITS  enrag  at  Roma 
wlthont  pain.  Book  of  paHtealars 

B-  M.  WooUey,  M.D.,  Box  487,  Atlanta,  Chi. 


■wMinH  aegtaasMiberyeyaa  Salt  AdhMting.  NO  PAi; 


A  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  ofEer  callers  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


&ctra£toi  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepiare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home* 
made  “Soup  stock,’*  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CONTENTION, 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Instead  of  the  usual  State  Convention,  out  of 
reach  to  many  by  reason  of  the  distances  to  be 
travelled,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  have  met  this  month  in 
three  annual  Conventions,  held  respectively  in 
Geneva,  Cortland  and  Poughkeepsie.  These 
have  been  held  in  three  successive  weeks,  and 
the  last  named  is  now  in  session. 

Be  it  summer  or  winter,  there  is  no  pleasanter 
village  to  visit  in  New  York  State  than  Cortland. 
Located  on  a  great  elevated  plateau,  1,127  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  State, 
and  beautifully  laid  out  in  charming  streets  with 
most  attractive  homes,  and  possassing  a  business 
street  which  for  beauty  is  seldom  surpassed, 
supplied  with  large  and  elegant  churches,  and 
boasting  of  a  great  Normal  School,  it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  sojourn  here  and  especially  in  the  good 
society  of  Association  men. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  held  the  mass  meet¬ 
ings,  but  the  other  churches  turned  in  with 
numbers  and  help.  Every  one  was  praising  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice.  It  ought  to  be  known 
that  this  eluant  house  of  worship  was  erected 
during  the  recent  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  Love- 
joy  Robertson,  who  vacated  this  charge  a  few 
months  ago.  Mr.  Robertson  was  for  fourteen 
years  pastor  of  this  large  and  important  church. 
Many  will  remember  him  as  occupying  previous 
pastorates  in  Geneva,  Second  Church  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Euclid-avenue  of  Cleveland,  and  First  of 
Rochester,  in  each  of  which  charges  he  has  a 
claim  to  most  loving  remembrance.  An  ener¬ 
getic  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  Word,  and 
with  social  qualities  of  the  finest  order,  Mr. 
Robertson  is  admirably  fitted  to  fill  the  pulpits 
of  churches  yet  waiting  for  pastors,  though  his 
home  continues  to  be  in  Cortland,  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  plans  do  not  contemplate  another  settlement. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John  N.  Stone, 
late  of  the  Olivet  Church  of  Utica.  Mr.  Stone 
has  taken  hold  splendidly,  and  the  people  are 
making  united  response  to  his  appeal  for  coop¬ 
eration,  and  as  a  consequence  the  church  moves 
on. 

The  Normal  School  ought  to  be  spoken  of. 
One  of  the  professors  appeared  at  breakfast  table 
and  invited  us  to  come  in  for  the  morning 
prayers.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  accept  his 
invitation.  Here  we  saw  gathered  in  one  great 
room  five  hundred  young  people,  all  under  ex¬ 
cellent  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  chosen 
occupation.  As  we  entered  they  were  engaged 
in  singing  most  beautifully  “Angels  of  Jesus,’’ 
led  by  one  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  accompanied 
by  the  grand  piano.  The  institution  is  perfect 
in  its  appointments,  and  that  a  genuine  relig¬ 
ious  tone  prevails  is  evident  from  the  devout 
demeanor  of  the  students  during  the  worship. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Hall  addressed  the  school,  and,  as  State  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  invited  the  students  to  attend  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  many  of  them  did  as  they  had  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  a  stone’s  cast  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  these  young  people  must  make  a  large 
1  element  in  Paetmr  Stone’s  intereeting  congrega¬ 


tion,  and  contribute  much  of  inspiration  to  his 
preaching. 

But,  to  take  note  of  the  Convention  itself,  it 
embraced  the  entire  central  section  of  the  State 
from  south  to  north,  and  brought  together  a 
goodly  number  of  most  earnest  young  men  and 
their  helpers.  As  for  so  many  years  past.  State 
Secretary  Hall  was  ubiquitous,  leading,  inspir¬ 
ing,  guiding,  cheering,  instructing,  according 
to  occasion,  and  always  most  effectively,  while 
cooperating  with  him  was  his  younger  colleague. 
Mr.  George  R.  Williams  of  Ithaca  presided  at 
the  opening  session  and  some  of  those  subse¬ 
quent.  The  principal  address  of  the  first  eve¬ 
ning  was  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  great  need, 
and  thrilled  the  congregation  with  spiritual 
power.  It  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Henry, 
D.D.,  of  Elmira.  Quite  different,  and  yet  full 
of  goodness  and  spirit,  was  the  addresp  on  the 
next  evening  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  D.  D. , 
of  Binghamton.  Seventy-four  years  of  age,  Dr. 
Taylor  has  more  energy  in  public  speech  than 
most  young  men,  and  held  the  congregation  spell 
bound  with  wit  and  eloquence  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  while  he  spoke  about  the  Importance 
of  Bible  Study,  and  kindred  subjects.  Through¬ 
out  the  sessions  there  were  the  usual  discussions 
of  practical  themes,  such  as  the  following:  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Religious  Meetings,  led  by  Rev.  F. 
D.  Leete  and  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell ;  Work 
Among  Boys,  by  Miss  Brown  of  Buffalo,  whose 
junior  work  in  that  city  has  been  phenomenal; 
Educational  Work,  led  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Hodge ; 
Personal  Work,  Physical  Work,  Work  in  Small 
Towns,  etc.  Mr.  S.  M.  Sayford  was  present  and 
took  part  several  times,  and  in  a  way  to  produce 
deep  impressions.  That  he  should  have  left  the 
probable  deathbed  of  his  father  to  be  present 
and  aid  with  his  counsel  was  itself  impressive. 
Sunday  afternoon  there  were  special  and  separate 
meetings  for  men  and  women  and  boys,  and  in 
the  evening  a  great  throng  attended  the  closing 
exercises  which  were  of  a  most  impressive  nature. 

Cortland  is  in  the  snow  belt,  and  a  blizzard 
might  easily  have  interfered  seriously  with  this 
meeting,  but  the  elements  were  propitious,  and 
the  roads  were  open,  which  cannot  always  be 
said  in  that  section,  and  good  cheer  everywhere 
prevailed.  It  was  felt  that  the  new  plan  of 
district  Conventions  was  being  proved  to  be  a 
success.  But  the  plan  involves  a  general  State 
Convention  in  every  alternate  year,  which  may 
therefore  be  expected  a  year  hence.  F.  C. 

SurFERKRS  FROM  CouGRB.  SoRX  Throat,  etc.,  shonld 
be  constantly  supplied  with  '^Broum's  BronehUUTYoChes.'' 
Avoid  Imitations. 

STOP-OTBB  PRITII.EGB  AT  WASHINGTON. 

A  ten  day  stop  over  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now 
granted  on  all  through  tickets  between  the  East  and 
West,  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Stop-over  will 
also  be  granted  on  the  return  jonmey  made  on 
round  trip  tickets,  within  the  final  limit  of  such 
tickets,  bat  not  exceeding  ten  dara.  Passengers 
will  denosit  their  tickets  with  the  Ticket  Agent  at 
B.  &.  O.  R.  R.  Station  in  Washington,  who  will  re¬ 
tain  them  until  the  joum^  is  to  be  resumed,  when 
they  will  be  made  good  for  continuous  passage  to 
destination  by  extension  or  exchange.  Tbls  arrange¬ 
ment  will  donbtless  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
traveling  public,  because  it  will  permit  the  holders 
of  through  tickets  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  Nar 
tional  Capital  without  additional  outlay  for  railroad 
fue. 
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NEW  USES  FOB  THE  COBNSTALK. 

The  Cramps  of  Philadelphia,  proprietors  of  the 
largest  shipyard  in  the  country,  recently  gave  a 
dinner  in  Washington  to  Western  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  speech  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  Professor  Gibbs,  and,  although  his  theme  was 
the  very  dryest  of  dry  subjects — the  cornstalk — the 
Professor  wove  from  it  an  interesting  story  that 
sounded  much  like  a  fairy  tale  in  its  assumptions. 
Here  in  the  Blast  the  cornstalk  is  not  such  a  drug  as 
it  is  in  the  Western  country,  where  millions  of 
bnshels  are  grown,  but  with  the  incoming  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gibbs’s  new  industry,  the  natural  trend 
would  be  towards  the  production  of  more  of  this 
class  of  fodder  in  the  North.  Among  other  things 
he  said; 

Within  a  few  years  the  cornstalks  which  are  now 
thrown  aside,  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way,  would  be  fully  as  valuable  to 
the  farmer.  If  not  more  so  than  the  com  itself.  The 
com 


Spinal  Disease 


And  Painful  Affections  of  Nearly 
All  the  Organs  Cured  by  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills. 


pith  has  been  discovered  by  scientific  experts 
to  be  the  most  valuable  vegetable  which  can  be 
found  for  protecting  the  sides  of  battleships  from 
inrushing  water  after  being  strack  by  shells.  To¬ 
day  the  best  of  such  padding  is  made  from  the  oo- 
coanut  fiber,  which  has  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  at  a  large  cost.  By  actual  experiment  the 
pith  of  the  cornstalk  has  been  discovered  to  be  al¬ 
most  twice  as  serviceable  as  the  cocoanut  fiber,  and 
in  addition  its  cost  is  less  and  product  greater.  The 
Messrs.  Cramp  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
pith  for  the  purpose  of  thus  protecting  battleships. 
They  state  their  belief  that  within  a  few  years,  after 
its  valne  has  become  generally  known,  all  the  bat¬ 
tleships  of  the  world  will  be  protected  with  this 
pith  from  the  cornstalk,  properly  condensed  into  a 
sufficient  hardness  to  prevent  water  entering  a  ship 
which  it  protects.  Already  a  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  pith  cellulose  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Owensborough,  Ky.  Though  now  tempo¬ 
rarily  destroyed  by  fire,  the  plant  will  be  rapidly 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Messrs.  Cramp  and  Gibte 
and  other  Philadelphians  of  wealth  and  distinction 
are  said  to  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
enterprise. 

So  much  for  the  pith  of  the  cornstalk.  This  use 
of  it  is  promised  by  experts  and  shipbuilders,  and 
its  manufacture  into  protective  pads  is  now  being 
perfected  by  actual  experiments. 

Professor  Gibbs  tnmed  his  attention  to  the  stalk 
itself,  the  fiber  of  which  he  declares  can  be  put  to 
many  uses,  the  recital  of  which  seems  like  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  new  and  unexpected  harvest  to  the  West¬ 
ern  farmers.  The  pith  will  afford  one  material  of 
modem  warfare,  and  the  fiber  is  also  to  be  used  in 
battle;  one  for  defense,  the  other  for  offense.  Smoke¬ 
less  powder  can  be  made  from  the  stalk,  at  a  total 
cost  of  15  cents  per  pound,  while  the  smokeless  pow¬ 
der  which  the  government  now  buys  costs  several 
dollars  for  a  like  quantity.  The  saving  here  is  so 
enormous  that  its  great  value  is  at  once  apparent. 
As  has  been  proven  by  actual  experiments  made 
and  sworn  to  by  chemical  experts  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  country,  in  government  ser\’ice  and 
out,  a  beantifnl  lacquer,  perfectly  waterproof  and 
of  hardness  sufficient  for  uses  to  which  it  would  be 
put,  can  also  be  made  from  the  stalk.  Celluloid, 
too,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  manufactured  cheaper  than 
from  other  substances.  Cornstalks  can  be  rendered 
into  fodder  for  cattle  as  good  and  as  wholesome  as 
com  itself.  The  reason  that  cattle  cannot  eat  the 
stalk  now  is  because  it  is  in  snch  a  state,  with  the 
pith  in  its  raw  state  clinging  to  it,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  an  indigestible  mass  and  swells  in  the  stomach, 
preventing  a  quantity  sufficient  for  sustenance  to  be 
eaten. 


From  the  Journal,  Detroit,  MieK 


after  the  hell  that  I  suffered  my  life  by  comparison 
is  now  like  heaven. 

“I  cannot  sav  too  much  in  praise  of  Pink  Pills. 
You  may  use  all  the  adulatory  language  of  which 
you  are  capable,”  Mrs.  Tapley  said  to  the  reporter, 
“and  I  will  endorse  it.  I  have  never  tired  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  pills  to  my  neighbors,  and  my  sister, 
who  is  a  school  teacher,  and  had  a  serious  time  with 
her  nerves  and  suffered  from  loss  of  memo^,  at  my 
suggestion  is  taking  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  I4lls  and 
is  being  rapidly  cnred. 

“Read  over  what  you  have  written,”  Mrs.  'Tapley 
requested,  and  after  listening  attentively  to  what 
she  had  dictated,  said:  “I  can  sign  that  statement 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,”  and  when  the  last  re¬ 
mark  was  entered  the  lady  signed  her  name  to  the 
reporter’s  notes  thus: 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Rosa  Taplet, 

721  Harrison  Street,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  {rive  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus’  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  headache, 
the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexion^  all  forms  of  weakness 
either  in  male  or  female.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price, 
50  cents  a  bo.x,  or  six  boxes  for  12.50  (they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  ^  the  100),  bv  addressing  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Medicine  Cfompany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


“Disease  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  was  what  the  doctors  called  it  at  first,”  Mrs. 
Rosa  Tapley,  of  No.  721  Harrison  Street,  Ionia, 
Mich.,  said  yesterday  to  a  reporter,  “but  it  was  not 
long  before  every  organ  and  member  of  my  body 
was  affected.  There  was  a  continnons  beating  at 
the  pit  of  my  stomach,  my  head  ached  on  until  I 
thought  I  should  grow  insane.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
smothering,  and  my  le^  would  become  so  weak 
that  I  had  to  drop  when  I  felt  the  spells  coming  on. 
As  for  sleep,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  except 
little  cat  naps,  for  in  addition  to  the  feelings  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  I  hud  neuralgia,  and  for  six 
months  I  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last 
was  confinea  to  my  bed  in  October,  1894. 

“I  have  nearly  always  thought  it  was  la  grippe 
that  I  had,”  Mrs.  Tapley  continued,  “though  the 
doctor  never  would  say  so,  but  whatever  it  was  it 
kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  especially  my  head 
and  nerves,  and  I  thought  I  should  die,  but  I  dragged 
on  a  wretched  existence  until  about  one  year  ago, 
when,  while  I  was  reading  the  Detroit  Journal  and 
Saranac  Weekly,  I  saw  a  long  account  of  a  similar 
case  to  my  own  being  cured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  these  pills,  and  so  procured  a  supply 
and  began  taking  them  according  to  directions. 

“My  experience  has  been  most  happy.  My  heart’s 
action  is  normal,  my  back  and  spine  gave  me  very 
little  trouble,  all  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains 
have  left  me.  I  have  no  headache  whatever,  and 


butter  and  rub  it  fine  in  the  flour;  then  make  a  hol¬ 
low  in  centre  of  flonr,  i>onr  in  the  yeast  and  the  re¬ 
maining  water,  stir  it  with  a  spoon  Into  a  stiff 
dough,  turn  it  out  on  a  floured  board,  and  work  it 
with  the  hands  and  some  flonr  until  it  does  not 
stick  to  the  hands;  return  the  dough  to  the  bowl, 
cover  and  let  It  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
the  dough  has  risen  to  double  its  size,  butter  two 
brick-shaped  pans,  or  use  the  crusty  bread  pans, 
dust  them  with  flour,  divide  the  dough  into  equal 
parts,  mould  them  into  loaves  on  the  board,  put 
them  into  the  bnttered  pans,  cover  and  let  stand 
till  the  dough  rises  to  top  of  pan;  place  in  a  medium 
hot  oven,  and  bake  one  hour.  If  the  bread  is  to  be 
mixed  at  night,  take  only  half  the  yeast  cake,  oth¬ 
erwise  proceed  the  same  as  above. 

Beef  Tea  Jelly.— Beef  tea  is  a  food  of  which  an 
invalid  quickly  tires.  Try  making  it  into  a  jelly. 
Soak  for  an  hour  a  third  of  a  box  of  gelatine  in  water 
enough  to  cover  it;  then  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot 
beef  tea;  season  to  suit  the  taste  and  turn  the  liquid 
into  small  cups  or  individual  moulds  and  set  it  away 
to  harden.  When  needed,  tnm  the  jelly  from  one 
of  the  moulds  out  upon  a  dainty  saucer.  Served 
with  a  nicely  toasted  cracker  it  will  be  very  invit¬ 
ing,  and  tbe  same  amount  of  nourishment  will  be 
obtained  as  when  the  beef  tea  is  taken  in  liquid 
form. 

New  Potato  Dish. — Mash  half  a  dozen  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  season  with  butter,  milk,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  mix  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  very 
fine  chopped  ham,  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  and  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice.  Beat  very 
light,  and  brown  in  the  oven  in  a  bnttered  baking, 
dish,  after  smoothing  the  top  and  scattering  over  it 
a  layer  of  fine  stale  bread  crumbs.  Left  over  mashed 
potatoes  may  be  used,  if  they  are  heated  before  mix¬ 
ing  with  tbe  other  ingredients. 

Poisonous  Yegetables. —  Potatoes,  when  not 
fully  ripe,  are  deleterious,  causing  severe  bowel 
complaint  and  sickness.  Green,  decayed  and  unripe 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  uways  danger¬ 
ous.  Especially  in  summer  and  autumn  shonla  we 
be  careful  about  eating  fruits  and  vegetables.  Old 
sprouting  potatoes  are  wholly  unfit  for  food,  tbe  skin 
containing  a  dangerous  poison  known  as  solanine. 


The  speaker  wound  up  by  declaring  that  when 
these  facts  became  thoroughly  known  and  realized, 
and  plants  put  into  operation  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles,  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  demand,  and  tbe  farmer 
would  receive  at  least  t2.50  per  ton  for  cornstalks, 
which  he  now  is  sometimes  put  to  an  expense  to  get 
rid  of.  He  stated  that  $10  per  acre  would  be  received 
by  the  farmer  for  his  stalks,  after  he  bad  already 
received  a  similar  price  for  tbe  corn,  thus  actually 
doubling  the  value  of  the  com  crop  of  the  country. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Suggestion  for  Mothers  —A  mother  who  could 
hear  in  the  next  room  every  morning  her  small  son 
of  nine  talking  to  himself  as  he  spellt^  out  the  words 
and  added  the  figures,  crosswise,  up  and  down,  and 
in  every  possible  way,  of  a  large  calendar  which 
bung  directly  in  front  of  his  bed,  bethought  herself 
of  furnishing  him  better  occupation.  She  took 
down  the  calendar  and  put  up  in  its  place  a  good 
print  of  Raphael’s  “Madonna  della  Seggiola”;  this, 
with  no  word  to  him  of  the  change.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  little  one’s  voice  was  stilled,  bnt  a  noiseless 
peep  into  the  room  showed  his  eyes  glued  raptur¬ 
ously  to  the  picture,  while  about  his  lips  the  hint  of 
a  smile  betrayed  that  his  absorbing  interest  was  a 
pleased  one.  Since  then  at  intervals  bis  morning 
picture  is  changed,  not  too  frequently,  for  a  child 
demands  reiteration,  until  the  boy  has  become  a 
small  connoisseur  in  famous  paintings,  and  bis  oc¬ 
casional  short  visits  to  an  art  gallery  are  a  great 
delight  to  him  because  of  his  matin  studies.  The 
first  ten  minutes  of  a  child’s  day  are  a  most  valu¬ 
able  receptive  period.  The  young  brain  is  refreshed 
by  sleep,  unexcited  by  any  of  the  day’s  occupations, 
eager  for  impressions  and  pecnliarly  responsive  to 
their  influence.— Evening  Post. 

To  Make  Good  Bread  —Two  quarts  of  flour,  one 


With  the  pith  drawn  out  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  the  stalk  can  be  ground  with  a  mixture 
of  other  preparations,  which  would  be  so  cheap  as 
to  be  within  the  means  of  every  one,  the  very  best 
of  fodder  manufacture  upon  which  cattle  would 
thrive.  Cattle  fed  from  the  swill  of  distilleries  are 
of  such  poor  quality  for  meat  that  only  the  very 
poorest  people  eat  the  beef.  Before  slaughter  the 
cattle  grow  thin,  the  hair  drops  off,  and  death  would 
quickly  come  by  natural  process  did  not  the  butch¬ 
er’s  axe  intervene,  sparing  the  beef  from  longer  suf¬ 
fering,  and  sending  it  into  the  homes  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  poor,  to  be  eaten.  With  this  swill  ground 
up  with  the  other  preparations,  these  cattle  can 
t^ve  upon  perfectly  wholesome  food,  and  the  best 
fed  meat  can  then  go  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to  the 
more  wealthy.  ....  ^ 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  cornstalk  can  be 
put  is  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Better,  finer  and 
cheaper  sugar  can  be  made  from  it,  he  claimed,  than 
is  made  from  the  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana. 
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Laat  month  we  were  able  to  commend  without  reeerration  the 

Emeral  deeira,  method  and  scope  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  new 
ibrary  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature. 

Upon  most  careful  examination  we  found  that  it  made  good  its 
name ;  that  it  did,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  whole  libraries  of 
scattered  volumes  and  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  best  of 
all  that  has  been  written,  in  every  age  and  country,  since  writing 
beg^. 

In  looking  through  one  of  the  earlier  volumes,  our  eyes  lit,  by 
a  mere  chance,  on  the  statement  that  Aristotle’s  collection  of  books 
was  “perhaps  the  first  considerable  private  library  in  the  world,’’ 
and  we  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  unfailing  love  of  books  in  man, 
since  here  were  we,  near  nineteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  ex¬ 
amining  a  work  just  come  from  the  press  to  meet  the  very  same 
desire  for  a  collection  of  the  world’s  best  literature  which,  near 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  moved  Aristotle  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  a  handsome  inherited  fortune. 

And  this  pleasant  bit  of  information,  by  the  way,  is  typical  of 
the  whole  work.  Its  biographical  articles  are  not  the  dry  statisti¬ 
cal  skeletons  of  the  ordinary  encyclopedia,  but  convey  lively  im¬ 
pressions  of  each  subject  For  instance,  the  paper  on  Aristotle, 
written  by  Professor  Thomas 
W.  Davidson,  an  eminent  Aris¬ 
totelian  scholar,  re-creates  him 
into  a  man ;  one  who,  if  you 
cut  him,  would  ble^ ;  one 
who  led  a  life  of  real  inci¬ 
dents,  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  read  about.  Ana  then, 
when  your  interest  in  the  man 
is  thoroughly  warm,  and  you 
feel  that  you  would  like  to 
know  something  of  his  ideas, 

Shave  laid  before  you  the 
that  survives  to  us  of  his 
writings,  including  the  one 
poem  of  hie  we  have — the  no¬ 
ble  “Hymn  to  Virtue.  ’’  Thus 
in  scarcely  an  hour’s  reading, 
and  reading,  too,  of  the  most 
entertaining  kind,  we  make 
an  acquaintance  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  neras  of  gen¬ 
eral  culture  with  one  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  world. 

But  Aristotle,  however  enter¬ 
tainingly  presented,  may  seem 
to  some  readers  pretty  far 
away,  and  they  would  like 
assurance  of  something  nearer. 

Well,  then  (and  we  choose 
^ite  at  random),  here  is 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  an 
American  poet  and  story  teller 
of  our  own  time,  and  of  whom 
all  know  something.  \  sketch 
of  but  three  pages  gives  us  a 
complete,  vivid  impression  of 
the  man,  and  fixes  for  us  his 
place  and  purpose  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Some  thirty  pages  more 
supply  us  with  excellent  sprc- 
imens  of  his  stories  and  thir¬ 
teen  of  his  choicest  poems  in 
full.  We  doubt  if  one  could 
gain  any  juster  notion  of  the 
man  and  his  writings  than  is 
here  presented,  but  if  one 
wished  to  make  a  particular 
study  of  Aldrich,  ana  to  come 
to  know  him  down  to  his  last 
expression,  he  could  introduce 
himself  in  no  other  wise  so 
pleasantly  and  simply  to  this 
larger  enterprise  as  by  first 

reading  the  Aldrich  section  of  the  “Library  of  the  World’s  Beet 
Literature.’’ 

And  this  eugxests  a  mention  of  one  of  the  special  values  of  the 
work.  It  affo^  a  general  prospect  of  the  whole  field,  which  is 
always  a  prerequisite  of  intelligent  mastery  of  any  special  province, 
and  for  those  who  care  to  go  teyond,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
also  the  most  trustworthy  guide  to  each  special  province,  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  to  most  intelligently  and  thoroughly  cover  it.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  just  as  useral  to  the  most  exacting  student  of 
books  as  to  those  who  read  for  entertainment,  or  to  acquire  gen¬ 
eral  literary  culture. 

In  illustration  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Library,  its  pro¬ 
vision  for  every  taste  and  mood,  let  us  make  a  rapid  survey  of  toe 
contents  of  only  a  single  portion  of  the  work.  In  the  first  volume, 
only  a  part  of  toe  letter  “A’’  is  covered,  but  see  what  a  sweep  and 
multifuiousnees  that  one  volume  presents  I  It  opens  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  account  of  the  historic  lovers  Abelard  and  Heloise,  with 

gpical  letters  of  each,  and  toe  famous  “Vesper  Hymn’’  of  Abelard. 

ere  we  are  making  an  acquaintance  with  the  close  of  toe  eleventh 
and  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  very  next  subject, 
Edmond  About,  toe  author  of  so  many  well-known  tales,  transports 
us  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  follows  a 
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chapter  on  the  general  subject  of  Accadian-Babylonian,  and*  Assy¬ 
rian  literature,  with  an  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  at 
Babylon,  the  names  of  individual  authors  in  this  far-off  age  being 
quite  lost  This  is  the  oldest  literature  thus  far  recovered,  and 
an  older  will  probably  never  be  found.  It  is  inscribed  mainly  on 
tablets  which  it  has  taken  years  of  excavation  to  discover  and  years 
of  scholarship  to  decipher  and  translate.  The  best  of  it  is  given 
here,  translated  especially  for  the  Library,  into  admirable  English. 

liie  turn  of  a  leaf  brings  us  back  from  old,  half- buried  Assyria 
to  new  America,  presented  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest  and 
most  gifted  dames,  Abigail  Adams.  Along  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Adams’s  life  and  character,  by  Lucia  Gilbert  Run- 
kle,  is  given  a  generous  selection  from  those  enduring  letters  she 
wrote  to  her  husband  and  other  members  of  her  family.  Other 
Adamses  follow,  for  it  has  been  a  great  name  in  oratory  and  politi¬ 
cal  literature;  Henry,  the  well  known  American  historian;  John, 
the  second  P^ident  of  the  United  States,  and  John  Quincy,  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  have  Sarah 
Flower  Adams,  who  wrote  “Nearer  my  God  to  Ihee. ’’ 

Then  we  come  to  Addison,  from  whose  pen  language  flowed  in 
its  freest  and  most  genial  phrases.  The  most  delightful  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  immortal  essays  are  re¬ 
produced  :  Sir  Roger  de  Cov  - 
erly  at  theTplay;  the  Essay 
on  Fans,  and  so  on. 

Then  come  iEschines,  toe  fam¬ 
ous  orator  of  the  Greeks,  and 
.^Eschylus,  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  tragic  poets;  Agassiz, 
our  greatest  naturalist,  is  am¬ 
ply  exhibited,  and  so  are  Grace 
Aguilar,  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  Mark  Akenside, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Henry  M. 
Alden,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  James  Lane 
Allen,  the  laureate  of  the 
“Blue  Grass’’  region,  and 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  — 
with  the  best  each  one  has 
written. 

We  have  named  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
volume;  the  second  is  even 
more  interesting,  and  deals 
with  such  subjects  as  Edwin 
Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Arthurian  Legends  (whence 
Tennyson  drew  toe  stories  for 
the  “Idyls  of  the  King,’’ 
and  Wagner  the  plot  of  nis 
great  opera,  “Tristan  and  Is¬ 
olde’’),  Audubon,  theAmeri- 
ican  ornithologist,  Auerbach, 
toe  German  novelist,  Jane 
Austen,  Francis  Bacon,  and 
many  others. 

In  short,  all  climes  all  times 
have  been  levied  on  for  the 
contents  of  thme  volumes.  “A 
good  book,’’  Milton  said,  “is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purp^  to  a 
life  beyond  life.’’  We  have 
here  this  vital  fluid  distilled 
down  to  its  last  potency,  so 
that  the  full  virtue  of  all  good 
books  beyond  number  has  been 
concentrated  into  thirty  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  Library  is,  in  fact,  all 
that  the  most  exacting  critic 
could  demand  in  one  of  its 
kind.  We  say  “of  its  kind, ’’ 
but  this  is  hardly  a  proper  phrase,  because  it  stands  alone ;  it  is 
unique.  Ihere  is  no  other,  nor  do  we  see  how,  after  it,  there  can  be 
anotoer.  A  work  of  such  magnitude  and  costliness  in  its  execution 
is  not  likely  to  be  done  again,  once  it  is  well  done ;  and  that  it  is 
well  done  now,  no  one  of  judgment  in  such  matters  will  question. 

The  first  ^ition  is,  of  course,  the  most  desirable  because 
printed  from  toe  new,  fresh  platea  Usually  a  higher  price  is 
charged,  but  toe  publishers  of  the  Library  have  actually  reduced 
the  price,  and  are  maki^  a  sp^ial  offer,  so  as  to  place  a  few  sets 
in  each  community  for  inspection.  At  the  figure  put  upon  these 
special  sets,  the  buyer  saves  more  than  half  the  list-price,  besides 
having  the  privilege  of  easy  monthly  payments.  But  it  is  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  this  price  through  the  Harper’s  Weekly  Club 
only,  which  offers  a  limited  number  of  sets,  to  introduce  and  ad¬ 
vertise  the  work.  The  Club  now  forming  closes  in  March,  when 
toe  price  will  be  advanced. 

In  order  that  Evangelist  readers,  who  so  desire,  may  make  sure 
of  toe  work  at  the  int^uctory  price,  we  have  again  reserved  fifty 
of  these  special  sets,  which  will  go  to  the  first  who  apply,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper.  Prompt  application  for  sample  pages  (and 
special  prices)  would  therefore  to  made  to  Harper ^s  Weekly  Club, 
91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


